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^OfteotifliM luKT» we refleeCad on a smikr 
In the cboiee of men for office, end of eoine for 
Yof joor old end etenderd piecee^ reined end epprored end tried» 
Here emong the Greeien netione, end in ell the world bceide, 
HeoogDized in erery reelm for tmstj lUmp end pure eas^. 
Are rijeeted end ebendoned for the treeh of yeiterdey ; 
For e Tile, ednherete iegue, drosej, eonnttffeit end Umo, 
Wbieh the tnfflc of the aXj peeeee current in their plecel " 

Aeuvonujna, "^Fboqa," 891-996; Feos't TBAnLAXioa. 

^ Whilet eech of the two metele wee eqaeHj e kgel tender for debte 

of eny emooDt, we were eabjeet to e oonetent chenge in the principel 

etenderd roeeeore of relae. It woold eometimee be gold, sometimee 

nilTer, depending entirelj on the rerietions in the reletire relae of the 

two metele; end, et each timee, the metel which wee not the stenderd 

wcmld be melted end witbdrewn from drcoletioni ee ite velne wonld be 

greeter in bullion then in coin.*^ 

BicAmDo. 
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The varioue tables in this edition have been continned, 
eo far ae possible, to the latest dates. lo Appendix VI, the 
exports of silver from the United States to the East for 
1370-18S5, and in Appendix VII, the total coinage of gold 
and silver by conntries and by periods since 1850, have beoQ 
inserted. Appendix VHI contains Dr. Soetbeer's estimate 
of the present consnmption of gold and silver in the arta. 

Of recent publications, Dr. Soetbeer's " Materialien zur 
Erlfluterung mid Benrtheilung der wirtlischaftlichen Edel- 
metal Iverhiiltni see und der Wabningsfrage " (1885) is the 
most complete collection of statistics concerning gold and sil- 
ver ever made. The second edition of his book (1886), 
■which is even more valuable than the first, has been trans- 
lated into English by Professor F. "W". Taussig for the report 
of Mr. Edward Atkinson to the Department of State (De- 
cember, 1887). Additional contributions to the subject may 
be found in the " Third Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade and Industry" (1886). 

Congress has passed the act of February 19, 1887, for the 
retirement and recoinage of the trade-dollar, and also, in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill of August 4, 1886, a provision 
for the issue of silver certificates in denominations of one, 
twO) and five dollars. 



yi PBKFACE TO THE aCCOSD IDtn05. 

The inrestigation of the relation of prices to the sop- 
po0ed ficatrcitj of gold gizice 1873 — to which paUic attention 
has been directed under the name of ^appreeiaticMi of gold*' 
— has been carried ont bj me since the fint edition of this 
Yolmne was iaened, and girea the facts to substantiate the 
views very brieflj ezprened on that subject in these pagesw 
This studj was published in the ^Quarterly Journal of 
Economics " (Oeoige IL Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, BostonX 
in April, 1887. 

To the large number of persons who have kindlj sent 

me their studies on the silver question I wish here to offer 

mj acknowledgments. 

J. L L 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Although the plan of tine book was conceived with the 
view of presenting simply a hiatory of bimetaHism in the 
United States, it bus been necessary, in tbe nature of the 
eubject, to make it sometbing more tban that. And yet it 
was my hope that the effect of an historical inquiry in sup- 
pressing some of the theoretical vagaries of the day might 
be realized by showing what our actual experience with bi- 
metallism has been, in contrast with the assertions of some 
writers as to what it may be. The practical lessons from 
facts in such a subject are more instructive than the sup- 
positions of theory. That the facts of our experience may 
be found in these pages in such a way as to enable just 
conclustoas to be drawn by any judicially minded reader 
has been my aim throughout, 

But it has also been necessary, in taking up the history 
of an economic subject like bimetallism, to deal with some 
nutters of economic principle as well as with the facts to 
which they are applicable. An economic hiatory could not 
be otherwise treated. In all anch cases, however, I have 
tried to treat tbe question without the use of technical lan- 
guage, and in a manner intelligible to the ordinary reader. 
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I 7«t I bftTe not nude thU volcme a treatiM on Aa I 
' &eorj of biroettllii m . The tbeoir]r laa been (d i w — e d cafy 
•0 for M tbe bud &cts of oar ovn experience Ibtb direedT' 
borne vpoo tome part of the theory. 

In tbe pannttt of this object it win be foand tb&t tbera 
■re totne portiooe of the book which, at fir^ glance, maj 
not 101 III! to be relevant to a history of bimetallifin in oar 
fiwn conDtry ; bat I tmet that, if they are taken in connec- 
tioo with tbe thread of the hietory, they will be fonnd to be 
abiolutely cascntial to clear concepdons of the caueee afiectr 
ing the relative values of gold and silver. There are two 
Ulutratiooa of thia method which will convey my meaning, 
■nd wliich have been pnt forward as important, even if they 
■re M>mewhat now. The first ia the extraordinary produc- 
tion of kilver beginning near tbe cloee of the last centniy, 
and which I most conddcr aa momentoos as the well-known 
prodnotion of silver soon after the discovery of America. 
In order to diBcase tbo effect of thia surplus silver on the 
Talnes of the precious metals, it was necessary to furnish 
the mittcriali for comparison in other and earlier periods. 
Tlii« is llio occasion for Charts IV, V, and TT. In tmth, 
I think sutHcicnt attention Ims not been paid to tliis part 
of the history of tlio precious metals by our writers. The 
second illustration, to which I wish to call attention, is 
tbo explanation In iho chapters of Part II of the cause 
of tbo late fall in the value of ulver, I can not but be- 
lliivo that the iliacnssion as to the cause bitbcrt<i has been 
imrtinl, tiiNJointod, and unliistorical. I have made an at- 
toinjit to supply what seemed to me a more rational ex- 
ptanstion ; and, if this explanation is accepted, it must 
malorially alter the policy of the United States in n^ard 
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to the coinage of Eilver. Our present attitude is utterly 
nnjustiiiable. 

Tlie explanation of tlie late fall in the value of Bilver, 
however, is intimately connected, to my mind, witli an argu- 
ment commonly heard, and urged with great ability and 
learning, in favor of bimetallism — the argument that gold 
has appreciated, and that there is not enough to satisfy 
the needs of trade. This position has been maintained, 
among others, by Mr. Goachen and Mr. Giffen in Eng- 
land, and by several writers and speakers in this country. 
I feel that this argument should not be passed by with- 
out pointing out an economic fallacy in it. The "apprecia- 
tion of gold " is spoken of as if a change in the purchasing 
power of gold were a direct proof of the abundance or scarci- 
ty of gold. Nothing is more common than tlie presenta- 
tion of tables of falling prices, and a conclusion drawn from 
the figures that gold has "appreciated." It is perfectly true 
that, as prices fall, a gold dollar buys more of commodities, 
and in this sense, that the gold coin has appreciated in 
value. But in all such arguments the implication is con- 
veyed that this increased purchasing power of gold, when 
prices fall, is due to a diminishing supply of gold (or to an 
increased demand for it). This, I contend, is a complete 
non sequitur. When prices fell after the panic of 1857 the 
gold dollar bought perhaps seventeen per cent more than 
before the disturbance ; but every one knows that the 
gold supply was increasing in au untold quantity. And 
yot the gold dollar had as certainly " appreciated " as it 
has since 1873. This makes it necessary to say that no 
direct inference whatever can be drawn from tables of 
prices as to the quantity of gold in existence at a given 
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8bM 1913 m pM cdhfM 
eeewnd : nd k CM aot be ar^Md b^rdlf Ikil, AoirfiM^ 
bMMM prieH knc faflo, pM it bwoaag' aarcB. It 
awqT) or Bay not, ba tne that gold b mwo^ bat k it net 

p(DT«d Bokly beesMe prices have faOea, 

Uotca<rer, erea if credit tad the mpply of idoii^ bad 
T«BUuned exactly ^ lua^ tlie potdnriag power of g<4d 
mi|^t hare ioewnBd. Tte valiie of goU inaeaaca if its 
power to porduae other eommoditiei iDoeaaea; and if di- 
minuihing nt«s for Iniuportation, new and improved pro- 
eeaa«e of ituuinfKtiire, the introdnctioo of UrareaTing ma- 
ebinery, the opening op of fertile agricnltiml lands, take 
place, M the; bare taken place on an extnordinary scale in 
Itte yean, the price* of all articlefl exchanged against gold 
nnst fall — aiid fall, Um, without implying any change what- 
ever in the cxleting quantity of gold. That is, the parcha»- 
ing power of gold may increase solely because of changes 
affecting the artii-lca against which the gold is exchanged. 
In thia way, if "appreciation of gold" means an increase 
of iU pan-liiiaing pfjwer, then gold has "appreciated"; bot 
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tliat is nothing new. In fact, changes in the value of gold 
are constantly taking place. After any disturbance of trade, 
gold, or any money (not merely gold alone), "appreciates." 
And it is fallacious to connect with the words " apprecia- 
tion" of gold any inference whatever as to ita scarcity. 

In order to prove that gold has increased in value from 
canses affecting the quantity alone, the onusprohandi lies on 
any one to show that no changes have taken place in any of 
the nses of credit in any of its forms, that no changes have 
taken place in the cost of production of the commodities in 
the list whose prices may be g^ven, and, after all this al- 
lowance has been made, it muat be shown that gold pricea 
have fallen. I do not beheve any hnman being is capable 
of carrying on snch an investigation. No one, in the nature 
of things, can know what changes are going on in all the 
articles exchangeable for gold. 



I have also wondered why bimetallism should have 
drawn bo mnch attention when its whole economic purpose 
may be accomphshed in a more certain and effective way by 
the multiple standard. Money has three chief functions to 
I perform : as a medium of exchange (to transfer valne), as a 
I common denominator of value (to compare values), and as a 
r standard of deferred payments. Now, binictalliBni is con- 
cerned only with this last function. Its chief end is to se- 
cure, as its advocates claim, a less changeable standard for 
paying long contracts ; and to accomplish this an intema- 
L tional league is indispensable to even a shadow of success 
I (even if this could cause enceess). But, as we have found 
I out by the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881, this ia 
k Tery difficult end to accomplish. Now, the same object 
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can be attained by the separate action of individnal states, 
irrespective of the action of others, by creating a legal 
unit of payment derived from the prices of a soflScient 
number of staple articles. By this means a long contract 
would be paid at its maturity with exactly the same pur- 
chasing power which was borrowed at the beginning. In 
brief, the multiple standard would take away all reason for 
bimetallism. The avocation of the bimetallist would be 
gone. 

J. LauSENCE liAUOHLm. 

< 

Habta£d UmnBnTT, Oambbidoi, Mabb., October^ 1885. 
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PART I. 

THE UNITED STATES, 1792-1873. 



THE ARGUMENTS OF BIHETALLISTa AND UONOUBTAIXISTS. 

§ 1. The conflicting opinions of the day in regard to the 
adoption of bimetallism by the United States, and the dis- 
regard of the facts within onr own experience, make it deeira- 
ble chat these facts should be investigated Liatoricaily, and 
the results presented in a simple form for general use. 
Monetary science, moreover, will gain by any honest atr 
tempt to collect accurate data which may serve in the pro- 
cess of verification of economic principles, enabling ns either 
to confirm tlie truth of previone conclusions, or to demon- 
strate their divergence from actual facts. In a monetary in- 
vestigation of this kind induction is our main dependence; 
here, in truth, as we seek the means for verification, is the 
proper field for the historical method. 

In order, however, to place the present history in its 
proper light — in order that it may bear to some purpose on 
the bimetallic discussion — it has seemed fit to give a very 
brief resMim of the main arguments ' of both parties to the 
controversy. 

§ 2. I. BiMBTALLisH has been proposed tinder two such 
widely differing conditions that the following general divi- 
sion of arguments may properly be adopted : 
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A. Xabottal BunetrnDiBiL 

B. IntenuticNtil KmctalfiaB. 
(A.) (1) The MJectioa d hoA gold and (Ovvr br u indi- 

Tidnal state as I^^ pttjmeot of del>te to aoj amoiuit at a ntio 
fixed without regard to ttie legal atwe of other etates maj 
be defined aa natkoal faimeCallism. An example et thk sj>- 
tem ia to be foand at pteeent ia the United State^ wiiei^ 
altboogb Qo other coontrjr of importanee baa the same ntio 
(and aithijogb the I^al ntio does not oomspood with the 
market value of the two metals), we have a fMopwtioa of 1 : 16L 
Such a Bystem ia not upheld bf any econonuc writer of re- 
pute. Wbenever it ia ailvocated in the United Sifttes (i) it 
has been orged from a strong belief that, if we do not use 
eilfer, there will not be etraogh of the predoos metals in 
existence to perform the exchanges; or (3) with the expecta- 
tion of indocing other coantries to adopt bimetallism ; (4) or 
to aufltajn the price of Bilrer; (5) or to force the cheaper 
metal into am as an easy means of E<:aling deUts and of re- 
tieving debtors of a part of their burdens. The theories of 
national bimetallism, as tbns advocated, are widelj differont 
from the tenets of another school of writers, who aro aUo 
known as hiniL-taliifits. 

(B.) An agreement between the chief commercial nations 
of the world on one given ratio (e. g., ISJ : 1) would, in the 
opinion of this other echoo!, keep the value of silver rela- 
tively to gold invariable, and ao caufie the concurrent use of 
both motaln in alt the countries of each a league. This may 
be termed international bimetallism, to distinguish it from 
the other Ixxly of theories, (ti) The essential part of this 
theory in that the legal prorision for the use of silver in iho 
coinage of each utate creates a demand for silver ; and that, 
inasmndi as other stAtos of tlio league have the same ratio, 
DO reason could exist why either silver or gold should leave 
one country for another. (7) In close connection with this 
argument it is urged that the "compensatory action " of a 
donhle utandnnl will prevent that extreme fluctuation of tho 
standanj of prices which is made possible by a single stand- 
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ard; since, as pncps follow the metal which is for the time 
tlie cheaper, the latter will feel a demand just in proportion 
as the other metal loses it. (8) The desire to use gold, it ia 
held, should be discountenanced, as tending not only to 
lower the value of silver, but to concentrate the monetary de- 
mand of the whole civilized world upon gold ; and that, as ita 
quantity would be alone insufficient for the needs of commerce, 
the value of gold must increase, and the prices of all things 
diminish, to the great discouragement of business enterprise. 
There would be a "gold famine " the effects of which would 
he intolerable.' (9) This same school also present very 
strongly the opinion tliat the general demonetization of sil- 
ver would so increase the value of gold, and tlio value of the 
unit in which the enormous public debts of the world must 
be paid, that it would entail a heavy loss to the taxpayers. 

(10) Other writers, still, urge that the two precious met- 
als were designed by a Higher Power as media of exchange, 
and that it is a mistake arbitrarily to set tip one of them as a 
standard by which other commodities are to be measured, 
and to discard the other,' 

§ 3. II. MoNoMOTALLiSM is uot a belief in the sole use of 
gold. Its advocates regard gold as the least variable of the 
two metals, as beat suited for large payments ; and believe 
that silver, as a lieavier and cheaper metal, should also be used 
for smaller payments, but not as an unlimited legal tender. 
(I) Monometallists hold that " national bimetallism " is an int- 
pOBsibiliCy for any length of time, since, as soon as one metal 
in the market falls slio^litly betow the legal ratio, the other 

' Theie arguiDents miiy be most conTcniently folinil in F. A. Walker's 
"Political Eco&omj," and "Money, Trade, and Induitiy"-, aod In S. Dana 
Haiton'i "Silver &ud Gold," &iid the "Report of the IntemBlional Monetary 
Conference of 1S7S." See also the French Report of the Mon. Confer, of 1881, 
in Index " Blm^tntlisme." 

* "Prorldcnce aeeros to bare originally adjusted the reUtirc ralucs of the 
prteioiu metals." — Sir Roderick Hurchlnon, quoted by Emcat Scyd In " Decline 
of Piofperity," title-page. The following words of Turgot are often quoted: 
" Qold and sllTer were coDititiiled, by the nature of things, money ftad unirenal 
money, Independenilj of all eonvention and all law." 
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metal will be driven ont of circulation, and the conntry will 
really bave only a Buccesaioii of eingle standards, alternating 
between gold and silver. (2) They believe that one country 
alone can not bold up the value of silver against the tenden- 
cies of many conntriea to disnse it ; and if it should try, the 
holders of silver buliion would gain at the expense of the 
flinfjle country, which is sacrificing itself by buying ailver 
which will depreciate on its hands ; (3) that, if it is an object 
of the United States to induce other countries to join us in a 
league, we can beet force that policy on them by withdrawing 
from our isolated and unsupported position until the others 
manifest a disposition to join us; (4) and that the movement 
to force silver upon the United States at the present ratio of 
1 : 16 is a disguised form of the policy which a few years ago 
led to the "greenback" heresy, and ia intended to favor 
owners of silver mines, and dishonest debtors who wish a 
cheaper unit of payment, at the expense of natiomd honor 
and credit. 

It would be hard to say what the monomctallista bold in 
regard to intematioual binielallisra, since it is largely a matr 
tcr of theory and of future potentiality. Monometalliste do 
not — as is so often said — believe that gold remains absolutely 
stable in value. They hold that there is no sucli thing as " a 
standard of value " for future payments in either gold or sil- 
ver, which remains absolutely invariable ; but that, so long as 
we must use one of the two, gold is preferable, inasmuch as 
it has proved in the past more steady in value than silver. 
(5) They admit that a funeral agi-ccmcnt of states to coin 
silver at a ratio higher than the present market value would 
have an effect to raise its value; bat, while it is extremely 
doubtful whether this league could overcome natural forces, 
it is denied that such a league is politically possible, and the 
eJtpericnco of the conferences of 187S and 18SI is cited to 
show it, (0) As regards the "compensatory action" of a 
double standard, it b denied that this can act without alt*>p- 
natvly changing the standard from a single standard of gold 
to a single standard of silver — and tliis is not regarded w a , 
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"double standard." There can be no "compenBation" ex- 
cept as one metal drives out tlie other. While it may pre- 
vent extreme fluctnatioDS of the standard of prices, it brings 
more frequent fluctuations, each of wliich is sufficient to 
drive one metal out of circulation, (7) The tendency to dis- 
nse silver is, they claim, due to natural cau8ea«|fecting the 
demand, and the legislation hostile to silver wHregistera the 
wishes of commerce. (Sj The fall of prices since 1873 is used 
to prove an appreciation of gold ; but it is denied that pricea 
depend directly on the quantity of money, and that it can not 
be said that because prices fall money has appreciated. The 
fall of prices, used to indicate an increase in the value of gold, 
is found to depend quite as much on a collapse of credit, and 
lessened cost of production of the comraoditiea against which 
gold is exchanged, as on any relative scarcity of gold. (9) 
As regards national debts, it is distinctly averred that neither 
gold nor silver forms a just measure of deferred payments, and 
that if justice in long contracts is sought for, we should not 
seek it by the doubtful and untried expedient of interna- 
tional bimetallism, but by the clear and certain method of a 
multiple standard, a unit based upon the seUing prices of a 
number of articles of general consumption. A long contract 
would thereby be paid at its maturity by the same purclias- 
ing power as was given in the beginning. 

(10) Far from being true that the value ' of any metal is 
providentially fixed, it depends, on the contrary, on the 
power of that metal to satisfy the demands of commerae as 
an artificial medium of exchange to save us from barter ; as 
countries grow in wealth, it is found that, as an historical 
fact, commercial centers, where transactions are large, prefer 

■ " Betweon gpld and ulrcr, tberefora, (here is not any Gied proporiioa lu 
lo value, ealnbligbcd bj tCaturc, anj more than there is a Bicd proportion 
established bj Nature between lead and iron, or between wheel and tobacco. 



Na(ur« docs not ioj that 
Ounoes of silver any more 
iron shall aiwnys be wortl 
Bhatl alitafi ba worth 
Banking," p. 219. 



)QC oiinoc of gold Bball always be worth bo miiny 

than she aays that a ecrlaia number of poundfl of 

I HO many poonda of lead, or that a bushel of wheat 

fixed quantity ot tobftcco." — Baguet, " Currency 






foli toaflTCr; tuMifnrty, A> wha ti m metal, mtnij a» 
nffix-bnt bv Its iliiiiwil. nw mat mbkb Ae Hoe. KoBeover, 
iIk* »up[il V of » nrtit «Mt vwf mkiiij dirtnb tta psntft- 
uwut viUue. Xtf c nm— dtty, hM «via gold, 'km waj SMer- 

Iho U*tu<7of tiiiiiHiltiB ill till TTiiiHl States wfl),m my 
M)>iulMi, ipvw «M^ tMeb^ m ««BJh« to nttfe «n etra or dk- 
)>utv. TkM MpwtMM of tys flooBtiy hM bem BBiqae. Xo 

vx|<vrtuMMtl of biiBimHiwn hkft 
vti\'Utttclitm'v« tuon E»vorat>le for its » 
lltttjr w viut^viou Ktwibled ics pcogTBM. Ko Urt field ftr 
ll* Irikl (vuUl hii*9 bwo ttfoad; tod itt pio |^UM under 
•tH<hmtudttto(wuukv«itehi>lo«7 peesliiity nrtractireL We 
It'iv* l>«l lu lliw n>untrv » kgilMdnoaiiMl doable atmdizd 
fhun lliw mt«UMbttMrat of the Umt m 1793 to ^ present 
(Ik,v, witU tbii vxcwpuoa of ibe Tears betwe en 1ST3 and 
1 NTH \ Kitit in ttu» (wriod of abuM iune<T jeus we bare bad 
aliiuwl xwvry jMuvibte rs(<vn«oM witb oar ^retem. Has it 

JuvvimI h •iKxHM* tu tbo p«$t I ^fliat ksEOu does it offer 
ur llw hiturvt 

It will I'V ivmeiuberad that the qMrtkm of UaetalUsm 
bai liutiit acllvol^v disoiwaed ootjr atoee tkegnat &U of nlver 
111 iHTil, Miul llwt )erv«t tBitnatioo and vanndi haTs been 
lliitwu I'dlli t>^>U frivitiU and foe«. An experienoe of bimet- 
ftllUiii, lltt^nifun', iiutlvr no sttacbi and under friendly aa- 
■liliiuii, ilitritiK tho vt«n }>r«x,vdin(c ISTS, for more tluui tbiee 
^uiirlun of a ooutiirv, ouj;!it to foroisb os leesona vbkrb v» 
CAii nwillly aotvpt, beoanse tbeT are drawn tnm reenlts 
ChumhI Uy iiornial I'ouditiuua, and not rittated hy anjr nispicton 
tif iimJiiditHi MKaitiit otlver. A ship wbich bad proved unsea- 
Worllij' lit fiilr W(>atlier would nut be a secure refuge in 
iiliirui,v Niiiwin*. Has our svstem proved soocesefnl under 
tlituui fair itnd iionual conditions t 

Jt ft. In detailing iho events of our htetory in the follow- 
ing pagua it will bo found convenient to divide tbe time isto 
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certain periods, distinguished by important legislation and 
by the consequent effects : 

I. Silver period, 1792-1834. 
11. Gold period, 1834-1853. 
in. Gold period, 1853-1873. 
IV. Single gold standard, 1873-1878. ^ 
V. Transition period, 1878-1885. 
Part I will include the first three periods, from 1792 to 
1873 ; Part II will offer a statement of the antecedent facts, 
and an explanation, of the late extraordinary fall in the value 
of silver, which was most marked in 1876 ; and Part III will 
include the history of the periods in the United States from 
1873 to the present day, with a statement of the present 
situation. 



CHAPTER U. 



TIIK BILVEE PERIOD. 

I 1. In the time before the adoption of the ConstitutioD 
thu circulntiiij; medium of the colonies was innde up vir- 
tuully of foryijfii coins. During the war of the Ilevolution 
thu "iS|>niii«li inillud dollar" was tho nnit of common ac- 
(V)unt.' The pnpor money, it was at tiret expected, woe to be 
n»leomed in this medinm. But as regards coins of a de- 
uiiminiktion other than the Spanish dollar, there were a vari- 
ety of tliom in circulation. In keeping accounts, next in order 
of common usage to the dollar came the pouud and ehilttng, 
which waa the natural cont».>quence of oar English origin; 
but thu shilling stamped by some of the colonies, althongh 
forming a connidemble p.irt of the money in circnhition, 
varied widely iu vnlue.' Bosidcs these kinds of money there 
ware also Englifth, French, Spanish, and Portuguese coins, 
which ill 1776 were assigned* the following relative values: 

■ Cr, J. K. UpUm's " Hoiie<r ia Politia," chsp. ill 

* Tilt SpuUb clolUr e<|u>lcil G iMIIiii"!! ia Gcor^a i 6 shtllingi in Xorth Caro- 
lina and New York (I'H ceati); ihillinga In Vicginia, Cimnecticut, Sew 
Hampxhira, Mu^arhuaetu, and Rhode laland (IS) ecnu) ; 7 ihiUingi e pence 
in Marrlanil. Dclavant, PcnnnflTania, and New Jency; 8S shilllDgt A pence in 
Soath Carolina. Thit acoiiinls tar the prcseol reckoning of IS) ocnU to i 
"ahllltng" in New Tork. Oliio, vtc., and of IS) cents In Kcw England and Vir- 
^nlft ("nJnc pcnoo" slill being used m the cquSratent of IS} cent*). The per- 
■IfUnM, to the present day, of the uniti of account of a century ago, allboogh 
Iba coin* reprevcntinz them have long passed out of cdslcnce, ia one of lbs 
nrlhlnit taoii In moDctarr himorr. 

■ " Report of IBJS." p. 4^2. It b t» be kept in mind, howerer, that llw 
Bpaniih dolkr oUb which ibis comparison was made varied in weighL 
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From 1782 to 1786 the colonies began Berionaly to con- 
Kder the difficuItieB arising fmrn the variety of different 
coins in circniation, and their deleterious effects on husineee 
and methods of accounts, to the extent tliat they proposed a 
fipeeial American coinage with the dollar as the haeis. In 
1782 Robert Morria, Superintendent of Finance, made pro- 
posals Wor the establishment of an American Mint, which 
were approved by the Congress of the Confederation. He 
faced the qnestion at onco, Of what metal should the dollar 
be made? He nrged the use of silver alone,* for, he said, 
both gold and silver could not be used, because the ratio 
between the two nietala was not constant. 

Jefferson advocated the decimal denominations in tlie 
system of coins, and urged the dollar' as a unit. He adds 
in regard to the ratio : 

" The proportion between the values of gold and pilver is a 
mercantile problem altogether" ; and further remarks : "Just 
principles will lead us to disregard legal proportions altogether, 
to inquire into the market price of gold m the several countries 
with which we shall principallv be connected in commerce, 
and to take an average from them. Perhaps we might with 
safety lean to a proportion somewhat above par for ffold, con- 

' " Report of the Inlerniitioniil MoDctnry Conference of 1878," pp. 425-43B. 
Id refeniog to this ■ulhuritj' I ebill hereafter call it the " Beport of 1ST8." 

• "Report of 1878," pp. 430, 481. 

' IbW., pp. 437-443. "The unit or dollar ia n known coin, ■nd the most 
familiar of »1) to tlie mind of the people. It la nircady adopted from South to 
North, hu identified our curreac;, and therefore bappllj offers itself as a nnlt 
"j introduced." 
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sidering our neighborhood and commerce with the sources of 
the coins and the tendency which the high price of gold in 
Spain [16:1] has to draw thither all that of tneir mines, leav- 
ing silver principally for our and other markets. It is not im- 
possible that 15 for 1 may be found an eligible proportion." 

Morris had stated the ratio in America to be about 1:14^ 
at this time. The proposals of Morris and Jefierson were, 
however, not carried into effect 

In 1785 the strong desire for a metallic currency, coupled 
with the belief that silver could be most easily obtained, was 
evident in a "Report^ of a Grand Committee of the Conti- 
nental Congress " : 

" In France, 1 ^rain of pure gold is counted worth 15 grains 
of silver. In Spam, 16 grains of silver are exchanged for 1 of 
gold, and in England 15^. In both of the kingdoms last 
mentioned gold is the prevailing money, because silver is un- 
dervalued. In France, silver prevails. Sundry advantages 
would arise to us from a system by which silver might become 
the prevailing money. This would operate as a bounty to draw 
it from our neighbors, by whom it is not sufficiently esteemed. 
Silver is not exported so easily as gold, and it is a more useful 
metal" 

Congress again accepted the dollar as a unit, and other 
coins of decimal proportions to the dollar, but nothing was 
done. 

April 8, 1786, the Board of Treasury,' although they men- 
tion that the ratio then prevailing in America was 1 : 15*60, 
made three reports, showing the following adjustment of the 
coins: 





Weight of 
siWer doUtf. 


Weight of 
gold dollar. 


JEUitio between 
silver and gold cotna. 


Report No. 1 


OmlniflDe. 
876-64 
86009 
621-78 


Orslns Una. 
24-6268 
28-79 
84-782 


1 : 16-868 


Report No. 2 

Report No. 8 


1 : 14-749 
1 : 16 







The first report was followed, and the board ordered to draft 
an ordinance for the establishment of a Mint, which was ac- 

> "Report of 1878," pp. 446-449. 

' Samuel Osgood and Walter LidngBton. See ** Report of 1878,*' pp. 449-468. 



cepted October 16, 17S6. Nothing, however, was carried 
into effect before the adoption of tlie Constitution. The 
colonies remained, consequently, until 1792, with a circulating 
medium of foreign coins, composed almost entirely of silver, 
and subject to the regulations of the foreign governments 
which issued them. 

§ 2, The establishment of a doable standard ' in the 
United States is due to Alexander Hamilton. His "Report' 
on the Establishment of a Mint" remains the best source of 
information as to the reasons for adopting the system which 
has continned, with a slight break, from that day to this. As 
was to be expected, the arguments urged at the present time 
in favor of bimetallism had not occurred to Hamilton. He 
did not enter into a general discussion of the effecta of a 
double standard, such as we might expect from a modem 
bimetallist. In speaking of gold and silver, he was em- 
phatic in stating his belief that if wo must adopt one metal 
alone, that metal shonld be gold, and not silver (at variance, 
as we have seen, with the views of Robert Morris in 17S2); 
becanse, said Hamilton,' gold was the metal least liable to 
variation. In fact, we tind in Iiis report thus early in our 
history an expression of that preference for gold over silver, 
whenever the former can ho had, which has since then played 
no little part among the iniiuences acting on the relative 
values of the two metals. 



L 



' For the Brat io^UDCcof K double sttDdnnl In this couctrj see thfteipcrimMit 
of the colony of llassachasellB in 1762. Cf. Upton, " Money in Polltica," p. SI. 

• D«tcd M»y H, I"»l. It is given In full in " Report of 1B7B," pp. 4S4-te4. 

* " Gold m*;, perb&ps, tn certain seiuies, be said to huTo a greater stabllily 
Ihan silver ; ui, being of superior value, less litHTties bave been taken with it 
in the regalailnng of different countriea. Its Btandenl bis [cmniiiGd more uni- 
form, and it has, io other respeels, undergone fewer cbangeg ; as, being not so 
much nn article of mcrchnndiAe, oving to t!ie use made of silver in the trade 
with the East Indies and China, it is leas liable to be influenced by clrcum- 
■tanoes of commercial demand. And if, rensoning by analogy, it could be af- 
firmed that there fs a physical probability of greater proportional increase In 
the quantity of sllrer than in ihat of gold, It would afford an addlUonal 
for calcuiaiing on greater stcadincas in the value of the latter." 
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*' As long as gold, either from its intrinsio superiority as a 
metal, from its rarity, or Jrom the pr^udicea of mankindy re- 
tains so considerable a pre-eminence in value over silver as it 
has hitherto had, a natural consequence of this seems to be 
that its condition will be more stationary. The revolutions, 
therefore, which may take place in the comparative value of 
gold and silver wiU be changes in the state of the latter rather 
than in that of the former." 

This prophecy of Hamilton's was fulfilled to the letter 
within a few years after the words were uttered. 

But in these words also we find the excuse for the adop- 
tion of a system of bimetallism which, after the expression of 
a preference for gold, might have seemed undesirable. If a 
farmer is seeking for one of two pieces of land, he will be 
obliged to select that which is within his means. The 
United States was in the same position as the farmer. There 
was a general scarcity of specie in the new country, and it 
was a diflScult matter to perform the exchanges with ease. 
Not only was there no prejudice against silver, but it was 
the metal most in common use. The whole object of the 
Secretary was to secure a metallic medium in abundance; 
silver, being in use, mnst, of course, be retained, and gold 
brought in also, if possible. The double standard was pre- 
ferred, therefore, because it afforded a moral certainty of the 
retention of silver and a possibility also of adding gold to 
the money of the land. It would not do, says Hamilton, to 
adopt a single silver standard, for that would act " to abridge 
the quantity of the circulating medium.'' It was hoped to 
utilize the existing quantity of silver, and yet keep the gold 
also. Although he preferred a single standard of gold, he 
must be content to take what he could get ; and silver was 
most easily secured for the new currency. There is, he adds, 
an extraordinary supply of silver in the West Indies,* and 

' ''But our situation in regard to the West India Islands, into some of which 
there is a large influx of silver directly from the mines of South America^ occa- 
sions an extraordinary supply of that metal, and consequently [since our trade 
with the West Indies was important] a greater proportion of it in our drcola- 
tion than might have been expected from its relative value.** 
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this will render it easier for the United States to olitain a 
supply of tliat metal. lie had little conception of the com- 
ing effect on his system of this " extraordinary supply " of 
silver from the South American mines. The scarcity of 
metallic money was the fact which influenced him in Lis rec- 
ommendation of a double standard — a natural scarcity, too, for 
the country yet felt the effects of the havoc caused by the 
worthless continental paper which tad driven specie ont of 
use. Like the farmer of limited means, who preferred the 
better although more expensive land, but took the cheaper 
piece because it was within his reach, Hamilton naturally 
adopted the poor-country plan,' and, in order to secure a me- 
tallic currency, took measures to retain silver, the best he 
could get {with the hope of keeping gold also). 

§ 3. Having, for these reasons, fully decided to adopt & 
double standard, the Secretary was obliged to face the chief 
difficulty in the problem — the selection of a legal ratio between 
gold and silver. Here was the rock on which, as we shall see 
hereafter, his system was inevitably bound to go to pieces, 

In selecting a ratio between gold and silver in our coin- 
age there is not a reasonable doubt but that, in spite of later 
charges, Hamilton fully intended to keep ns closely as possi- 
ble to the market ratio in the United States. 

" There can hardly be a better rule in any eonntry for the 
legal than the market proportion, if this can be supposed to 
have been produced by the free and steady course of commer- 
cial principles. The presumption in such case is, that each 
metal finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility, in 
the general system of money operations." 

■ Id the Report of the Gommitlce to Conines <n 17SS (sec p. 13) the 
Mme Idea wm uppermost. Thcj raw that the French ratio of 1 : IB attracted 
silver to France from England Bud Spain, where eilvcr bad a less value (viz., 
I : la'2 in Englanil and 1 : 16 in Spain) ; consequeutlj it was urged that a ratio 
like the French, or even 1 : 14-76, would bo liliely to draw eilver to tlie United 
Slates from EngliLQcl and Spain, and thereby increase the chances of gaining 
enough of tliis metal to satisfy our nepds. Jederson also, in I7S2, seeing that 
France lost gold, but England and Spain loet cilrcr, thought It well to adopt a 
mlioot 1 : lis, becsTiae, as our commerce was chiefly with Spain, we should receive 

T readily from Spain, where the ratio was unfavorable to Bilver [1 : 16], 
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Having decided to adopt the market ratio, he found an 
alternative between (1) the market ratio of " the commercial 
world " and (2) the market ratio solely of the United States. 
He frankly admitted his inability to discover the former. 
" To ascertain the first with precision would require better 
materials than are possessed, or than could be obtained, with- 
out an inconvenient delay. " ^ Here he committed a grave 
financial error. No system of bimetalHsm has been able to 
exist for any length of time in a country trading with foreign 
states, if the Mint ratio was not in agreement with the market 
ratio of the chief commercial nations. Hamilton certainly 
did not then foresee this difficulty. On a matter of mone- 
tary principles he was wholly wrong. He should have made 
the inquiry in regard to the relative values current in " the 
commercial world " with great care ; for, if he had no time 
to conduct such an investigation, it was certain that his 
bimetallic system would soon be disturbed. Bat, as we 
shall soon learn, he was led to that which was right in 
fact, although, on a matter of principles, he was wholly in 
error. 

The object he set before him, then, was the ascertainment 
of the current ratio between gold and silver in the United 
States, irrespective of the relative values of the two metals in 
foreign lands. This, however, was no easy matter. Morris 
had stated the ratio to be 1 : 14f , and Jefferson 1 : 14^ ; but 
Hamilton found that there was a customary ratio ' between 
gold and silver coins in the United States of 1 : 15'6, although 

' Mr. Upton, it seems to me, is in error when he says (" Money in Politics,^ 
p. 89): *'He admitted that if the ratio between the metals should not prove to 
be the commercial one, there was hope of retaining only the overvalued metal 
in circulation. He asserted his belief, however, that 1:15 wouid prove to he the 
eommereial raUo.^* 

' Hamilton explains the prevalence of this ratio by the fact that it arose 
from a custom existing in years before of comparing gold toins with earlier 
issues of Spanish Sevflle pieces (886f grains of pure silver), which contained 
more pure silver than the Spanish dollars current in 1791. The Board of 
Treasury also (" Report of 1878,** p. 449) gave 1 : 16*6 as the ratio in common 
use in 1786. 
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tliis ratio wae not based on the weight of Spanish dollars ^^H 

coined at this time.' The weight of tlie Spanish dollars ^^^| 

varied, in truth, within very wide limits, and yet had the ^^H 

same Domiual value. As early as 1717 the assays of Sir Isaac ^^^| 

Newton, at the English Mint, gave tlie following results : ^^H 

Seville piece of eiglit. 3S7 gt. pure eiWer. ^^^H 

UeiicsD p[cDe of cigbt SS&| ^^^^| 

• PUlur dallar 9Sfi| ^^H 

New Senile piece of eigbt S08^'« ■' " ^^^| 

The Spanish government issued its later coins of less ^^^| 

weight than its older ones,* Then, also, worn coins con- ^^H 

tained less silver than fresh ones, so that for many reasons ^^^| 

the dollar did not represent any definite weight of silver. ^^^| 

In speaking of these coins, Hamilton remiu-ks : ^^H 

" That species of coin has never had any settled or standard ^^H 

value, according to weight or fineness, but has been permitted ^^^H 

to circulate by tale, without regard to either, very much as a ^^^H 

mere money of convenience, while gold has had a fixed price ^^^H 

by weight, and with an eye to its fineness. This greater sta- ^^^| 

bility of value of the gold coins is an argument of force for ^^^| 

rej^rding the money unit as having been hitherto virtually ^^^| 

attached to gold rather than to silver. ^^^| 

" Twenty-four grains and six eighths of a grain of fine gold ^^^| 

have corresponded with the nominal value of the [silver] dollar ^^^| 

in the several States, without regard to the successive oiminu- ^^^| 

lions of its intrinsic worth. ^^^| 

" But if the [silver] dollar should, notwithstanding, be snp- ^^^| 

posed to have tnc best title to being considered as the present ^^^| 

' In 1783, Itobert Hon-ia reported that tbe beet aeeays to his knowledge ^^^H 

made the dollar iu general dmilation to contain ibuut SIS grains of pure ^^^| 

^rer. In 178S, a mnilnitlce reported, and Congrcea adopted, a plan for a ^^^H 

dollar ot 862 grains, but it vas not (tarried out. Tbe Board of Treasury, In ^^H 

1786, proposed a dollar of 375'64 graina. See "Report of 1876," pp. 431, ^^^H 

* Gallatin, in a letter to Ur. Ingham, Secretary of the Treaaurj (Dwem- ^^^^| 
ber St, 1829), mjs: "The present rale (I; IB) waa (he result ut iufonrntion ^^^H 
clearly incorrect respecting the then relative value of gold and silver In Eu- ^^^ 
rope, which was reproHenied Bs being at the rate of less than IB to 1, when it 
was in fact from IBE to 16-fl to 1 " ("Report of 1878," p. 691). But Ham- 
ilton did not attempt to adjust hia ratio according to the nilio prevalent in j 

d 
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unit in the coins, it would remain to determine what kind of 
dollar ought to be understood,*'^ 

It seemed, therefore, to be definitely understood that 24f 
grains of fine gold stood as the recognized equivalent of a 
silver dollar ; and with this starting-point Hamilton, having 
already selected the ratio of 1 : 15 between the coins, would 
be led a priori to determine that the silver dollar ought to 
contain 15 X 24f grains of fine silver, or 371i grains. And, 
in all probability, this was the process by which he arrived 
at his conclusion. He announced that the later issues of 
dollars from the Spanish mint had contained 374 grains 
of fine silver, and the latest issues only 368 grains, which 
implied a current market ratio in the United States (if 
these dollars exchanged for 24f grains of fine gold) of 
from 1 : 15*11 to 1 : 14-87, or a mean ratio of about 1 : 15. 
Of this ratio Hamilton says it is "somewhat more than 
the actual or market proportion, which is not quite 1 : 15." 
But, throughout his inquiry, no one can doubt but that he 
was honestly seeking for a ratio as near as possible to that 
existing in the markets of the United States. He cer- 
tainly can not be charged with an intention of underrating 
gold. 

In later years, however, Hamilton was vehemently at- 
tacked by Benton* (during the controversy on the second 
United States Bank) because of an alleged intention to favor 
silver in preference to gold by his ratio, in order to drive out 
gold and encourage the use of paper substitutes for the less 
portable and heavier metal, silver. There seem to be no 
just grounds for this reflection on Hamilton's purposes. 
Benton, in his day, saw gold disappearing ; but the cause of 
it was as unknown to him as it was to Hamilton, although it 
was in operation in 1791, when bimetallism was adopted. 
To learn what this cause was, it will be suitable first to give 
a statement from sources now accessible to us of the actual 

II _ * 

»"Reportof 1878,"p. 466. 

' Ibid., p. 484. Cf. also Horton's note, p. 460. 
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ratios of gold to silver duriug tliis time, ' 
tern waa being established. 

The relative values between gold and silver, computed' J 
by Dr. Soetbeer from absolutely credible sources in the 
cial quotations twice a week of the prices of silver at Ham- 
burg, are the most reliable. About 1780, Hamburg waa a 1 
much more important silver market than waa London, 
though in later years the Englisli city has easily taken 
the lead of all other markets. Another table of ratios 
was compiled in 1S29 by John "White, cafihier of the 
United States Bank, covering the years from 1760 to 1829. 
It is nnquestionably full of errors, and quite untrustworthy, 
but has been quoteti by vari- 
ous American writers and offi- 
cials as if it were trustworthy. 
For this reason, in the discussion 
of the years from 1780 to 1800, 
both tables ' will be quoted, and 
the reader can make his own 
comparisons : 

The movement of silver rela- 
tively to gold, as shown by these 
tables, may be best seen in Chart 
I. A downward tendency In the 
value of silver relatively to gold, 
beginning soon after 1780, is the 
marked characteristic of tliis pe- 
riod. The horizontal line drawn 
across the chart indicates the 
place of the ratio of 15 : 1 proposed by Hamilton, and it can bo 
seen by comparison with this line whether tlie market ratios 
corresponded with 1:15, The line based on the Hamburg 
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' These lablei »rc eollccted and given in full in Appendix II, together with 
Cuhier White's figures, and critical aotes od »oido of the ratios. All tha 
evidence we bare goes to confirm the tfnmburg iiuoUtioDA as generaUj reli- 
able, and lo show Willie's figures to be almost utterly worthless. 

' See, for critiou! nutc on these jcors, Appendix II. 
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quotations Bbows tliat the market ratios remained at about 
the line of 1:15 in the years from 1790 to 1793, the very 
time during which our eyetem waa eBtabliBhed ; but it will 
be noticed at once that, after 1793, silver began a steady fall 
relatively to gold, and never thereafter in thia period did 
it return to the ratio of 1 : 15. It was a very ^lort time, 
indeed, that the ratio of " the commercial world " remained 
near Hamilton's choice. Of this gradual tendency of silver 
to change its value relatively to gold Hamilton, of course, 
did not know. Had he known of it, he must have foreseen 
the subsequent action of Greshani's law (by which the cheaper 
metal drives out the dearer), and the establiahment of a single 
silver standard, instead of the single gold standard which he 
preferred. Without knowing it, he was dealing with a metal 
even then shifting in value ; and, without intending it, he es- 
tablished a ratio which could accord with the market rate for 
only a very inconsiderable time. Hamilton's attempt was 
like that of a man who should try to build a house on 
the banks of tho great glaciers in the Alps, which slowly 
but constantly move onward within their mountain chan- 
nels, and who should yet expect to maintain fixed and un- 
changed relations in his house with the surface of the mov- 
ing ice. 

§ 4. Having snpplied ourselves with a knowledge of the 
Actual condition of things on which Hamilton was erecting 
his bimetallic system, we can now look closer into the plan 
which waa adopted by Congress and put into operation in 
1792. Wis report ' draws the foUowing conclusions, on which 
the act was based : 

*' That the nnit in the coins of the TTnit«d States on^ht to 
correBpond with 24 grains and ^ of a grain of pure gold, and 
With 371 grains and J of a grain of pure silver, each answer- 
ing to a dollar in the money of account. The former is ex- 
ftctly agreeable to the present valne of gold, and the latter is 
within a imall fraction of the mean of the two last cnnssiona 
of dollars — the only ones which are now found in common cir- 
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eitlation, and of wbich the ne^reBt ie in tbc greateBt abuBdance, 1 
The allov io each case to be one twelfth of the total weight, 
which will make the anit 27 grains of Btaodard' gold and 405 ] 
grains of standard silver,"' 

In carrying out tljis plan in the act of April 9, 1792, I 
Congrese' deviated slightly from the recoramendations. The [ 
alloy in the silver dollar was not made one twelfth, hut about ] 
one ninth, by fixing the standard weight at 416 graina. The J 
original eilver dollar, therefore, weighed 416 graina (not 412J), 
and contained 371^ grains of pure silver. No gold dollar 
pieces were authorized ; but the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, waa i 
made the basis of our gold coins. Xhe eagle watt to contain ' 
270 grains of standard coin and 247'5 grains of pure j 
80 that one gold dollar would have weighed 23 grains, and I 
contained 24"75 grains of pure gold. Fifteen times 24'75 
graina gives 371^ grains, the weight of pure metal in the i 
silver dollar, making the ratio between the pnre metals in j 
our coins 1 : 15, as intended by Ilamilton. The ratio, of 
course, is never estimated on the standard weights in the 
coins. 

The subsidiary silver coins, or those of denominations be- 
low one dollar, were established of a weight and fineness 
corresponding to that of the dollar piece. That is, two halves, 

' " ^landard " is tbe term applied to the pare metal miicd with the slloy. 
The actual weight of a fininhed coin, of course, eonuuna ■ tsrtairt weight or fine 
or pure metal, plus the allof. England, Spain, Portugal, and France then pat 
an alloy ot one twelfth of the total, or standard, weight into their gold coins, 
(See " Report of 18T8," p. 466.) The origin of this frgction is In the use of 
carats Twenty-four carats fine is a slandnrd of pure gold, and these countrlea 
adopted m Ihe standard of fineness in their gold coine twenlj-two carata, or H, 
or {i. Reduced to the decimal Bfstem, ^ is H16'6fl thousandths fine. 

* Although Ilamilton recommended the same alloy for silver as for gold 
coios, for some reason Congress did not carry out the suggestion. Instead uf 
■ddbg a11o}> la 371) cntina of pure gilrer, bo as to make the standard weight 
40a grains (which would have been one twelfth alloy). Congress fixed the stand- 
ard weight of the silver dollar at 416 grains, thus establishing a fraction a little 
ninth of alloy [or. In the decimal system, 8t)2'43 thousandths 
fine). The same was true of the subsidiaij aiker coins, oc denominations 

dollar. 
For the provisions of the act at length, eee^Hgndii lH. 



lations below ^^0^ 
eee^i^dii lH. ^K 



four quarteni, ton ilinii'R, or twenty half-dimes, contained as 
many graino (371 i) uf pure silver as did the one-dollar piece, 
Thoruf oro, as vrv shall see later, whenever anything happened 
to alToct the circulation of the dollar piece, ite<iually affected 
tlia subsidiary coinaj^. This, aB is now well known, was an 
error, and Hubsetjuently resulted in the disappearance of all 
coins used for *' small change." 

It was also enacted (Sec. 14) that " it shall he lawful for 
any jiersou or persons to bring to the said Mint gold and sil- 
ver bullion, in onler to their being coined." These worda 
contain the important privilege known as " Free Coinage," 
by which is meant the right of any private person to have 
liuUion coined at the legal rates. If the Government reserves 
to itaelf this right, there would not be free coinage. This is 
a matter of importance, because through it alone can Gresh- 
am's law have an immediate effect. If tliere is a profit in 
sending one of two legal metals to the Mint, and in with- 
drawing the other, witli the rcsnlt of displacing one of the 
metals in circulation with another, it is necessary, of course, 
that access to the Mint should bo free to any one who seea 
this chance of profit. 

Free coinage, however, is to be distinguished from the 
absence in the act of any charge for " seignionige," as ex- 
pressed in the words : " And that the bullion so brought shall 
be there flflsayed and coined as speedily as may be after the 
receipt thereof, and that free of expense to the person or per- 
sons by whom the same shall have been brougliL" Seignior- 
age is a charge exacted from persons for coining their bull- 
ion into coins at the Mint ; bat no such charge was exacted 
in this act of 1T92. 

The legal-tender power was granted to both gold and sil- 
ver coins, and subsidiary coinage as well, to an unlimited ex- 
tent, in these words (Sec. 16) : " All the gold and silver coins 
which shall have been struck at, and issued from, the said 
Mint shall be a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever, 
according to the respective values hereinbefore declared, and 
those of less than full weight at values pro^wrtional to their 
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respective weights." As regards the Bubsidiary coins this was 
an erroi', from the point of view of all later experience. That 
subaidiary coins should be an unlimited tender to any amount, 
however, wlien of equal value with the dollar piece, could not 
create much annoyance. 

Such was the bimetallic aystem established, soon after the 
foundation of our Government, in 1792. There probably 
never was a better example of tlie double standard, one more 
simple, or one for whoso sncceseful trial the conditions could 
have been more favorable. There was no jirejudice among 
the people against the use of either gold or silver. The rela- 
tive values of the two metals had been fairly steady for a 
long time in the past. At the start everything seemed fair. 
The real difficulty which the future disclosed was one inher- 
ent in a system based upon the concurrent use of two met- 
als, each of which is aftected by causes independent of the 
other. The difficulty was certainly not, as some would have 
US believe, in the selection of a wrong ratio. Knowing, as 
we now do, that the ratio between gold and silver began to 
change, as if for a long-continued alteration of their rela- 
tions, at the very time when Hamilton was setting up a 
double standard, and learning, as we have, that he declined, 
from lack of time, to ascertain the market ratio for " the 
commercial world," we are prepared to find that, as he was 
wrong in theory, he was also ■wrong in the ratio he selected 
■with 80 narrow a view. This, however, is not true. It hap- 
pened that the ratio he adopted, on the sole ground that it ' 
was near to the current relation ' in the United States, was also, 
by a piece of good fortune, as near as could be expected to the 
ratjo of " the commercial world." By reference to the Ham- 
burg tables it will be seen that European prices during the 
four years from 1790 to 1T93 {inclusive) gave a market ratio 
of almost exactly 1 : 15, Indeed, if Hamilton had taken the 
European market into account, it is difficult to understand 



' Jeftenoa approved of Hamilton's clioice of 1 : IS. CC " RepotL of 1670," 
p. 480. 
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what other ratio he could properly have adopted.' As a mat- 
ter of fact, his legal ratio corresponded with the market ratio 
when hia plan went into operation. Ab a matter of Hamil- 
ton's own monetary skill, it was surely but a hand-to-mouth 
policy ; for a ratio different from that of the commercial world 
would have been wholly unjustified by correct monetary rules. 
§ 5. We mnst now accompany the new coinage system in 
the course of its experience during 
the first period of its history. The 
young and promising offspring of 
Hamilton started well, but soon be- 
gan to limp, and then to walk on 
only one leg. We must therefore 
investigate the cause of this trouble. 
In calling attention to Chart I it 
was noticed that the relative values 
of gold and silver began to change 
soon after 1780 ; that relatively to 
gold the valne of silver fell (or, not 
to prejudge the case, the value of 
gold rose relatively to silver) until 
in the last five years of the c«ntury 
the ratio remained in the vicinity of 
1 : 15-5. By continuing the table of 
figures from 1800 to 1833, tlie peri- 
od represented by the chart, it will 
be possible to see the extent and di- 
rection of further changes in tliis 
season of trial for the new system. 
As already observed, the market val- 
ue, according to Hamburg prices of 
silver, never rose after 1793 to tho 

' ET«n if we rike tb« nntnutworthj figard of While, we find ih»l the tmtio 
wBi below I;tS, uid had been dnoe ITSfl, Tberetote it can nut be charged 
b; Beaton thai Hamilton tarorcd idlrpr b; the ntlo of 1 : 1.1, since tlii* ratio 
giTe gold ma exchange vnlne in the otiaa grvktcr tbui that Id the mvket (to far 
•■ WhiM'a Ubie goe»). 
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ratio of 1 : 15 (indicated by tbe horizontal line), within thia 
period which extends to 1833 {although it came nearest to 
it in 1S14 and 1817). After 1S20 tliere waa a lower level 
in the relative value of silver to gold, indicating a more or 
less perroanent change in the relations of the two metals, at 
a rate between 1 : 15^ and 1 : 16. The decUne after 1793 was 
steady, broken by a rally in 1803-1805, and followed by a 
fall below 1 : 16 in 1S13. These are tbe simple facts, taken 
from t!ie most trustworthy sources, concerning the relor 
tive values of gold and silver in the first period after Ham- 
ilton established his system in 1782. Thus was fulfilled his 
prophecy : " The revolution, therefore, which may take place 
in tjie comparative value of gold and silver wiU be changea in 
the state of the latter rather than in that of the former." 

Without stopping now to consider the cause of this change 
in tbe relations of gold and silver, it will be best to explain 
the effects of this change — no matter what its eauee — upou the 
coinage of the United States. The situation now resembles 
that of a man who, having balanced a lever on a fulcrum, and 
then, after liaving lengthened one arm and shortened the 
other, should expect the lever to balance on the fulcrum in 
the same manner as before. We now have an illuBtration of 
Gresham's law — that when two metals are both legal tender, 
tbe cheaper one will drive tbe dearer out of circnlation. 
This can not operate, however, unless there is " free coinage," 
and unless there is snch a divergence between tbe mint and 
the market ratios of gold and silver as will secure to the 
money-brokers a profit by exchanging one kind of coins for 
the olher. But, as we have already seen, " free coinage " i 
existed, and a profitable difference ' between the mint and the 
market ratios in the United States appeared about as early as 
1810. 



' Mr. Bnring, tho bunker, teetlfiod: "A vcrj slight difference of one trnlh 
cr one tourth per cent noutcl determine tbe uic of one mptal or anotlier." — 
Qooted b; C. P. White, p. 43 of "U. R, Report Kn, 378," vol. ii, 1883-1884. let 
•et^n, 9Bd Congress. In spealiiDg sgiia of ilia report I (lull describe It u 
"Beport No. 278, 1833-1834." 
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The operation of Gresham's law is in reality a very sim- 
ple matter. If farmere found tliat in the same village eggs 
were purchased at a higher price in one of two shops than 
in the other, it would not be long before they all carried 
their basketB to the first shop. Likewise, in regard to gold 
or silver, the possessor of either metal has two places where 
he can dispose of it — the XTnited States Mint, and the bullion 
market; he can cither have it coined and receive in new 
coins the legal equivalent for it, or sell it as a commodity at a 
given price per ounce. If ho finds that silver in the form 
of United States coins buys more gold than he could pur- 
chase with the same amount of silver in the bullion mar- 
ket, he sends his silver to the Mint rather than to the bull- 
ion market. By reference to Chart I, it will be seen that 
the market value of silver relatively to gold had fallen to 
1 ; 16, while at the Mint the ratio was 1 : 15. That is, in the 
market it required sixteen ouncea of silver to buy one 
ounce of gold bullion ; but at the Mint the Government 
received fifteen ounces of silver, and coined it into silver 
coins which were legally equivalent to one ounce of gold. 
The possessor of silver thus found an inducement of one 
ounce of silver to sell his silver to tiie Mint for coins, rather 
tlian in the market for bullion. Bat as yet the possessor 
of silver had only got silver coins from the Mint. How 
was he to realize Iiis gain? Will people give tlie more 
valuable gold for his less valuable silver coins! To some 
minds there ia a difficulty in understanding how a cheaper 
dollar is actually exchanged for a dearer dollar. This also 
ia simple. The mass of people do not follow the market 
values of gold and silver bullion, nor calculate arithmetically 
when a profit can be made by buying np this or that coin. 
The general public know little about such tilings, and if they 
did, a little arithmetic would deter them. These matters are 
relegated by common consent to the money-brokers, a class 
of men who, above all others, know the value of a small 
fraction and the gain to bo derived from it. Ordinary per- 
sons hand out gold or silver, when they are in concurrent 
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eircQlation, tinder the Eapposidon that the intrinsic value of 
gold is Just eqaal to the intrinsic value of silver in the coins, 
according to the legal ratio expressed in the coins. If, under 
BDch conilitions, silver falla as ahove dewrribed, the money- 
broker will continue to present silver bullion at the Mint, 
and the silver coins he receives he can eschange for gold 
coins as long as gold coins remain in common circulation — 
that is, as long as gold coins are not withdrawn hy every one 
from circulation. Having now received an ounce of gold in 
coin for his fifteen ounces of silver coin, he can at once sell 
the gold as bullion (most probably melting it, or selling it to 
exporters) for sixteen onnces of silver bullion. He retains 
one ounce of silver as profit, and with the remaining fifteen 
onnces of silver goes to the Mint for more silver coins, ex- 
changes these for more gold coins, sells the gold as bullion 
again for silver, and continaes this round until gold coins 
have disappeared from circulation. When every one begins 
to find oat that a gold eagle will buy more of silver bullion 
than it will of silver dollars in current exchanges, then the 
gold eagle will be converted into bnllion and (xase to pass 
from hand to liand aa coin. The existence of a profit in sell- 
ing gold coins as bullion, and presenting silver to be coined at 
the Mint, is due to the divergence of the market from the 
l^al ratio, and no power' of the Government can prevent 
one metal from going out of circulation. Like the farmers 
with tlieir eggs, under the operation of Gresham'e law silver 
■will be taken where it is of the most value (the United States 
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by weight 
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impKif** mirtmej. At th« Uim of the trcaiy of IS3S, between Great Britain, 
Dm (Fiillod Staloi. mm) Jipu, wbicb putiUl; opened np the lut coimlrr to 
fmmpim triulM, ■ nnj cnrioai ijitem of corrmey «iuted in Japut The niMt 
telHiMn JefMntue eats wui the kobaii)!, ooiMljiing of m ihia oval dUk of gold 
atimil l*n Intihn* long and on* inch and ■ quarler wide, welgbinc two hunilred 
Itralna, anil otnamoiiled In a terj priniltlre manner. It wb« passing curreoi in 
til* liiwn' nf Japin for tour allicr itxeba*, but wu woKb in Englixh monej 
aUnil ln>, tut, wlinna* the (ilrer iltcbu wm equal qdI; to abnut li, id. Thus 
(Ih> Ji|i«iiom onn) peliraallnR tholr gold monej at onlj about one third of ita 
taliin, a* Ntlmaliil atwiinllnj; to the reUtlTo Talues of (be melaU in otbcr parte 
of llw worlil. I'lm imrllvil Euiopran trader* enjojed a rare opponunitj for 
matilnit imifll, )lj biifinit "P t''" kobangs at tbe nntive rating they trebled 
llwlr MHini^, ttnttl the natirr*. p«ra>lTlng what was being done, wlthdn^w from 
PirwiUtlxn (he remainder of the (pild," — Jeroni, " Money and Uecbanism of 
1l)i-li<insp," p, m. 

• Rev i^f^tl. rhap. III. f B. 

I lln wliMi a mpiirl wa* madH January, 98, ISIS. S Finance, p. >^ 

' " Thtrlr Year*' Vie*," *oL I, chap. c*. Spcetdi on the reiital of 

0U miTTVMUJ. 
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fix the time at about 1S12. Thia is corroborated by Craw- 
ford,' Secretary of the Treasury, who asserts tliat a change in 
the relative values had taken place many years before 1820. 
"When we recall that saeh a process aa the substitution of 
one metal by another muBt be comparatively alow, especially 
in a new and sparsely settled country, the causes must have 
been at work some time before, if we read in a report to 
Congress in 1821: "On inquiry, they find that gold coins, 
both foreign and of the United States, have, in a great meaa- 
nre, disappeared."' It eeems, therefore, to bo clear that 
gold began to disappear as early as 1810, if not before, and 
that little of it was in circulation by 1818.* Indeed, since 
1793 there esJBted in the relative values of gold and silver 
a strong reason why gold should not circulate in the United 
States, and why Mr. Lowndes should have said * in 1819 : 

I "It \% believed that gold, when mmpared with Bilver, has been /or many 
ytan aiipredMing in vulne." — lo « " Report on the Currency," February 94, 1820. 
Cf. " Report of 1818," p, 019. " In the autumn of the gear ISSO [NoTember 
SG] an article, Tritten by me, iraa published in your gazette ['National Ga- 
iclte'l zxYAaSmaglheeaimoflhcdiiapptaranceofgotdfrom l/te United Stata." — 
CouJy RagueC, " CumiDcj and Banlcing," p. 207. 

* And they add: "There is a oonlinual and steady drain of that metal from 
tbla country." S«c "Beport o( 1878," p. BH. 

* " It is a notorious fact that there is at thia moment a traffic carried on 
between ibe Uniied Ststea and Caoada more destructive to our national inter- 
est than an evsaion of the embargo, or even partially supplying the enemy nilh 
provisions, as its effects are so much more ertenslve. ire mian the lalinff front 
Mil tounlry on immmte qtianlitg of GOLD to Canada, and receiving therefor 
British Government bills. It is well known that thousands of pounds sterling 
are daily offered on the eiciiange; and such ia the demand at this moment for 
gold tint it will bring upward of i per cent advance for the purpose of the above- 
mentioned traffic." — From the " Boston Patriot," in " tjiles' ICegister," vi, p. 43, 
1SU. 

* 8 " Finance," p. 899. Mr. Ingham (Secretary of the Treasury, In a report 
to the Senate, Uaj 4, ISaO), in discussing this, says that, although Lowadea 
attributed the fact to an error in the selectioD of a ratio by Hamilinn, " it does 
not appear from the market price in the United States, during the whole of that 
time [n9!-1819], that gold was more valuable for eiportalion limn silver. On 
the contrary, it will be observed, by reference lo Tabic B [White's untrust- 
worthy tabic], that in England, prior to 1810, the ratio of gold to silver bad for 
fifty years averaged at less than 1 to UTE, and at no period of ten years m 
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"It can Bcarcely be considered as having formed a material 
part of our money circulation for the last twentj-six years. 
In fact, the eituation has been thus distinctly described : ' 

" Our national gold coins were seldom if ever used as car- 
rency. Silver, which, by the act of 1792, rated quite as high 
as its commercial value, was the only national coin much used 
by our citizens. On our N.ortLwestern and Southern frontiera, 
and in some Atlantic cities, foreigners occasionally scattered 
foreign gold coins. But these did not form any considerable 
portion of the circnlatine medium, except perhaps at the Sonth- 
west. As they were v^ued by weight, their circulation was 
highly inconvenient and often the subject of imposition. Their 
value was oonstanlly fiuctuating, according to the rates of ex- 
change OD Europe, where they were a legal tender in payment 
of balances due from us," 

In fact, the result of careful inquiry reveals to ns that 
gold coins were seldom seen during the largest part of this 
period from 1792 to 1834. Even when bank-paper was used, 
the reserves of the banks were generally in silver, not in 
gold.* Whatever the cause of the change in the relative 
values, certain it is that gold disappeared, and that the United 
States had but a single silver currency as early as 1817, and 
probably earlier. 

Tliese conclusions are fortified by the retams of gold and 
silver coinage at the United States Mint. In the cspoaition 
of (iresham's law it was explained that tlie metal which had 
fallen in value would be presented at the Mint to be coined, 
while the dearer metal would go into the melting-pot. or be 
exported. Inasmuch as silver had fallen in value relatively 
to gold, it was to be expected that, to some extent, even in a 
new community where specie was scarce, silver would be 
brought to the Mint in preference to gold. And this is what 
we find to be the fact. After 1806 the coinage of silver dis- 

h]gfat4l lo IB," ne then ■dniEu " the fiiet tbnl It [Raid) did not tben [prior 
to 1819] circuUlc" Cf. " Riporl ot 1878," p. 670, tor the contcil. 

■ " n. R. Report," p. G, Ko. BIS, !4th CongreM, lat senion, Uarcli SB, 18Se, 
* C. P, While uti, to 1813 : " For Ibo lut flfleen jeua our currenoy hu 
Irani cioludTolir l»iik-nnl«« (except for *m>t1 chsngc), subject to redBiDptiott,oa 
deaud, *>ll> «'■«'."—" Keport No. 178," p. S4, 18U3-I831. 
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tinetly increaeed, withont an iucrease of gold coinage, while 
soon after the war of 1812 the coinage of gold almost entirely 
ceased, but the issue of silver coins steadily multiplied during 
the remainder of this period. This can be most easily seen 
in Chart II. The length of the dark lines away from the 
perpendicular line shows the value of gold coined (estimated 
in dollars) each year,' while the open lines, extending in an 
opposite direction, show the same for silver.* So distinct a 
change in the relative amounts of gold and silver coinage 
since 1805 is in itself cumulative proof that there was such a 
variation of the mai-kct from the Mint ratio as to send silver 
to the Mint for coinage in preference to gold as early as 1806. 
And this, too, although American dollar pieces ceased to be 
sent out from the Mint after 1805, and were not coined from 
that time to 1830. The mass of silver coins issued were in 
the form of hajf-dollars, which contained proportionally the 
same weight of silver as the dollar piece. 

In summing up, we find that, in fact, the ratio of 1 : 15 
was in accordance with the market ratio at the time of the 
establishment of the Mint in 1792, but that Hamilton was 
attempting to set up the new system on the elope of a de- 
clining value of silver relatively to gold ; and that this down- 
ward movement was unknown to the statesmen of that day. 
The divergence of the market from the Mint ratio brought 
Gresham's law into operation as early as the period from 
1805 to 1810, and before 1820 it had virtually driven gold out 
of use as a medium of exchange. 

' The cioeptiocial gold coinage ia IS20 wsb due to special im[>orta[iDtis of 
d bj ihe Baak of the Ciiited Stdtes, in otivr lo bring nbout apccie pajmcntB. 
' See Table of *""""' Coinage at (he United Stalea Uinl, Appendix IV, 




j^ 1. The problera before us in this cliapter is economio 
1 liistorical. Having seen in tlie preceding cbap- 
t«r tlie etFecte of a cliange in the relative values of gold and 
fllwr ujwn our monetary sj'ateni, it will now be iieceHsary to 
flu«l nn explanation of the canses which produced ttiiH change. 
The position baa been token by some writers that the 
tHwrgonce of the market from the Mint ratio, in the period 
wu lire speaking of, was, in fact, a rise in the value of gold 
ivhitively to silver, not a fall in t!ie value of silver relatively 
lo gold. The cause of this increased value of gold, they 
Mnert, was dne to the demand of England for gold with 

^irhich to resume specie paymente in accordance with the act 

Tftf 1819. In the well-known and elaborate reports' of Mr. 

I'OtnipbeU P. White to Congrese in 1832 we fifld the theory 

rvcll developed : 

§• There were certainly no indications that gold was rated 
Hoo low in our staDdnnl of 1 to 15 earlier than 18S1, wftsn the 
tj^fflUh demand commenced, The fact of concomitance in 
I VTi^nts is not relied upon na a proof of effective agency ; but a 
I great demand for yW and an increatfd relative value for 
\B^d being corvil circttmetaneea, and in accordance with the 
I aniversally admitted principle that a new or sudden increase 
I of demand will enhance pnoes, it appears to be a natural and 
I ntional inference that the British demand for gold was the 
of increasing the value in respect to silver." 

a. R. Report No. 378," 18»-18S4,<»'>t»iu 
•M " Report," Uarch 11, 1882. 
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Condy Raguct ' believed that tiie change of the market 
ratio had at leaet been brought to general notice by the 
English demand for gold. The theory of Mr. C. P. White 
has been revived of lute by Mr. S. Dana Ilorton,' who eaya : 
" The concurrent circulation of the metals at 15 : 1 (with that 
vis inertia which is one of the unsettled problenia of money) 
did not succumb to the influences of foreign demand until 
the drain began for the resumption of gold payment in Eng- 
land." He Bubetautiates his position by quot- 
ing* the following table of average prices, 
computed by Professor Jevons, to show that 
the EngUsti demand for gold caused a shrink- 
age in gold prices of commodities. The effect 
of this English demand is traced in Mr. Hor- 
ton's argument by giving estimates of the sup- 
ply of gold and silver then existing, and then 
comparing with the existing supply the amount 
of gold collected by England, in order to show 
how large the demand was in proportion to the 
supply. It is estimated ' by him that the amount of gold 
used as a medium of exchange in western Europe in 1810 

'"It wag in tbe earlj part of the jear 1818 — when the eubject of the re- 
imnption of cash paymuots by Ihc Bank of England (wliicli tod been suspended 
lince 1797) occupied the nllenlion of tlie British public and prepared the waj 
for the Kt of Parliament to that effect, which was adopted in 1819— thai ft 
^ange in the relative Talue of gold and silver In (he market of the trading 
world firtt bteamt gcntraVg apparenl in the United Sola." — "CurretlOjr ud 
Bonking," p. SS3. Boltcs, fallowing Raguet, Bays on one page: "Kot until 
1818, when the que^tioD arose ol resuming cash pByments br the Bank of Eng- 
land, did the tact clearly appear in this country that a change had occurred in 
the relative value of gold and silver " ; but on (he next page he osaerta that " of 
llie two metals it was apparent, even before llie war of 1812, that gold was 
more desirable for eiportation than silver." — " Financial BiDtnry of (he United 
Stalea." pp. BOa, 003. 

• "Report of 1878," p, 460, note. Cf. also ibid., pp, 701-70B. In the»« 
pftges Ilorton gives a short statement of his poGilion in convenient form. In 
bii volume, " Gold and Silver" (1877), pp. 74-98, he developed ihia theoiy 
more fully. 

"■Gold and Silver." p. 83, 

<Ibid.. pp. 81, g3, 84. 
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wai $1(15,000,000, nmi tliat tho accumulations of England 
fur ri<iiuiii|il[iin |>ur|Miii(>8 criNituii a new demand for from 
|ltilfl,IMiii,<><K) to IjtlftO.OOO.OOO (if gold, while the annual pro- 
itiirl lull III (liiit tliim WHH i»nl>' 1.7,500,000. " When, however, 
(lid |iit>i<«M uf uUtuitiiiig gold [for England] from abroad 
had ImkI liino Id (ixi'i't lln full vSwt on prices, and gold was 
uHliiillj' HiiUtlliilod for iwiH-r, tlio fall took place, as de- 
lilnlud ill llio liiMi' of pHw-*, giving for 1821-182i an aver- 
tkgii (if lio III till) )ilui^i} of lltt -a difference of level of nearlj 
ml imr iHiiit." 

Wlillo MVt-ry ono must ndniit tho effect of a new demand 
li|i<in an Hiiallim'd world'* supiily of gold to increase ita 
Viilllo, It tliww not ntH'iii to ino xafo to txriievo that gold 
riuiii ii) vulilti rtdutivitly to dlvor liocnuse of tho English de- 
IliHiid. To hoglu with, I nintit deny the worth of any 
KlluiMua lU) to tho osiating mipply of gold at any lime ; they 
Hl'u nl iiiiwl guuMiw, ami, in ihu nature of things, can not be 
limru tliHii tUti iiio«t vague approximations. No statistics 
tif tlila hitiil will do to build a theory upon. It is a different 
lldiig with thu annual supply, since it is comparatively easy 
to Hiniiirtnln tho sums protlucod by the mines. 

I Hill iiii<11iio(t to think, moreover, that in this case too 
liilMili I" iiuulo of a demand such as that of England at this 
' I him, wliiuli, in truth, only shifted a part of the uxisting stock 
iif tliu luulaU from one part of the commercial world to 
hiii'IIkh'. Ktigland vm only reclaiming that share of gold 
wltiuli tlio pro]H)rtion of liur tninsactions to the total transae- 
lioliH of th« AVtwturn world warranted. She could have had 
)U) iiiiii'u buforu tho rt'striction act in 1T97, and elie could 
ruluiu iiu iiiorti jHiriimufntly in her circulation in 1S33. 
I hiring till) (wntlnuanoe of tho Ileslriction Act England let 
llur gold go, and otht>r countries obtained a greater amount 
Ihnn litifiiru In proportion to their transactions. About 
J^il IHua the old relation was resumed — except so far as 
rKtiMuiit loiiri (or a general dvmand for money^ throughout 
iiinert*ial world had increaMxl or changed. Was the 
^ atHMinudatlon of gold by England then, in its essence, a n^w 
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demand on the existing stock of the world, taking into ac- 
count tlie total demand of the world as well as the total sup- 
ply ! If it was not, then the perturbations of prices which 
may have been caused by the refluent tide of gold into Eng- 
land would soon settle themselves in accordance with tbe 
new and permanent distiibution of gold. If Mr. Horton had 
shown that transactions, or general demand for gold as a 
medium of exchange, had increaced by 1S20 as compared 
with 1797, without a corresponding change in the supply of 
gold, or in economizing expedients or Fabstitutes for gold, 
then he might have had ground for aagerting that gold had 
risen in value. This he has not done. 

Oranting, however, all the influence which Mr. Ilorton as- 
cribes to the English demand, it will be observed that he lo- 
cates^ the effect on prices of the increased valfe of gold in the 
years 1821-1824. But, from the evidence we have already col- 
lected, there is not a shadow of a doubt but that the change 
in the value of silver relatively to gold was felt in the United 
States before the war of 1812, and that, as Raguet says, gold 
had disappeared from circulation by 1818. Therefore, even 
without questioning all that Mr. Horton claims in regard to the 
effect on prices of the English demand for gold, it applies to a 
period (1820-1830) which lies outside of the time (1810-1820) 
when the disturbing causes we are now discussing were oper- 
ating to drive gold out of circulation in the United States. 
Inasmuch as the change in the ratio between gold and silver 
was apparent in the period from 1810-1S20, the cause of 
the change must therefore have been one which could have 
had nothing to do with the English demand for gold which 
took effect later, in 1820-1830. In short, some other cause* 

> " SilTcr and Gold," p. 88. 

* Gallatin also denies the validity of Horton's theory in the following words : 
''It is erroneously that the exportation of American gold coins, which com- 
meneed in the year ISSl^ has been ascribed to that extraordinary demand [in 
England for parposes of resumption]. That exportation has been continued 
iminterraptedly after that cause had ceased to operate, and, as will be seen 
hereafter, Is due to the alteration from that epoch in the rate of the exdianges.** 
— <)aotcd by C. P. White in " Report No. 278," 1838-1834, p. 42. 
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than is aGsigned by Mr. Horton waa at work to produce a diver- 
gence in the values of gold and silver, which certainly had a 
marked effect before 1816, tlie year when silver was made a 
Babeidiary metal in the English coinage, and long before 
England began to collect any gold whatever for her resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1819-1S22.' A glance at Chart 
I will show, even if we take the untrustworthy figures of 
White, that the change in the relative values of gold and sil- 
ver had occurred bo long before the English demand conld 
have produced an effect that Mr. Horton's position seems to 
me entirely untenable. 

Mr. Horton, however, goes still further, and asserts* that 
there was a rise in the value of gold, " because," he says, "as 
far as I can ascertain, the change of ratio was really a rise of 
gold, not a fall ttf silver. I am aware of no evidence that the 
general value of money as shown by averages of prices was 
less in 1820-1830 thanU was in 1770-1780. Whatever scanty 
researches on this subject have come to my knowledge indi- 
cate a lower range of prices in the former than in the latter 
period." So far as the periods concern us, the comparison 
should be made between 17S0-1790 and 1810-1820, since 
the ratio between gold and silver had distinctly changed in 
the latter period ; and the former period gives a just means 
of comparison because it includes the fairly quiet years be- 
fore the great continental wars with France. It will be our 
part, then, to discover, so far as possible, what change prices 
underwent in this period ; but before doing so it will be best 



' "Thu RcsuniptioD Acl of 1819 continued the reatriction of cnsh pajment 
to Fvbniarj, IS20. sad tbere*fl«r ordered the redemption bv tbe bank of il« 
Dotd, *bcD Uumuutcd, la a ([UBDlity of not lees than Biit; onncea of gold (orer 
tl,0()O) in gold bullion. M a discount for paper of about 3J per cent till Octo- 
ber, I830i [roiD that date till Haj. IS21, at about S per cent disrount; and 
thereafter, till Maj, IS23, at par, but still In bullion; whUc after the latter dat« 
■II nolo were U) be paid in |^ld coin oa preteDtation. 

" The bank waa, faowerer, permitted to paj in bullion at higher ral«a in fiird 
period^ aivd In gold ooin after Uaj 1, IBS2. A subtequenl law permitted fall 
redemption after Uaj 1, 1823."— tlorton, "Ookl aod^vcr," p. m. 

"•Report of 1878," p. 701. 
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to explain briefly the eeonomic principles on whicli relations 
of prices and money depend. 

§ 2. Value, wc know, ia a ratio. The value of an ox, esti- 
mated in sheep, is the number of sheep for which tlie ox will 
exchange. If one ox eschanges for twenty sheep, an ox is 
twenty times as valuable as one sheep, or a sliecp is one-twenti- 
eth as valuable as an ox. So with gold or silver. When the 
number of grains of silver in a dollar is exchanged for goods, 
value of the silver is expressed in the quantity of other things 
for which it will exchange, as, for example, two bushels of oats. 
On the other hand, the value of the oats is the quantity of silver 
they wilt purchase. Value, it isthu8fieen,iB a relation. There 
must always be some other thing with which to compare the 
given commodity. For instance, in comparing silver with 
gold, the value of silver relatively to gold is the number of 
grains of gold for which a fixed amount of silver will freely 
exchange. If at any time more silver than before is needed 
to buy the same quantity of gold, tliis means that either silver 
has fallen in value relatively to gold, or that gold has risen 
in valne relatively to silver. Now, however, if gold had re- 
mained nearly stable in its power of purchasing otlier com- 
modities in general — that is, bought about the same amonnta 
as before of various things other than silver; and if more 
grains of silver were needed than before to buy a given num- 
ber of grains of gold — then, of course, it would be said that 
silver had fallen not merely with regard to gold, but to com- 
modities in general. But, on the other hand, if silver fell in 
its valne relatively to gold, and all other commodities like- 
wise fell in relation to gold, then, of course, it will be said 
thftt gold has risen in value not merely with regard to silver, 
bnt to commodities in general. The amount of money, such 
as gold and silver given for an article, is its price. If gold 
rises in value, less of it is needed to buy other goods, there- 
fore prices fall. In other words, if gold prices fall, the value 
of gold, provided we leave credit out of question, has in- 
creased relatively to commodities in general, "With this 
brief exposition we may now go on to the study of our facte. 
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g 3. It ig inciinibent on us, first, to discover whether, in the ! 
period from 1780 to 1820, gold gained or loBt in its general 
purchasing power over ordinary goods. That is, whether 
gold prices rose or fell in 1810-1830, as compared with 
1780-1790. But we const keep in view that prices are the 
result of two factors — (1) the amount of money taken in con- 
nection with its rapidity of circulation, and (2) the extent 
of credit and speculation. Every one knows that credit ia 
purchasing power, and that prices rise and fall wholly tlirough 
the use of credit in seasons of an expansion or depression of ' 
confidence. The fall of prices which takes place after a 
commercial crisis is due more to a collapse of credit than to 
any contraetiou in the actual quantity of the money-factor. 
If, in studying this question, we suppose that the play of 
credit should be considered as about equal in the two periods 
for comparison, 1780-1790 and 1810-1820, then we may 
fairly draw an inference as to the purchasing power of gold 
from tables of prices. On no other basis can the conclusion 
as to the value of gold be worth anything. In fact, for this 
reason, ordinary inferences from tables of prices are mislead- 
ing in the extreme. For the present comparison the prices 
for this period have been arranged by Prof. Jovons' and 
reduced to a scale of 100, whirJi represents the prices of 
forty commodities in 1783. The results are presented here- 
with in Chart HI, to which has been added the line repre- 
senting the index-numbers computed by the " London Econo- 
mist." The latter are based on the figure 2,200, wliich is 
the sum of tlie scales of 22 articles, each by itself having 
100 a^ a basis. The average prices of 1 846-1850 are taken 
as the standard (2,200), and the movement of the line shows 
the subsequent departure of prices from that basis. This 
completes a chart of the movement of prices to the present 
day; although it is to be regretted that the prices are not 
calculated in the same way, both by Mr. Jevons and the 

'Rut publbbetl in the " LoDdon SiatiKtical JoiinMl"in June, 1895, vol, 
snili, pp. IM-.ISO. uiJ repriatod ia " laTeatigfttiooa in Cumncj uliI Fmaaoe' 
(1SS4), pp. 144-MS. 
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"Economist," thus presenting a continnons talile witLont 
the break Bince 1850. In the tiguree given by Prof. Jevons 
we have the following results condensed 
in the accompanying table. So far as pshwi. *IJ^ 

these figures prove anything, when we - — — — ~ -^.t' 

compare the period in which our ratio 'si^la^o ii8-b ^'^ 
of 1 : 15 was established by Hamilton ie2ij-iaao Has 7,i 
with the period from 1810-1920, during 
which gold disappeared from the United States, ;it surely 
can not be said that gold prices fell (thus indicating an in- 
creased value of gold). Although our concern is not with 
the years from 1S20-1830, yet even in this period we do 
not find that prices were lower when compared with those \ 
of 17Sa-1792. And in Mr. Ilorton's discussion it will be 1 
observed that he only wishes to ehow a fall of prices in 
1821-1825. I can therefore beheve that the English de- 
mand had only a temporary influence on the value of gold, 
and that the purchasing power of gold depended upon the 
demand of the commercial countries taken as a whole, and 
not npon that of England alone. I must also believe that a 
change in the relative valura of gold and silver was sufficiently 
uiade out as eariy as 1810. and that it had its effect in driving 
gold out of circulation in the United States before 1820, 
Moreover, as we have not been able to find that the general 
purchasing power of gold (as expressed in the figures referred 
to by Mr. Horton) in 1810-1820 was less than in 1T82-1793, 
we can not believe that gold had risen in value (in the former 
period). Therefore it seonis to be inevitable timt there was a 
fall in the value of silver, not merely with reference to gold, 
hut with reference to conimodities in general. On the con- 
trary, we have seen, by the tables given herewith and by Chart 
III, that gold prices in the period just preceding 1820 were, 
if anything, higher than in 1782-1792. That is, so far as these 
prices go for anything, it was rather to be said that gold had 
fallen slightly, rather than risen, in its purchasing power, or, 
in other words, had fallen in its value relatively to other goods. 
It does not appear from Mr. Jevons's figures, then, that 
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the valne of gold had risen hy 1S20 as compared with 178^ 
1792. Some confirmatory tefitimonj is ofiered by Dr. Ed- 
mund Schebek in the tables ' of prices of a few articles in 
Continental markets : 
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It IB to be kept in mind, howeror, that these were articles 
which would be in particnlar demand during the Napoleonic 
wars on the Continent. But tlie comparison of the average 
priccB for 1781-1790 with those for either the period 1311- 
1820 or even 1821-1830 shows a marked rise of prices in the 
later periods. Still this does not furnish very strong jiroof 
that the valoe of gold had not risen relatively to grain, be- 
canse Dr. Schebek has reduced all the qootationa to silver 
prices. Therefore, there is a probable induction* to be made 

'" Collcwiv-AoaweUiuig »on Beitriigoa tiuGMcliichu der Preise,** Fraene 
(1878), p. lOi. 

' AootbcT Uble from Dr. Schebek (p. 8") if giYcn herewith, which wiiruti 
the lame interences : 
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from the table, so far as it goes, to the efEect tliat since silver 
prices Lad rieeii, the value of silver bad fallen in its pnr- 
ehafiing power in grain ; for if more silver is needed to 
purchase grain than before, the value of silver has fallen 
relatively to grain. 

§ 4. The valae of either of the precious metals at ft given 
short period is a question of demand and supply; and it 
can bo seriously influenced by cost of production only in the 
course of long periods, unless the lessened cost of obtaining 
the supply throws enormous quantities on the market at 
once, and thus depresses its value iu a comparatively few 
years. The effect on the value, however, takes place through 
the operation of supply and demand. To determine the 
causes affecting the value of silver, therefore, we must take 
into account not only those influences which operate as sup- 
ply, but also those which operate as demand. 

When we discover that Mr. Horton's main position is 
that the English demand for gold had so important an influ- 
ence as to alter the relation of gold to other commodities 
throughout the world, silver included, we find him appealing 
to demand. But in this question he ignores the question of 
supply. "IIow was this rise of gold, or, if it be preferred, 
this increase of difEerence between the metals, brought about J 
Was it due to any alteration in the relative cost of produc- 
tion 1 So far as I am informed, history has nothing to say 
on thia subject." ' It is just here that I am compelled to dis- 
sent from his position. History baa a great deal to say on 
the subject ; and the historical method will serve us excel- 
lently well in this investigation. Induction is here our only 
method. I shall therefore proceed, so far as I am able, to 
show by the facts what have been the influences affecting the 
supply of the precious metals relatively to each other. 

Inasmuch as the question here involved is one of a rela- 
tion between the values of gold and silver, and of relative 
changes in the production and supply of the two metals, 
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I Iiiive .•iMuriir^.'v; fr-'iu I?r. >i.H?tbeers rabies^ of the prodnc- 
:w\\ 'i ::io piwicii!? uiorals :iie following: figures, intended 
r» slunv :ao dn:v.uil yn>i:iu"tion of silver relatively to gold 
.■^v A-o'.iTv.:- jiLKv rlie disco von' of America: 
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r,. ,.-,*»'M^|MM\ thi< t;*Mo I luvo constructed Chart IV, 
^^\^u U »i«Mi iMu ix\v» liuc»4 oiio n^prisviuiiig the value of sil- 
, , , * M I x\^^K^\ u^ »^»K1. the Other tho iiuantity of silver rela- 
,,,. I, [,. .-M wUwU \\A^ Uvti iwduc^Hl annually in the same 

III I iiitt-> 

ll.i. np|H'i liiu\ in the lV4r""""S ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^'^^^ 

,1,.,,^ .... il,o il.voxrrv ol' America, alnnit eleven ounces of 

.,i.,'.» I !.( ,ino omuvof p»UI; while silver has changed 

II.. .il.iii.it ii» rrl*l "^» »»»"^''» »" <'^^* intervening time to the 
,...,.. I Hmo. Mill more tlian eighteen (now even requiring 
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twenty) ounces are now requirecl to buy one ounce of gold. 
The one exception to this steadj' downward tendency was in 
the period from 1710-1780, in which silver allowed a ten- 
dency to recover its position relntively to gold ; that ie, in 
this period there was an upward movement of the line, 
which represented an increasing value of silver relatively to 
gold. This, however, does not of course imply that gold 
remained stationary in value. For the increased amount of 
gold produced to within a few years also has lowered its 
value 300 or 400 per cent relatively to other articles since the 
discovery of America. Any casual reader of history knows 
that a given amount of gold in the middle ages had then a 
much greater purchasing power than it has now. 

The other line shows two considerable variations since 
the discovery of America — one in the period 1545-16S0, and 
another in the period 1781-1S20. Inasmuch as this line in- 
dicates the relative quantities of the two metals produced in 
each year, the hue will rise whenever more silver than gold 
is produced, or wlicnever the gold product falls off (even if 
the silver product remains the same) ; and the line will decline 
whenever the silver product falls off relatively to the gold, 
or whenever the gold product increases (even if no change 
takes place in the production of silver). The line, therefore, 
indicates relations, not quantities. For example, the chart 
shows that 56'S" times as much silver ae gold was yielded by 
the mines annually in 1581-1600, and 50'3 times as much 
gilver in 1801-1810. But still the annual production of both 
metals was very much larger in this last period than in the 
former, although the number expreeeing the relation is less in 
the second case than in the first ; for in 1581-1600 the an- 
nual production of silver was 418,900 kilogrammes, and of 
gold 7,380 kilogrammes; but in 1801-1810 there was pro- 
duced annually 894,150 kilogrammes of silver and 17,778 
kilogrammes of gold. And yet the line did not rise so high 
in the last period as in the former. 

From the data before us it ought to be possible now to 
Bee what effects have been produced by these great move- 
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menteof gold and silver. TIic priocipal event ia the hifr 
tory of the precioas metals, and which has received the 
attention of writers on economic history (the very event, 
m fact, whicli led to a discovery of the economic laws under- 
lying money and gave birtli to political economy), was the 
enormous production of gold and silver, beginning aboat 
1545, from the mines of Mexico, of Pern, and especially of 
Fotosi. Tlie fact that a diBproportionato mass of this pro- 
dnction was silver — about forty-five times as much silver as 
gold — has been generally recognized. The effect on the 
relative value of gold to silver was extraordinary. By 1660 
the enormous supply of silver had reduced the value of silver 
relatively to gold about 36 per cent. It is not to be nnder^ 
stood, however, that this fall of silver indicated an absolute 
steadiness in the value of gold. The increased production 
of gold, as already mentioned, has also lowered its value 
since the discovery of America to a very serious extent. 
Cbovalier estimates the fait' of gold as much as i to 1. 
This fall in the vahio of silver is capable of explanation. 
The value of a commodity (cost of production apart) at 
a given time depends upon the relation between the de- 
mand and the total available supply then in existence. It 
the demand remain the same, and the supply bo increased, 
the value will fall. Moreover, the extent of the fall will 
depend largely on the proportion between tbe amount of 
the increased supply and tbe amount already in existence. 
At the time of the discovery of America the world's stock 
of silver was comparatively small, and the influx of vast 
quantities from the American mines was capable of making 
a great change in the value of this existing stock. The ratio 
of gold to silver was changed from 1 : 11 to 1 : 15 by 1660 
— a change so sudden and so considerable (since gold itself 
had fallen) that it could only have been caused by the action 
of largo annual supplies on a small existing stock, unsup- 
ported by a proportional demand. 



■ Cf. Cuniw'a " Eu*j» la PoUUckl Eoonomj," p. lU. 
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It is to be remarked, also, from an examination of Chart 
IV, that the fall in the value can become generally apparent 
only after the annual supply, joining with the supply previ- 
ously existing, has had the effect to increase the total supply, 
with which alone comparisons of commodities are to be 
made ; so that only as the level of the total supply in exist- 
ence rises (not the actual amount of the annual supply iteelf) 
can the change in value show iteelf. In other words, the 
change in relative values (of durable articles, like gold and 
silver, of which there is always an existing stock) must always 
follow, not be contemporary with, the change in the relative 
annual supply. An illustration of these principles can be 
Been in examining Chart IV". The fall in the value of silver 
was comparatively slight until 1620, although a large excesa 
of silver over gold had been produced since 1545 ; and the 
effect of the silver production does not show its full effect 
until 1660, and even leaves its mark as late as 1701-17iO. 
The effect of a production of silver, very large in comparison 
with that of gold, on the relative values of the two metals 
at tliia time, therefore, can not be denied, it seems to me, 
for a moment. The influence was the more considerable 
because of the disproportion between the large new pro- 
daction of silver and the comparatively small supply of sil- 
ver then existing. 

We are now in a position, at last, to discuss the caitses 
operating to affect the relative values of gold and silver in 
the later period of 1780-1820, during which it happened that 
Hamilton was founding a bimetallic system in the United 
States, and was seeking for a satisfactory ratio. As has been 
Baid, a reference to Chart IV will show that the line indicate 
ing the relative product of tlie two metals has made only two 
great movements upward in the last four centuries. The 
first one we have just discussed, and history has generally 
admitted all the results as to the value of silver that have 
been here attributed to it; but, naturally enough (perhaps 
because fit materials for study have been wanting until of 
late), no sufficient account has been taken of the second great 
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movement in the history of the precious metals from 1780 
to 1820. Jacob ' was too close to the events when he wrote 
I to grasp the whole situation. But of tliis period, as oxtraor- 
I dinarj in its way as the period of 15(>0-1(JC0, Horton re- 
marks,* " History has nothing to say." In short, the changee 
in the relative production of silver and gold from 17S1-1820 
are on so enormous a scale as to be comparable only with the 
changes which occnrred immediately after the discovery of 
the American silver mines. By changes I mean the immense 
preponderanco of the silver over the gold product. In the 
earlier period the mass of now silver acted on a compara- 
tively small existing stock, and brought a fall in value of 36 
per cent. By 1780, however, the total quantity of both gold 
and silver in existence was largely increased by the whole 
annual production during the exceptional period in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuriee. Turning to the period 
from 178i)-1820, it is seen that a very great excess of silver 
over gold was produced. But the situation was a differ- 
ent one from that when a similar occurrence took place in 
1500-1600, The existing stock had been enormously in- 
creased by 1780, and the annual supply of new silver, there- 
fore, naturally bore a lees ratio to the existing stock than did 
the annual supply to the whole stock in 1560. And even b 
greater annual production of silver in 1780 would have pro- 
duced a less effect on the value of silver at that time than the 
annual supply in 1560 produced on the value of silver in the 
sixteenth century. Therefore, even if a greater amount of 
silver was mined in 1780-1820 than in 1560-1660, we mnst 
expect to find that it produced a less change in the former, 
than actually occurred in the latter, period. This is a matter 
capable of homely illustration. If a pailful of water be 

' " An Historical tnquliy Into the Produotion and Omuamption of tha Pr^ 
doDS HeUli" (1B31). 

* Ur. Horton hu eTen quottnl the fignras of Soctbecr from 1731-1S30, 
Mruif^l; ny) Uwy ihow no "chiaite of relative quanliti" Biifficient to Mil 

the taluool gold due to coniumptbQ b; the aria ("B«porl of 1BT8," p. 
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poared into a tub, the anrface-level of water will rise on the 
pii'iea of the tub higher tlian it wonld have risen had the pail- 
ful been poured into a village pond, because there was a 
greater quantity of water in the pond to be affected by the 
new water added. So in respect of silver. There was a 
greater quantity' of silver already in existence by 1780 than 
in 1560 to be affected by the new supply. 

The real influence of the period from 1780-18S0 on the 
precious metals can be appreciated only by a comparison 
with the well-known period of 1560-1660, when the produc- 
tion of silver relatively to gold was at its highest point. 
Chart V will show the relative quantities of both gold and 
silver added to the world's stock in those years. The dis- 
proportion between tlie production of gold and silver is visi- 
bly large, and it is not surprising that it caused a change in 
the relative value of silver to gold of 36 per cent.' 

With this exposition of the metallic product in 1560- 
1660 compare the production of silver relatively to gold in 
17SO-1820, as shown in Chart VI, constructed on the same 
scale as Chart V; and, although the latter period extends over 
only sixty years white the former covers one hundred years, 
it will be seen that the total product in 1780-1830 was 
much larger for both metals than in 1550-1660, although the 
relation between the amounts is about the same. In short, 
this later period is fully as extraordinary for its excessive 
silver product as the better-known but earlier period. As 
will be seen by reference to Chart IV, this great increase of 
silver was chiefly due to the increasing richness of the Mexi- 

' " Tlie entire foret^ trndc of tho greniiul oomtoGrcial nation tbeti iu eilat- 
enoe [in the siiteentb cenlurr] probalilj did not much ciccod ihu which ia 
now carriLMl on la a Biagle English or American port. The total tonnige of the 
united gillminB nhicli cuastiiutod tfau Spanish mercuitile marine only Bcnounted, 
s century later, u vc are iofonncd by Robertson, to 27,500 tons, litlli: n 
than the tonnage of llie Great Eastern slcamehip. Some of the moet populouB 
and wealthy communities of tlie present day bad not yet begun to eiiat ; and 
the whole quantity of the precious metals then in use was probably less than 
that which now drculalea In aoine aecond-rate European kingdoms." — Calmet's 

Cp-111. 
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can'minsL WiOoat dovbl, iltlwai^ on- itsten 
luMWledi;** of what ms gnag OBf H ««B doB grot ootiov 
r from ICexieo wliidi made mlrm m abandkBt ia oar 
B nd Sited the We« India, mtli wliidi we tnuied, 
leaed taetaL Thk w» nociced in 1819 t^Mi. 
I«irodei,* who ttja : 

"Tbtf \V'e«t IimIim, vhich &re probsblr oar moet oonsider- 
•bU ballioi) tnarketM, estimate gold id proportion to diver %aj 
Uult, if St all, below an srerage of one to mxte«n. And this 
ii Aaif, aldxMgb Moie of the moat cooaidenble colonies belong 
Ut DDWH* wboM Uva MaigD to gtdd a lower relatiTe value in 
tbrnr Ettropeao dominiooB. Tbia estimate, which was foroed 
upon manr of tbe colonies by tbe necessity of Giving for gold 
tM jrrlcr. which it eotnmuTidtd in their neighborhood, and par- 
tleutarly in the countries which formed the great toureet of 
their §ujf}ilu, s««ms to indicate the fair proportion between tbe 
aieUls in tua West Indies." 

If tliu prepooderauce of the silver over the gold production 
hta 1M5-1600 cauaed a change in the relative values of the 



' n« mlsst at Vslendsns In 1700, of CaMroi? la 1TT3, onJ tbe ilistrlcts of 
» In XtW Ut& Oiutiaiuto In ITflS, bcgaa the luoTemcni. "Tbe Tela 
of lllamlna, thcMi|th It b«|pui to tx workail kt the beginning of the Blite«iuh 
eHntiir?, illd nul bMomo enonnenuir productive till ITflS, though In urelre jears 
froin llist purind ibo ownar of It h>d gained > profit nf more than a iDlllkni 
Starllnii, wlili part at whldi ho prcMnted to Ibe King of Spain two ships of war, 
MM of IhMn nf 130 guna. and bmldoi lent blm upward of 100,000 pounds." 
JSiwIi, " rrvolou* Hulala," pp. SHS, RflS. 

■ Rron TiHikn, who la Quotod by C P, White, had tittle knoirlodgo of what 
ws* icnlnR on, allhuut-h he luapeeta the truth. He " Is inclined to doubt the 
OHrrndtnoH of thu opinion that the Dritiah demand Increased tho relatiro T^lue 
ntR>ild| andhnmmarku: 'Thoan drcumiiunee«,col1vatiTel7' (diminution In (he 
•lIHirl of allver lo Aala aail the ouiaaHpatlan of Spanish America), 'are Ukclj 
la hsY* Inoruaavd tho auppl; of ■llrer. and give roMon to expect that thr fait 
In llu prif nf tilvrr arotfrom a rtlalivt inrrrate of a* qutmlUg and ramt^ttent 
rflmJunMim 1/ ill rojii* mtker than from a dimiiii^ril giinntif!! nnd inereiuti 
oahit fff ir^d.' lie admlta, howerer, that 'alt Information hitherto acceisibi* 
ralatinf to llio proportion of the aupplT and doraand of ihe precions mctjile Is 
TSKlia, ami liiiufllcleni la bultd Ulr pracUeal (wniliiaion* upon; and the onlf 
objnol of the arKumenl* bmushl forward Is to alTord eronnds tor calling la 
quo*tli>n ill* op|ii»lti> preaumi>tion. which, In tay oplaloo, has been much too 
gvui'nllr and liaiilljr admitted.'"—" Report TIo. S7&," 1SSS-I834, p. A% 

■ UoiNirl of Jauuarj U, ISla. S "tlusce," p. SiHI. 
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two metals of 36 per cent, it is not merely conceivable, but 
moat natural, that a like preponderance in 17SO-1820 should 
have had a similar effect. The actual change in the later 
period, however, was about 8 per cent. This fact, then, 
which I set out to examine, seems to me to be fully ex- - 
plained by the history of the relative production of the pre- 
cious metals. Indeed, in considering the very great dispro- 
portion between the gold and silver mined in 17S0-1820 as 
shown by Chart VI, the wonder is, not that a change in the 
value of silver should have resulted, but that the change 
Bbould have been so small as is indicated by 8 per cent. But 
this, however, according to a well-ktio\vn principle of value, 
already given, must be due to the fact that by 1780 the 
existing stock had been so largely increased pince 1500 that 
an extraordinary production in 1780-1820 was not capable 
of producing so great an effect as before, because of the 
greater mass to be affected. 

This, then, ia the explanation of the downward tendency 
of the value of silver relatively to gold in 1780-1S20, as it 
appears from the results of my investigation.* I have found 
what I must think is a very substantial cause for the fall of 
Bilver, beginning its work in 1780 and reaching very marked 

' SecreUrj Ingham (" Report on Ihe Relative Vulue of Gold and Silver," 
Ib.T 4, IBSO) makes a point in ISSO (bat (be companitiTe demand for EiWer bad 
fallen off, and tbat this bad produced a fall in the value uf siWcr; "(1} Thu 
tiliidi baa Iho moat direct influence upon it ia the revolution in the India trade ; 
■ome of the chief mannfaoturea of thai country are no longer ooosutned In the 
United States, and England pays for her whole eonsumption of India fabrics In 
fabrics of her ova manufacture. It was Elated br Mr. IlaaklBEDD, In ISSe, Ibat 
In the commerce with India the difBcult; was not, as formerly, to find precious 
metala to remit in payment of the balance, but to find returns from India to 
Europe. (2) The change adopted in the monetary nystem of England in tSlS, 
by which payments in Bilver were limited to forty ahillingn, has also diminished 
flte conipar>tive demand." See also " Report of 16TS," pp. se2, CSS. Tbcrc la 
no ground, I believe, for supposiag tbat from 1780-1830 there was any change 
in tbe absorptive paver of Eaitem nations for silver at all commensurate with 
the change In the relative values of gold and silver. No such chaogo in the 
comparative demand mentioned by Secretary Ingham is claimed for the period 
of 1780-.1B20. Ilia point, therefore, even if substantial, apfilies to a period 
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naolto on the relations of the two metals before anj measarcs 
wbaterer were taken by England to resame epecie pajmentflL 
In ft word, cltronol<^ kille Mr. Horton*s tbeot^.' 

I 5, The foregoing explanation, moreover, b the only one 
which will clear np other difiicnltica, and for this reason gives 
an additional presumption of it^ irutiL Tbe fact has been 
pointed to that the annual production of silver was falling off 
after ISIO, and yet that it was exactly in the period after 1810 
that the fall in the relative value of silver to gold began to 
be very marked,* The inference from this is that it is ab- 
nird to suppose that the relative valuer of the two metals in 
this period could have been affected by the previous exces- 
sive production of silver. There ought to be no difficulty 
here. It must rain in Abyssinia before the Kile can rise in 
EfQ'pt. Or, to refer to a former illustration, in showing that 
the annual supply can not regulate the value of gold or sil- 
ver, the surface level of a pond is not fixed by the pailful 
poured in, but by the water already in the pond, together 
with the new supply — or, in brief, by the total existing sup- 
ply, 80 with tlie value of silver. It was true the produc- 

' For MioihcT theory, tbnt paper drove out gold, see chap, ir, § 1. 

* Mr. IVjil ■>;«, in ei4mining Dr. Soetbeer's isblea: "Indeed, the objettioa 
Brncd ■gkiall lim concurrent a«e of gold and fitrer U based on a inatUematkal 
Ihcorj, which auerts that aa odd metal U produced at one time in grfler qnan- 
tltj thao the other, lo il must fall in relatiTe value lo ihat other. The aelMal 
/aelt uUrrly emirailird IhU axiom. ... It will be adDiltled thai (hla table doei 
not In mar way b«i oat the Iheor; that the greater nippl; of the one metal 
0'«r another causes lU decline in relatiTe value. ... In I8I0 the production of 
ailTar [relallfi^lji to gold] waa eleven time* as high aa in I8S1 and iseo, and 
jn DO change (In the relative valuei] took place. . . . Cud anything be nior« 
Condualva ai to ibo utter falUc; of the auppoaed ' mathematical ' priucipte 1 

" ThuM in favor of the mononietallic sjateni have hitherto contented tbcm- 
mItc* wHh autrting that tbo varying euppl; miuf haet Ikr rffect thei/ guppc—, 
without niH anminiAg iha actval rtmllt. At a meeting of the Slalistical So- 
del; of iho let ul April. 1879, Prof. Jevoni, after using the ordinary platitude*, 
uld; 'The value of «I]Ter, of coarse, falls as the ratio of weight given riseg.' 
liko Dr. Soetboar, Ur, Jevons belongs to the claaa of men who violate the rules 
of lupplj ami denianil \ij their Dnc-^ded view respecting them." — " Occlioe of 
Protperitj," pp. 81, Si. 
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tion' fell off after 1810. But the extraordinary new supply 
added since 17S0 was only just beginning to show its full 
force on tbe previously existing etoek. It may have stopped 
raining in Abyssinia, while the rising tide was still sweeping 
down the channels of the Nile many thousand miles below. 
In truth, there was in this movement of the value of silver 
another illustration of the fact that the effect on the value of 
money is not contemporary with, but subsequent to, the 
changeB in production. Indeed, the general principles gov- 
erning the value of the precious metals iind in these facte, 
.connected with our history, striking illustrations. 

Having thus offered aa my explanation of the cau&o of 
the divergence in the relations of gold and silver in 1780- 
1820 the excessive production of silver in Mexico and South 
America (which can be compared only with the period of 
1560-1660), without having found that tables of prices 
showed any diminution in the purchasing power of gold by 
1820 as compared with 17S2-1792, I must conclude that the 
character of the change was that of a fall in the value of 
silver, and not of a rise in that of gold. 

In the following chapter I shall proceed to discuss the 
means adopted by Congress to meet the inherent difficulty of 
balancing a double standard on a movable ratio. It is a 
feat which has never been successfully performed since the 
world began ; but it is a matter of serious concern to find 
ont the lessons of onr own experience in the matter. It will 
be of interest to see whether we have learned anything from 
the events which overthrew Hamilton's system. 

' After long jcira of peaceful tninlng the annuiil production of ellrcr iM^nui 
to fall olf by 1810, owing to the revolutions an<I intoeiinal wars in Mexico, New 
Onnidik. Peru, and Dolivia. The TD[ne9 and minta often changed handn, and, la 
a oonacquence, the Mexican dollars coined from IBIO to 1B39 were of rarious de- 
grees of fineness, owing to the ignorant baste and carelessness with which the 
tilrcr was mined and mixed with other substances ; and Ihey nere accordinglj 
discounted from IS to 20 per cent. See Jacob, " Frecioua Uetals," chap. xsr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CRASOB OP THE I.BSAL KATIO BT TBB ACT OT tSS4. 

§ 1. The oondidoD of the carrenc; of the United Stitaa 
from 1830 to 1830, arising from the dinppearance of gold, 
from the extensive isae of paper roooer (a Urge put of it 
Mcnrnl onljr hj small reserves), and from tlie drmlation of 
foreign coins, was confa^ed in the extreme.' At the adoption 
of the ConetitQtioQ we poseeseed t-irtnally a metallic coi^ 
reaej of scanty amoant. The first United States Bank 
(1701-1811) was conservatively managed, and did not issne 
iu Doles exce^rely, nor in denominations below ten dollara. 
" Baolc-tKrtes were rarely eeen south of the Potomac or west 
of the moontaias." After the failure to renew the United 
State* Bank charter in 18L1, local bankf multiplied and paper 
fames expanded without limit. The euspeneion of the banks 
in 1814, and the continued issue of paper, in denominations 
** from one sixteenth part of a dollar upward," certainly did 
nrt aid in increaBingthe quantity of the precious metals in the 
noanlry. The cstabliBliment of the second United States 
Itank(l817'lS37) assisted in bringing about specie payments- 
in the United States soon after its re-churter. But the bank 
reserves were almost entirely of silver.' Tlie silver coinage, 

■ For a (bort locomit, we WUtc'i "Bpport No. 27B," ISSI.pp. 6«, 67. 

* T)m Bsak of Iba Cnited Btal« had urani^ la import eomr »pecie frtun 
Loadon dmogb Hcmt*. Suing uad Rccd. " Under tlili oonlnu^ gold mm! illrer 
««m to bs turninhed, if it wen pnnic&ble, in eqiuJ unouDts, according to Um 
Aawrlou ralUWc vtliu of I ; in. Upoard of tS:.iKK>,l>on of Mrer bar* been 
ueordlngi}' tupplicd. but not one ounce of gold." — Lowndc*. 1SI9, S "Finance," 
p. IPV. " It U aKcrtaincd, la one of our prinapal commercial dlica quite la 
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however, was in a deplorable confusion, and rcqairea some 
brief deBcription. 

There were few United States coins in circulation. The 
act of 1793 decreed that each dollar should " be of the valne 
of a Spanish milled dollar aa the eame is now current." In ] 
fact, the Spanish milled dollar formed the most important 
part of our silver currency, and, being heavier than the 
American dollar piece, commanded a premium. The ten- 
dency showed itself, consequently, to coin United States dollar 
pieces, and hQOxd foreign dollars. By exporting the lighter 
American dollars to the West Indies, and to any places where 
they were received for their face value equally with Spanish 
dollars, these latter were imported, sent to our Mint, and a 
profit realized. Foreign dollars, therefore, bore a premium ' 
of one quarter to one half per cent over United States dollars. 
The banks, therefore, paid out United States dollars whea 
called upon for silver for exportation. This process kept the 
Mint busy, but without the effect of filling the circulation 
with our own coins. The Mint, therefore, was a useless ex- 
peuse to tlje nation, but a source of profit to the money-brokers. 
The coinage of dollar pieces was consequentlj' suspended in 
1805 by the President,* and none were coined until 1836. 

the Tlcioity of the Mint, that the gold coin in an ofQce of discount and dvposit 
ot the Bank of the United Statps there loCBtetl, in November, 1816, amounlud 
to $165,000, and the aUvcr coin to (118,000; that sboe Ibnl time the BiWer 
coin bnB iocreaaed to (700,000, vliilc the gold coin has diminished to the sum 
Ol tl.SOO, one hundred only ot nliich ia Americao." — Report, FebniBrr S, 1821, 
b7 Whitman, 3 " Finance," p. 660. 

' C. P. White, "Report No. 278," 1B33-1834, pp. 66-72. The foreign dol- 
Un oont^ned about 373} to BT4 graina pure Eilvcr. Secretarj' Crawford BSid : 
"Spanish milled dollan compose the great mass of foreign eilver coins which 
dranlat« in (he United Slntos, and gencrHlly eonunnnd a preinium when com- 
pared with the dollar of the United States." — Quoted b; Tultiot, January 6, 
1819, 8 "Finance,' p. 309. 

* Cf. C. F. White, ibid., p. S6. I End no reason whatever to suppose thnt 
flili action of President Jefferson wu sa represented by Mr. Upton (" Mono; in 
n>Utic8,* p. 199). "He desired thsl gold should circulate aa well u pilrcr, 
tuA, to prevent the txpuUion of gold, he perempCoril; ordered the Mint to discon- 
tinue the eoina^ of Ihc silver dollar." Be did It to stop the exchange of our 
doltan (oi forragn silver dollare. 
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The legal yalne of foreign coins in the United Statee, 
moreover, was regulated by an act of 1793, and by its terms 
these foreign coins were made a legal tender. Bat these 
enactments were temporary, and ran only for short periods. 
Congress, however, " ceased to regulate the value of one de- 
scription of foreign coins after another until finally, in 1827, 
none were recognized as legal tenders except our ancient 
money ,^ the * Spanish milled dollar.' " Now, although the 
coinage of the United States silver dollar was discontinued 
in 1805, a profit was still realized by importing Spanish dol- 
lars, because two half-dollars served the same purpose as a 
dollar piece did before, containing, as they did, as much pure 
silver as the dollar piece. And our silver continued to be 
coined and exported,' while foreign silver continued to flow 
in. So far had this gone that of $11,000,000 of silver coined 
in the five years preceding 1831, $8,000,000 had been coined* 
from foreign dollars ; and, of the specie in the United States 
Bank, only $2,000,000 out of $11,000,000 were in our own 
coins. These foreign coins, however, were now not all " Span- 
ish milled dollars." The Spanish countries of America had 
before this date established their independence of Spain and 
assumed new names, so that their coins could no longer strictly 
be termed " Spanish dollars," and consequently these South 
American coins, although in circulation, were not thereafter 
a legal tender. The eflEect of this condition of affairs was 
quite considerable, as may be seen by statements of the cur- 
rency. The amount of the metallic circulation in 1830 is 
thus estimated:* 

Total coins in United States $23,000,000 

Coins issued by United States.. . . 14,000,000 
Spanish dollars and parts of dollars ' 5,000,000 

« C. P. White, " Report No. 278," 188S-1884, p. 65. 

* White says the exportation came to be considerable in 1811-1821. Ibid., 
p. 86. » Ibid., p. 12, 

^ Sanford, January 11, 1880, *'Sen. Doc. No. 19,** Ist session, 21st Gongrei8| 
p. 11. 

* In 1836 there were in circulation, of denominations below a dollar, pieces 
of 6i cents, of 12| cents, of 6d sterling, pistareenB (of 16 cents and 18 oentiX 
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There had been coined to this date $34,000,000 of silver coins 
b.v the United States Mint, of which only $14,000,000 re- 
mained in the country. These Spanish coins, which had dis- 
placed the American silver, moreover, became much worn 
and reduced in weight, and, being in practice current with 
other coins, without regard to weight, naturally acted to 
drive out our own coins.' A memorial* of the New York 
/ bankers, led by Mr. Gallatin, in 1834, represented 

"that the dollar of Spain and the gold and silver coins of 
the United Slates constitute, at present, the only legal currency 
of the country ; and that, from the commercial value of the 
^anish dollar, and the intrinsic value of the gold coins of the 
United States, they have become mere articles of merchandise, 
and are no longer to be considered as farming any portion of 
the metallic currency." 

The only legal medinm being United States eilver coins, 
" of which there la not a sufficient quantity to answer the 
ordinary purposes of business," commerce was obliged to 
ose foreign coins wliich were then no longer a legal tender. 
Since United States silver dollars were no longer coined, and 
since it was more profitable to send the Spanish dollars to the 
Mint, not enough dollar pieces remained in circulation. They 
asked, therefore, that the silver "dollar of Mexico, Colombia, 
Chili, and Peru, which arc equal in weight and fineness to 
the Spanish dollar, be likewise made a legal tender, if weigh- 
ing not less than 415 grains." It ia clear that, however 
mnch some remedy might be needed, this step would only 
increase the difficulties. The bill would increase the means 
of driving out United States silver coins. It was enacted 
into law* January 25, 1834, although Mr. Sanford had veiy 

Sa,;lisb shillinga, Spanish quartera, half-crowns, Iwo-anil-aiipenec elcrling, five- 
time pieces, etc. 

■ Hr. Jones (Ga.) said, in 1834: "Spanish and South AmencBQ clollarg fur- 
atah all our prcBeotdrculation."— "Cong. Debates," vol. s:, Part IV, 1833-1884, 

p. 4eaT. 

' " Report of 1878," pp. 679-683. 

* Juaar7 21, 1634, a la<r vas also passed fliinf; the raliie of certain gold 
enoa of Gnat Sritala, Portugat, and Brazil at 643 cents per dvt. ; those o( 
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proper]/ ahowii' tbat no for^ 
legal tender. The enactment, bowvrer, bad no bad iiife> 
ence, became the ooinage act of 1S34 boco made H ioe&etive. 
The ooflfosed state of the nlver coitt^e aa thus deaeribed, 
the iheeace of gold, and the exMtenoe of a paper ettrren^, 
therefore, cOTnpHcated the dtnatum. It was thought b; some 
that the disappearance of gold was due to the existeooe of 
paper mooej. " Paper' was the antagonist of gold, and, oar 
gold being at present nDderTalued, tlie paper had driven it 
out of circolation," And naturally, daring the war on the 
bank, the Bcarcity of specie was attributed to the action of 
this institution. Secretary Ingham,* in 1S30, reasoning jJtuf 
hoc ergo hoc, observed that, " prior to the year 1S21, gold and 
vilrcr generally bore the same relation in the market of the 
United States which they did in the Mint regulation. , . . 
Bnt, at no time since the general introdnctionof bank paper, 
has gold been foond in general circalation." Wliile wrong, 
of coarse, as to the ratio, he bad yet observed the disappear- 
ance of gold about the time of the extension of bank isenes. 
This was probably true ; * but that the paper wae the canse of 
tbo disappearance of gold is another qnestion. In driving 
specie out of circulation, paper has no special hostility to the 
one metal, gold, and none whatever to the other metal, silver. 
Large denominations of paper would, of course, act to super- 
sede the more viduablu metal nsed in large transactions ; bnt 
paper issues would have driven out silver equally well with 
gold. As a matter of fact, however, the paper had not driven 
out silver; indeed, the metallic circulation and the reserves be- 



FVwioe *i 091 ocdU per dwL; and tbote of Sptin, Ha^co, and CokunUast 
■9 tf tvnU par dvL 

■ "Hrnila Duo. No. IS," lit «cmIoii, Slit CongroiB, Juituiy II, ISSO. 

• Mr. Cllllpt, " ConR. Dobtlc*," ibid., p. 4069. 
•"R(T""oMI7H,''|).67S. 

* " Wv mtj uipdritnant nn nur pild aoxna wilhout fcir . . . ; though ft 
hgal lentlor, lliof h«ro n»tcr bw-n ■ mp«Baro of raluo " (While, " Report No. 
S7S," ISaa, IHM, p. tIT). "Our gold c«>d> am vUhdrairn froni ctreDUUonBDoa 
•for Ibc; ar* iMUPd tram [t>« Hiut " (Ssnfonl, 1680, " Eomu Doc. Ho, IV," p. 
19.) 
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hind the paper were in silver. For this use, gold, if in cir- 
culation, would have been equally employed. That is, what- 
ever effect the paper bad to supersede specie, it would have 
acted equally against silver or gold ; and if only one metal 
had disappeared and the other had remained, this must un- 
questionably have been due to a force of a different nature 
than that supposed, and one which had the effect of leaving 
only one metal and driving out another. This maybe made 
more clear by anticipating our story somewhat. After 1834, 
as we shall soon see, gold came into circulation. "Why did 
not the paper drive out the gold after 1834,83 itwaa thouglit 
to do before 1834 J It certainly did not do it. We can not, 
therefore, believe that the paper, however much it may have 
helped in the procesa, was the cause of the disappearance of 
gold. What the cause was has been already fully explained,' 

§ 2. Having seen the condition of our currency after Ham- 
ilton's system had been tried twenty-five years, we must ad- 
mit that this condition was much worse in 1820 than it was 
in 1800. It was not a cheerful prospect. But we now turn 
from this picture to see how the country proposed to deal 
with these difficulties, to see whether the true causes were 
understood, and whether experience had taught its lessons. 

As early as 1818 the United States began to recognize 
that Hamilton's ratio of 1:15 differed so much from the 
market ratio between gold and silver, that if it were still de- 
Bigncd to maintain a double standard, a new adjustment of 
the legal relations of the two metals was necessary. While 
nominally possessing a double standard, the conntry really 
had only one, and that a silver standard. Owing to causes 
beyond the control of a legislature, and which could not have 
been foreseen, the value of silver was so affected in its rela- 
tion to gold as to destroy the working of a bimetallic system. 
Here is to be fonnd the inherent difficulty of such a scheme. 
Had Agassiz, when measuring the movement of the glaciers 
in the Alps, attempted to build an observatory resting partly 




•aAetaafcof M6d nA nd pvd^aa Oae nrfaee of ths 
j lirt f -tfwri^y itrem of ietv l» hoMe o^^ bare hang to- 
ff rth tf o«lj OB eonditioii t&al die bnk Ind gjmprtbetically 
bq^ tomove with tbeiee,(Mt fBBOodier'nT'. OnrCoo- 
gfffi,lKWffgTer , dii aot yet fedfaed* whole Jtintioii. EHfacr 
liKf BMt pra Ae doable imdaid aiMlher tnU at « onr 
nOo totTBHWMlTHg with die riwnge id the matfait ntio, w 
Aoow one of the two metali n a in^ rtandaid. If thej 
Ad the fonner, what amtnneee woe thoe that, eren if the 
hgkl tatio then wete the same ■• the mariut ratio, the conn* 
ti7 iboald flieape from f atnre chn^ea and not again see the 
•ama rcHilta aa eocaed from Hamilton's anqiieioDS expeii- 
BMUt t There are eridenoes ' that this was distinetlj seen 
hf seraml writcn. Bat there were other ideas as to the 



The first propoeiticdi in CoDgreae appeared in a reedntioa;, 
wortbjr of Ch&rles V of Spain, to inqaire into the expediency 
of prohibiting the exportation of gold from the United States. 
The "exportation of specie of every deecription was rigidly 
prohibited by law " during the embargo in 1807-180S, and in 
1913. Bot, on Talbot* reportfd, "the Bank of the United 
States, and tome of the State banks, made considerable efforta 
to Ivafurt specie. The exportation of it during the eame pe- 
riod lias, it is believed, been equal, if not greater, than the 
fmportation by the bauks and by iudividnole." 

A committee, of which Mr. Lowndes was chairman, re- 
ported,' in 1819, in favor of a new legal* ratio of 1 : 15-6, 

' "The ttTj tma tbit golJ ud riWer biTc il«partcd from Iho proportionB tt- 
Ublljibnl b; oar !■«• la unpio pTDof thai no nch U*i ahoali] era hare heea 
•n*rt«l ; BiiJ the ecrtitii%ti/ of > future change is cqiutt; concIuiiTe againil taj 
farUiBT Icgtilitlon nn the aubjccl. EffD rince the d>l« of tbe report of the 
^L MHrilnlUM aboTB reloiTMl to ■ mure wide f^ntioa between the two metiU 

^^ bw iskai pboe ; titd bod • U« bei-n enacted « yar *go, igrccablj to their 

^H SMBMiQii, It might ponibly bavo TMjuired an addilJODal one in the present jeu 

^P to kI*« Ii efTert. — Coudj Kaguet, "Currenc; and Banking," p. 80S, written 

H JanuaiT 10. 1B31. 

^M ■ " Hmate Doc Ho. H9," 2d Maalon, ISth Coagrciis, 3 "nuance," p. IM. 

H * B " Finance," p, HM, 

^H * Tba allvvr dollar noi to be reduced to Sllfl'l gr^na pure silver and 399'SI 
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to correspond with the market ratio. The error was per- 
petuated of a. subsidiary coinage cuntaiuing proportional 
quantitieB of silver to the dollar piece ; but it was suggested 
that coins less than balf-dollare be limited in their legal- 
tender power to five dollars. 

The most considerable contributions to the discussions on 
the coinage in the early part of this century were made in 
the three reports of Mr. Campbell P. White, of New York.' 
In his first report of 1831 he expounds the following doc- 
trine:' 

" That there are inherent and incurable defects in the sys- 
tem which regulates the standard of value in both gold and 
silver ; its iustability as a measure of contracts, and mutability 
U the practical currency of a particular nation, are serious im- 
perfections ; while the unpossibility of maintaining both metals 
in concurrent, simultaneous, or promiscuous circulation appears 
to be clearly ascertained, 

" That tbe standard being fixed in one metal is the nearest 
approach to invariableness, and precludes tbe neoeBsity of 
further legislative interfereuce." 

In the report of 1332 he adds: 

" If both metals are preferred, the like relative proportion 
of the aggregate amount of metallic currency will be possessed, 
tu^ct to frequent changes from gold to silver, and vice versa, 
according to the variations m the relative value of these metals. 
The committee think that the deaideratum in the monetary aya- 
temiat/ie standard of uniform value ; they can not ascertain that 
both metals have ever circulated simultaneously, coucun-ently, 
and indiscriminately in any country where there are banks or 
money-dealers ; and they entertain the conviction that tbe 
nearest approach to an invariable standard is its establishment 
in one metal, which metal shall compose exclusively the cur- 
rency for large payments." 

The committee, therefore, recommended a single standard 



graiiu stuiilani, and the gold eagle woa to conlnin S37'9S grslns pare gold lod 
2SS*6) gniiui fltanduil wcigbt, AtcigDioragc of liSh graineof ailTcriraHtobe 
exacted on each dollar coined, which would have made the ratio less than 10 : 1. 

'" U. R. No, 378," i3d CongresB, let aeasion, eotUlcd " Gold ind Silver Coina, 
OontBina all three. 

• "Report No. 278," 1833-1834, p. fll. 
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-_/ rih-w' alone. In "hort, our experience Bince 1799 had 

ItoMe ft ()<*P inipre«ion on the minds of the intelligent meal 

|»r ilml lime Hoth Mr. C. P. White and Secretary Ingham' 

■WtfAn frt «^ that, in the natnre of things, a donhle standard, 

ii,ini e^>n»tant clianges of the legal ratio, could not exist 

anv lonifth of time. Mr. Ingham saw no Bafetj in bimet- 

■m* tK^t^iuKe, in hia opinion, it was imposeible to keep the 

I and tlio market ratios alike. In tlie best discussion of 

wilijcct there was a disposition shown to select a single 

ndanl and that of silver. And, with this general review 

r (1,^. plans projKtscd, wc may now go on to recount the 

ihoice of incan» actually adopted in 1834. 

S S. When the matter finally came before Congress, the j 
jUI fir«t proinwod by Mr. White's committee in the House J 
tontaincd a scheme for a double standard at a ratio of l:I5-6. 
* But in tl'" Bclcetion of a ratio there were various opinionB it j 
that time, thns tabulated,' as to the weight of the gold c 
(Ie«\'i"g the silver dollar unchanged) : 
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(fflASGE OF THE LEGAL RATIO BY THE ACT OF 1834. fil 

Speaking of the failure of the two metals to circulate 
concnirently, and of the inaction on that subject since the 
death of Mr, Lowndes in 1822, Condy Ragnet ^ gives a reaeon 

for the presentation of this bill in 1S34: 

" We should possibly have for many years remained iu that 
Bitnation, had it not been for a fresh occurrence by which fan- 
cied private interest was brought to bear upon Congress, That 
ocoarrence was the discovery of gold in Korth Carolina and 
other Southern Slates. . . . This gradually increasing produc- 
tion of gold at the South engendered precisely the same spirit 
as the increased production of iron had done at the North, 
The owners of the gold-mines cried out for legislative protec- 
tion, as the owners of the iron-mines had previously doue, and 
laws were solicited to enable the former to get more for their 
gold, or rather for the rent of their land, than they could other- 
wise have obtained." ' 

Political projects also entered, as we shall soon see, into 
the passage of this bill and the selection of a ratio. How they 
worked may be seen first by a reference to the actual ratios of 
gold to silver in these years. The quotations of silver since 
1833 have been authoritatively given in the London tiblee of 
Pixley and Abell, and since that date are not disputed. We 
have consequently an exact knowledge of the market ra- 
tios of gold to silver at this time when a new adjustment 
was being made. Chart VII has been constructed on the 
basis of these tables, and shows that tlie average ratio from 
1825 to 1835 waa a little more than 1 : 15-7. The only ac- 
tion which could be justified by monetary experience, or by 
the hope of maintaining a double standard, demanded that 
the United States in 1834 should adopt the market as the 
legal ratio. Did the statesmen in charge of the bill have a 
definite knowledge of the market ratio, even if they intended 

' "Oi|[TFnt7 nnd Binkitip," pp. S2<, 22(5, 3211. 

»C. P. White felt the force of this reason in 1832 ("KeportNo. 27fi," P. 6fl): 
" It D1&7 be fairly concluded that tlie amount of silver aanuallv furnished is not 
inercaBe, while, on Iho other hand, we hare posItivB evidence of ■ 
npid inercaxe ins jet, to be sure, not comparativelj on a great Bi;a1e) In our 
own eountrj, in the production of gold from mines repreeenlcd to be of Great 
territorial extent, and of encouraging and fruitful appearanue." 
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to follow it 1 There Beems to be no doubt of it. Three of 
the plana given at the beginning of this section were baeed 
on a ratio of 1 : 15'6, which was generally supposed to be 
the market ratio in the United States (and it was very near 
tlie true ratio). The bill of the committee embodying a 
double standard based on the ratio of 1 : 15'6 was introduced 
into the House, and had passed through the Committee of 
the Whole,' when it encountered the political breezes and 
was driven out of its course. Mr. C, P. White changed 
front, and, although in his previous elaborate reports he bad 
strongly urged* the ratio of 1 ; 156, he himself proposed an 
amendment altering the ratio in the bill to 1 : 16, which \ 
adopted and finally enacted. The bill proposed by Mr. 
White's committee became significantly known as the " Gold 
Bill." This move, which was of course at variance with 
any attempt to retain a double standard, had probably both 
a political and a monetary object. It will be remembered 
that Mr. White, in his reports, opposed a double standard 
and favored a single standard of silver. In my judgment, 
he was easily led by his preference for a single standard 
to join in establishing a ratio between gold and silver which 
must, in the nature of things, soon bring about a single 
standard, if not of silver, at least of gold ; while, on the 
other hand, there was a strong political party waging war 
against the United States Bank, and desirous, as part of their 
warfare, to make a battle-cry of a gold currency, in distinction 
to the paper issues of the bank. Under the leadership of 
Benton, the anti-bank party made support of the "Gold 
Bill" and the ratio of 1 : 16 a partisan shibboleth. 

Benton ' said that 1 : 15§ " was tfae ratio of nearly all who 

' "Cong. DcbMc«,"vol. I. PutIT, ISSS-IBM, p. 4<tS3. 

■ " The oommittM are Snail? of opinion that the nt« propoord hj Ibe See- 

|Ui7 a( Ibe TreMnr?, of 1 of gold for IS fl2B of lilver, it the otmon Umh to 

~ h the **lue can be raised, with a due regard lo Ute pommDunl iatenMt ; ilw 

TatloD of out silTcr ai the l>*eis ot drculalion."— " R«p«rt No. 378," p, 66. 

It i« true that all who approiod the gold bill were not friends ot General 

a. and thai all who opposed it were nol lua foes, but ta the vote in Con- 
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seemed best calculated, from their pureuitB, to understand the 
subject. The thick array of speakers was on that side ; and 
the eighteen hanks of the city of New York, with Mr. Gallatin 
at their head, favored that proportion. The difficulty of ad- 
justing this value, so that neither metal should eapel the other, 
had been the stumbling-block for a great many years ; and 
now this difficulty seemed to be as formidable as ever." 

It was urged that Spain, Portugal, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and the "West Indies (except Coha, whieU had 17 : 1) 
rated silver to gold at 16 : 1 ; but it is quite likely that the 
ratio of 16:1 waa favored as much because it gave a slight 
advantage to gold as that other countries had such a ratio. 
In the debates in the House, Mr. Cambreleng, of New 
Tork, openly admitted' the object of the change: "By 
adopting a higher ratio wo shall bo more certain of accom- 
plishing otir object, which is to secure for our own country 
the permanent circulation of gold coins." And the political 
considerations triumphed.' Mr. Selden,of New York, moved 

gtesB wBS mode, in a great degree, ■ partj Tote, the paHy which bo lum«] it to 
BCoouDt Kce using ever; effort to renp the fruits of their policy." — Baguct, " Cur. 
rciu7 and B&Dlciug." p, 218. 

■ "Cong. DebMea," 1B33-18S4, to!, i, Part TV, p. 4071. Mr. Joneg, of 
Georgia (vhere gold had been discorered), held : " If the gentleman is ixrreot tn 
saying our gold coins will pclurn to oa again after they have once left ub, I can 
oa\f say this is a eoDsummatlon most deToully to be irinlied. ... If this ratio 
(1 ; IB) will have the additional effect to bring them [gold coins] back again, it 
noBt be considerod an additional rocommcnclatlon to the Bubslitute." — Ibid., p. 
4SM. 

' " Mr. Wliite gave up the bill which he had first introduDcd, aod adopted 
the Spanish ratio. Hr. Clowney, of South rarolina. Mr. Gtllec and Ur. Camhre- 
leng, of New York, Mr. Ewing, of Indiana, Hr. HcKim, of Maryland, and other 
speakers g^ve it ■ warm support. Mr. John Quincy Adams would Totc for it, 
lAough ht thovghl the ffold ma oven'oiHrd ; but if found to be bo. the differenOB 
could be corrected hereafter. The prindpal speakers against it and in favor of 
a lower rate, were Messrs. Gorham, of MassochusettB ; Setden, of Kow Tork ; 
Binney, of FemuylTnnia ; and Wilde, of Georgia. And eventually the bill was 
passed bj a large majority — HS to 3fi, In the Senate it had an easy passage 
[8B to 7]. MeBsra. Calhoun and Webster supported it; Mr. Cloy opposed It, 
and on tbe final vote there were but seven negatives ; Messrs. Chambers, of 
Maryland; Clay; Knight, of Rhode lEland; Alexander Porter, of Loui^ana; 
^sbee, of Massachusetts; Southard, of New Jersey; Sprague, of Maine." — 
"Beport of 1878," p. flBfl, chap, ovlii, 1S34 — "Thirty Yeara' View"; and tee 
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as an amendment the adoption of a ratio of 1 : 15f , but it 
was lost by a vote of 62 to 127 ; and Mr. Gorham's amend- 
ment of a ratio of 1 : 15-825 was rejected, 69 to 112.* In 
short, the majority were evidently aiming at a single gold 
standard,' through the disguise of a ratio which overvalued 
gold in the legal proportions. In the market an ounce of 
gold bought 15*7 ounces of silver bullion ; when coined at 
the Mint it exchanged for sixteen ounces of silver coin. Sil- 
ver, therefore, could not long stay in circulation. 

§ 4. The Coinage Act of 1834,* therefore, in contradistinc- 
tion to the policy of Hamilton in 1792, did not show the result 
of any attempt to select a mint ratio in accord with that of the 
market. It was very clearly pointed out in the debates that 
the ratio of 1 : 16 would drive out silver. 

Mr. Oorham/ of Massachusetts, ^^ warned the House not to 
bring about, by its hasty legislation, the same state of things 

*'Cong. Debates," p. 2122, vol. z, Part II, 1888-1884. The biU Beems to have 
been little discusBed in the Senate. 

1 " Cong. Globe,'* voL i, p. 467. John Quincy Adams Toted for the bill 
** reluctantly and in the hope that the ratio would be amended elsewhere. He 
considered it entirely too high."— " Cong. Debates," vol. x, Part IV, p. 4673. 

* The Washington ** Globe " said with some party rancor : ** Contrary to their 
willf the bank party, even in the Senate, have been obliged to vote for the meas- 
ures of the Administration, deemed essential to carry out its policy. By public 
opinion they have been forced to vote for the Gold Bill, which is a measure of 
deadly hostility to the interests of the bank, wiU supersede its notes, and is the 
harbinger of a real sound currinot. The people are now enabled to under- 
stand the policy of the Administration, and to see that it would give them gold 
instead of papkb. The great bank attorney, Mr. Clay, was bold enough to vote 
against this bill ; but he could carry only six of the bank Senators with him. 
The mass of them, although they voted for the bill with the utmost reluctance, 
dared not to tell the people, * We will deny you gdd^ and force you to depend for 
a general currency on the notes of the mammoth bank.^ Thus were they forced 
to minister to the triumph of the Administration." — Quoted in ** Niles^s Regis- 
ter," vol. X, fourth series. 

* See Appendix m for the text of the act. 

* " Cong. Debates," 1888-1884, vol x. Part IV, pp. 46, 51, 62 : " It was admit- 
ted there must be a concurrent circulation of silver and gold. The difficulty of 
fixing the ratio of their relative value arose from the various causes which con- 
curred perpetually to alter the value of both, and which no one could control 
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in relation lo silver which had heretofore esiEted respecting 
gold. ... If the law should make gold too cheap, the country 
would have no eilver circulation. , . , We should soon have 
the same cry ahoiit the want of silver coin which there waa 
now about gold. Then the next step would be to tamper with 
the value of the dollar." 

So long iis tlio market ratio waa 1 : 16'7 and tlie Mint 
ratio 1 : 16, tliere would certainly be a tendency to the disap- 
pearance of silver. But it was urged that, inasmucli as the 
value of silver relatively to gold had been steadily falling for 
many years, it was quite likely that it would continue to fall 
still more in the future. Xot knowing the cause of the fall 
in silver, it was only natural that this error should have 
arisen. The ratio of 1 : 16 was therefore urged, because, as 
it was said, it would anticipate ' the change of the nest few 
years in the market ratio. This, however, did not come, as 
may be seen by Chart VII. 

The effects of the undervaluation of silver, and the over- 
valuation of gold, in the legal ratio of 1 ; 16, as compared with 
a market ratio of 1 ; 15'7, were soon manifest. Gresham's 
law was brought into play, but its operation in this period was 
exactly the reverse of tliat in the preceding period (1792-1831). 
In the latter, the depreciated silver drove out gpldj in the 
former, the overvalued gold began to drive out silver. It is 
evident that there would be a gain in putting gold into the 
form of coin, instead of, as heretofore, regarding it as mer- 
chandise. A man could buy for $15,700 an amount of gold 
bullion, which, when coined for its owner at the United States 

If the ratio should be Gifd t<Mlaj, those csases woutd cba.ngc it to-momxT." 
Garhim wis oni; ul tbc earliest lo propose Ihn for ever)' pajment, beyond ft 
aniall unount, one half phoiilil be pnid in golil, and one half in ailrer. Ct >lso 
Selden, ibid., pp. 44, 40. 

' "We hare seen that llierc is a continual inprense in the »Btue of gold, and 
it Iho incrcose of the legnl value cause anj inercaee in tbc market value, it must 
be erideal that 1 : Ifl irill, in a sbort time, 1>e oqIt equal lo the increased markof 
taliM. U we stop short of this [1 : 16], va ahull i>oon bo eonpi^Ued again to 
increase the taluc of ih«t metal, or to elTUgglc with the same difficulties which 
now preient the circulation of our preduue metals." — Jones {Q«org^aX " CuDg. 
Debates," vol. i, Purl IT, 1838-1834, pp. 46, 06. 
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a legal tender coin ralae of J16,000. A debt- 
•C^ ^«vwl^«v woqM gain $300 by paying bis creditor in gold, 
Uh» uvwvahMtl nwtaL And as there was each & prerainm on 
|ki» WW of gM, au there vae a correeponding preminm on 
tbw ilMue i^ silver. If a debtor Lad $L6,000 of silver coin, 
h«> bveil take of it only $15,700, melt it into ballioo, and in 
tlw bultiou luarkct buy gold bnllion, which, when coined at 
ttto Mint into guld coins, would have a debt-paying power of 
IHVlHHt. There was a profit of $300 in not using silver as 
a iitwUnin uf exchange, and in treating it as merchandise. 
Thi) aot watt passetl in June; and in the fall' of 1834 gold 
W^i to inuvo toward the United States in such quantities that 
for a tioiQ some alarm was created in London as to the amount 
of retiDrvt« in the Bank of England. It then became very 
dttUoiilt to get silver' in the United States, and there began 
a ttiBplHOonieiit of silver by goM, irrespeetive of the issues of 
pajier money, which at last cuhniuated, when the diacoveries 
uf gidd in 1S48 had lowered the value of gold, in the entire 
(liM[>)>oikraiicu of silver. It can not be said, then, that the act 
of lK3i was properly a part of a bimetallic scheme. For 

■ Karlj In (lie UW of IS34 (September eth) it h recorded thit R0,000 EugUsh 
•Otcnlgui werv iiuported into the Cnited StUo!, and the Btatement pven tbat 
•rr«ii|;"i>"i<U ^'^ boen mxdc for Ihe ImportatioB of 2,000,000 more ("Xlles's 
Hf^ilor," fourth wries, vol. l), p. 1). Anotbcr lecorrl was made of ihc krriral 
al tt),\»M BnellHh TClcrcigns. In the last week of Julj 100,000 Korcreigiu had 
tiMit ihijipwl from Lircrpoot {ibid., pp. 21), 21). A large part ol lliia apcde. It 
VM lai'l, lieliiii!;ed to Ihc Bank of the United States. 

tbphiniber 1 Sth, the Washington " Globe " reports the preeenUtioQ of (SOS,. 
WO it) lh« t'lrm at foreign ftold coins at the United Slates Mint. 

In tbs third i|nartor of 1834. #2,800,000 in gold coin or bullion was imported 
M Iha lliiilod Sutos. The moTcment of gold to the Tnited Sutes na-i so cod- 
u that it exdted alarm iii London as to the condition o( the Ilsnk of 
■ gpulaud The dmin, hoveTer, soon ceucd. 

■8aj* tho"NciT VorkStar": "The kecperof one of onr principal hotels aeni 
lunlay a flOn note U one of the pet banks tor ailrer, but was refused it, 
ig glT«n, and t90 In gold. lie then sent the p6l'\ to a broker, who 
d t per ouiit. to eiobango it for half bollard." The cashlor of an AlbaDJ 
will, " Mr table ij UtcnillT loaded vllh applicaUons from the oottntlf 
)• tor ohange."— " MIm'i Register," fouith leriu, toL xiii,p. 133, 
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certainlj' we did not long enjoy the use of botli metals in our 
circulation. The very process by which gold began to come 
in, carried silver out of uee.^ " It wonld probably be safe to 
assert that . . . one half of the citizens of oar country, bom 
since 1840, had never seen a United States silver dollar. If 
we Bhould be mistaken in this ; if it should be shown that 
one half of our people had seen a silver dollar some time in 
their lives, we could still fall back on the well-known his- 
toric fact that the dollar in question was rarely used as money 
after 1840."* 

It is quite clear, however, that had the ratio of 1 : 15-6 
been adopted in 1834, instead of a counterfeit bimetallism at 
a ratio of 1 : 16, the same results would have ensned in the 
former case as in the latter. The gold discoveries so altered 
the relative value of gold to silver — exactly reversing the sitn- 
ation in 1780-1820 — that the system would again have been 
left on one leg, and that a gold one. A glance at Chart 
VII will show that after 1850 the ratio of gold to silver 
moved in the opposite direction, and, instead of approaching 
1 : 156, it fell to between 1 : 15J and 1 : 15, In short, a 
pnrely bimetallic scheme in 1834 could not have snceeeded 
in retaining both metals in concurrent circulation, owing to 
the impossibility of forecasting the future supplies of the 
precious metals, to say nothing of anticipating the changes in 
the fntnre demand for them. In attempting to settle upon 
a legal ratio which will correspond with the market ratio for 
any length of time, a problem of the natare of perpetual 

' "Tbe goM cotas vero ao reduced in weight that it was now cheaper to pay 
debts in thetn thaa in eiWer coina. In consequence, no more silver was coined 
for circiilntioQ, and the amount then in circulutlon, upward of (60,000.000, at 
once disBppenred, being Bent abroad in pajineat of obligBlions, or melted down 
for other ubcs at home. Thia Budden oontraction nf the currency [but it was 
filled by gold] created considerable dietreas, and the Iobe of the Email stlrec 
{deces caused no little ioomvenience. The panic of 1837 followed. Depre- 
dated bank bllte, 'shin-plasters,' and a few worn Mexican pieces came Into 
dreulation to talic the place of full-weight silver pieces, which had bi?«n super- 
Hded by the cheaper gold ooins," — Upton, " Money In Poliiic?," p. I7B. 

' Kmon Newoomb, "International Rericw," March, 187B, p. SIO. 
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motion is encountered. Calculation mtiat bo made not mestelj 
as to thfl future value of Gilver, but also as to the future 
value of gold. Neither of these things is poeaible. The 
value of each motal depends on its own demand and supply; 
BO that for the two metals there are four independent factora 
to be considered. It is absurd to suppose that, if there 
should bo a change in one of these factors, there should ipso 
faiAo be changes in the three other factors of such a charac- 
ter as to neutralize the change in one. The situation is like 
a table resting on four legs. Two of these legs at one end 
may represent the demand and supply of silver, and tlie two 
at the other end the demand and supply of gold. The first 
two fix the height of the table at one end relatively to the 
height at the other end ; moreover, a change in one leg will 
cause a destruction of the general level of the table, not to 
bo counterbalanced except by an accommodating change in 
each of the other three. But it is impossible that these 
changes should be either in a direction or extent that should 
exactly offset the effect of an interfering change in but one 
factor. It is well worth notice, too, that changes of this de- 
scription were going on in the values of both gold and silver 
in the years when there was no complaint that discrimination' 
was exercised against one metal or another. 

We can see, then, that the ratio of 1 :16 resulted in a move- 
ment of silver out of, and of gold into, the circulation, some- 
what earlier than it would have come about had the ratio of 
1 : 15-6 been adopted ; but the movement, operating with no 
great force for a few years, received an unexpected momen- 
tum from the gold discoveries, which, by lowering the mar- 
ket value of gold toward 1:15, made the overvaluation of 
gold in the legal ratio of 1 : 16 still more evident, and so still 
further increased the profit in coining gold and melting sU- 

> Except pouiblf the charge that EnglsDd "dincriiDinRl^d" nguinst stiver 
bjr conBninK it to her dubeidlftr; oiriuip;^ in 18IA, ithich coulJ have hnd no iffeot 
■ad) ai baa been di>«Tibed, between ITSO-ISSO, on the fall oX allTer. And the 
deiira of ifac Jack<>oa panj for gold waa not accompanied by anj " hatr«d " o( 
^rer, bat b; onlj oppotilion to bank iBsue*. 
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Ter into bnllion. Wo ehould expect, therefore, to find a con- 
firmation of this explanation in the movement of gold and 
Bilver to the Mint of the United Btates. In the preceding 
period of 1780-1S34, we saw by Chart II that the coinage of 
silver, the cheaper metal, preponderated ; and now we can 
see, in Chart VIII, a similar movement, but very much more 
mai'ked,' in the opposite direction. The coinage of the over- 
valued gold soon preponderated over that of silver. A com- 
parison uf Chart VIII with Chart II wiil show the force and 
opposing direction of the influences at work in the two 
periods in a very distinct manner. It will be remembered 
that the silver coinage was chiefly of denominations below a 
dollar. Of silver dollar pieces, not a single one was coined 
fi'om 1300 to IS3fi, and thereafter only in veiy small quanti- 
ties. But, so far as the Mint figures tell the story, a very 
considerable movement of gold to the Mint did not begin 
until 1843; for the Russian mines began by that time to 
sensibly increase the supply of gold. 

§ 5. The act of 1834 changed the legal ratio from 1 : 15 
to 1 : 16. The readjustment of the weights of the coins in 
order to meet this change could have been made in two ways : 
(1) either by increasing the number of grains in the silver 
dollar until it had reached the value of the gold dollar, and 
thus restored to it the value it had lost by its depreciation ; 
or (2) by lessening the weight of the gold dollar until it had 
been accommodated to the fall in the value of the silver dol- 
lar. The latter, unfortunately, was the course adopted. It 
is to bo regretted that, in this manner, we laid onrselvee open 
to the charge of debasing our coinage ;* but it is true. The 



' The linea in Chart VIII, owinp to the larger figurea, are drawn on ■ smaller 
scale than those of Chart II for Ibe earlier period. 

• Wbitmao (" Report of 1878," p, BBfl) recognized this fact in 1821 ; "It will, 
of course, be objecti'd that, if ire should now render ^Id four per cent better, 
we iball thereby put into the hands uf iU present holders o clear net guQ to 
that amount, prodded th«f hold It with an intent to use it in this country. But 
It is not perceived how this will injure the public or individnflU. And it will 
not be regretted b; the bcncvoli^nt that iudividuols should be t>encGtci], !t iio 
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noQiit of pure silver in the dollar was left nncbanged at 371 '25 
grains ; hot the amount of pure gold in the gold eagle waa 
diminished from 247*5 grains to 233 grains. This debased the 
gold coins of the United States 6'26 per cent, and to that ex- 
tent the law gave gold a less legal-tender value than it liad pos- 
sessed before 1834. Not knowing that the Mexican product 
had lowered the value of silver, and that gold had not risen 
in value in 1920, our statesmen refused to maintain the unit 
of unchanged purchasing power represented at that time by 
gold, and dropped to the level of the cheapened silver stand- 
ard. By adhering to the dollar of silver, and altering the 
gold coins to suit it, we bad the appearance of retaining " the 
dollar of our fathers," but we overlooked the essential fact 
that this silver dollar had fallen seriously in value. 

Mr. Ingham took the ground ' in 1830 that silver should 
be adopted as the standard of the United States, because all 
contracts were at that time practically made in terms of sil- 
ver, and because for many years silver bad been the only 
coin in circulation. This does not seem to me a tenable 
position. The highest justice is rendered by the state when 
it exacts from the debtor at the end of a contract the samt 
purchaeing power which the creditor gave him at the begin- 
ning of the contract, no less, no more. The statement of 
Mr. Ingham does not imp'y that contracts should be paid in 
silver, because silver furnished the unit which had varied 
least in value. His conclusion was, of course, based on no 
such position ; but only on such a supposition could it be 

ono be injuml." As if b chuigr of Btandard could benefit some without at tbs 
ume time iojuHnfc o(h«n ! He gars nti to saf : " U, bowerer, iodiriiliutl wealth 
be a public bicuing, all wlU be benefited. Al anj rate, this ii an inddent 
nllerlj unavoiilfkbte, to a oen^n Extent, In tbis cue. li moM be nibmitted to, 
M otherwUe a podtire national eril of great magidtudei as jout connnilts* 
drem it, must be encountGrfd." The national evil be refcTred lo wai the ditap. 
pcarauee of gold, wbicb wu due to a ratio which drove out Btlicr. Bui he lUd 
not think the debarment of the Blandard shoald be coniidcred in comparUon 
with the difii[ipcanincc of f^ld \ without icoming lo reflect tbat piiA could bava 
been reitonid equailj well b; iocrealing the weight of the illrcr dollar, and thftt 
ttnrebj we eoiild hare cM^apcd the charge of a dcbasenuait of tbo ednaga. 
■ " Beport of ISIS," p. AOS. 
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just. To claim that tlie amount of silver in a dollar onglit 
not be raised, because all contracts were payable in silver, 
would Lave been just only if he had proved that eilver had 
not changed in its purchasing power. Those whose contracts 
were paid in silver, after that metal had fallen in value, lost 
an amount of purchasing power equivalent to the deprecia- 
tion. 

It is not certain, also, that after the act of 1834 drove 
oat silver, contracts entered into before 1834 were protected 
by retaining the original weight of the silver dollar. For ex- 
ample, before 1834 a debt might have been paid either by 
100 ouDcea of pure gold, or 1,500 ounces of pure silver, in 
coin ; after 1834, the debt, owing to the debasement of the 
gold coins, eonld be paid by 94 ounces of pure gold in coin, 
or 1,500 ounces of pure silver in coin. But if silver was 
practically out of circulation, the creditor, in receiving 94 
ounces of gold, would obtain in terms of silver only what 
eilver bullion he could buy with the gold. If the market 
rate were 1:15-7, ho would have received of silver only 
1475'5 ounces of silver bullion, thus suffering a loss of 24'5 
ounces of silver. On this supposition, contracts were not 
protected by retaining the monetary unit as fixed in the 
dollar made of the depreciated silver. Indeed, Mr. Ingham 
saw the effect, in case of a disappearance of silver, when he 
Baid, "Successive changes of this nature must in time sub- 
ject the policy of this Government to the reproach, which 
has been so justly cast upon those of the Old World, for 
the unwarrantable debasement of their coins." And this was 
exactly what happened.' Moreover, full warning * of this waa 
given in the debates in Congress. 

'■ Before 1SS4 the gold caf^le naa north in eilver oain (10.664. The act at 
1B8* reduced its value to ?10, — "1 may remark thai the total United Stales 
[^Id] otnn relumed to us fram the change of etaadard to the close of this jear 
(lBe2) is but tl,e34,USS, BhoviD^ that, of over tirelve milliona issued prior to 
1834, but ■ smal] portion had remained in the (nuDtrj." — G. K. Eckert, Director 
of the Hint, Januarjr IT, ISSfl. 

' Ur. Biimej said : " If [gold is] oTcrralucd, its effect itonld be to enable a 
debtor to paj Us present debts vith less iIuiq he owed ) and to that eitcnt, oon- 
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As was to have lieen expected, the effect of ttis debase- 
ment was not coiifiDed to the time in which it occnrred. Its 
evil lived after it, and came up in the fonn of precedent. 
It would not be unnatural that it should raise its ugly head, 
if it is desired in the future to tamper with contracts hy 
altering the standard of payments, since it has already been 
quoted as a precedent by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the second legal-tender decision ' of 1871. Since 

•oquenilr, to defraud hia creditor; and li would, if it [the ovcrvalnatiao] is ran- 
■idenble, place ellrcr ciactlj in Ibc condition Id wbicb gold Don was, uid mske 
ii an snictc o( trade instead of currencv."— " Cong. Dcbalea," toL i, Fart IV, 
ISSS-ISUj, p. 4C6S. Ening " coiilendLHl tbat it iroald inip^r eiisting conttacts." 
— Ibid., p. 400B. As to ibe matter of debarment, Webster gave a cbsrocteris- 
tic np\j : " U It had bocn imagined that there would ba>e been any evil, it 
iTOuld not have been rccommeadcd."— " Cong. Delxtea," vol. i. Part II, 1888- 
1684, p. 21^1. 

' In discussing the fifth nmendment, which forbids taking private property 
witboiit just compensalioD or due process of law, the decision reads : " D; the 
act of June SB, 18114, a nev regulation of the weight and raliie of ^1d voln* 
was oduptvd, and about 6 per cent taken from the weight of each dollar. The 
effect of this was that all creditors were subjected to a corresponding loea. 
Ibe debts then due became solvable with 6 per cent lesa gold that was r«iuired 
to pay ihem than before. ■ . Was the idea ever sdraticod that the new regu- 
U^on of gold coin was against the spiHt of the fifth amendment? ... It is 
add, however, now, tbat the act of 1834 only brought Ibe legal value oC goM 
ooin moro nearly into correspondence with its actual Talue in the market, or its 
relative valoe to silver. But we do not ieo that this varies the case, or dimin- 
ishes lis force as an Illustration. The creditor who had a thousand dollars due 
him on the Slit day of July, 1834 (the day before the act took effect), was en- 
titled to a tjiousand dollars of coined gold of th« weight and fineness of the then 
elisting coioage. The day after be was entitled only to a sum 6 per cent less in 
w^ht and in market value, or to a tmalltr number of lilrer dollan, Tet he - 
would have been a bold man who had asserted Chat, beoause of tbis, the obliga- 
tion ot the oontract was impaired, or that private property was taken without 
Mmpenmtion or without due proocsi ot law." 

On the point that the " obligation of a oontract to pay money is to pay tbat 
which the law shall recognixu as money when the payment is to be made." it 
waalald down: "No one ever doubled that a debt of one thousand dolls rs, con- 
ttmeted before 1SS4, could be paid bv one hundred eaglcd coined after tbat year, 
though they contained do more gold ttian ninety-four e^Ies, such as were coined 
when the oontract dos mode ; and this, nut because of the intrinsic lalue of the 
coin, but because of iu legal Tatue."— " Banker*! Magaiine," 1871-1S7S, pp. 
788-7(7. 
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even monetary irregalarities, after being enacted into law, 
have the eacrednese of legal precedent, a legislator may well 
pause before dealing with such queBtions as these in haste, or 
in obedience to party poliey. 

§ 6, The act of 1834 wasBuppIementedbyakwin 1837' 
which changed the proportion of alloy to pure metal in our 
coins. It will be remembered that Hamilton recommended 
■}J of the weight to be pore, and -^ to be alloy for both gold 
and silver coins. This recommendation, however, was car- 
ried out only in respect of gold coins in the act of 1793 ; for 
silver coins were issued with an alloy' of sliglitly more than 
-J, or in the proportion of 371*25 grains pure, in 416 grains of 
standard, silver. Therefore, the original silver dollar, as it 
■was coined from 1799 to 1837 (and 100 cents of the subsidi- 
ary coinage also), weighed 41fi grains, " standard weight " — 
that is, the pure silver plus the alloy. The 416-grain dollar, 
of course, contained 371'25 grains of pure silver. 

In 1837 a very sensible reform was made by establishing 
the same proportion of alloy for both gold and silver coins ; 
and by making that proportion ^, which was equivalent to 
saying that the amount of pure metal in a coin should always 
be -^ of its standard weight, or 900 thousandths fine. This 
is our present system, and the amount of pure metal in a 
coin can now be found by subtracting i^^ from its full or 
standard weight ; or the standard weight can he found by 
adding ^ to the weight of the pure metal. Pure gold and 
silver is defined as 1,000 thousandths fine. 

By the act of 1834, the pure gold in an eagle (no gold 
dollar pieces were yet coined) was reduced from the weight 
of 247'5 grains given by act of 1792 to 232 grains, and the 
standard weight fixed at 258 grains. This, in decimal terms, 
was equivalent to 899'225 thousandths fine for our gold coin- 
age. Theactof 1837, therefore, slightly changed the quantity 

' Sec act. Appcadii ITI. 
* That is, till- fiticiu>B!i, in the act of tT(l2, 1 
ma for gold coisa eie'SSJ, and for liWer cotaa ( 
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of pure gold from 232 grains to 232*2 grains, retaining the 
standard weight of 258 grains, and thus gave exactly 900 
thousandths fine for the eagle, as well as for our other gold 
corns of less denominations which contained weights propor- 
tional to the eagle. This addition of -^ of a grain to the 
pure gold makes the legal ratio between gold and silver coins 
371-25 : 23-22, or 15-98+ to 1; whUe in the act of 1834 
the ratio was almost exactly 16 : 1 (371-25 : 23-2). 

In dealing with the weight of the silver dollar, the amount 
of pure silver in it was left untouched, as it was fixed by the 
act of 1792, at 371*25 grains. But in order to establish the 
ratio of alloy at .^^ the standard weight, which was fixed at 
416 grains in the act of 1792, was changed in 1837 to 412^ 
grains. This is the origin of the common name of ^^ 412^- 
grain dollar.'' It dates from 1837 ; although the quantity 
of pure silver in it has been unchanged since the act of 1792 ; 
412^ grains is its ^' standard weight" 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GOLD DIBCOVEKIES AKD THE ACT OF IBBS. 

§ 1. Toe discoveries of gold in Rnesia, Australia, and 
California, by which the gold product reached its highest 
amount soon after 1851, form an epoch in the monetary his- 
tory of every modem state with a specie circulation. They 
have been tJie most important events in the later hietory of 
the precious metals, and their effect upou the relative values 
of gold and silver has been serious and prolonged. It is not 
too much to say that almost all the bimetallic discussions of 
recent years would not have arisen had this unexpected and 
astonisliing stream of gold from the mines of both the Old 
and the New World never been poured upon the market. 
From it date almost all our modem problems relating to 
gold and silver, and, as we shall later see, we can not discnss 
the silver question of to-day without reference to this extraor- 
dinary production of gold. 

The figures of annual production, which are elsewhere' 
given, show the extent of the addition which was made to 
the world's supply already in existence. From an average 
annual production in 1S40-1850 of about $38,000,000, the 
gold supply increased to a figure beyond $150,000,000 after 
1850. The effect of this increase was unquestionably to 
lower the value of gold ; in other words, to diminish its pur- 
chasing power over commodities of general consumption.' It 
was one of those unexpected events which no human sagacity 

> See Appeodii I. 

■ See JeroDs, " A. S«riouB Fall in the Value ot Qold Mcertained " (186S). 
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conid have foreseen ; and, as it seriously affected the valae 
of one of the two metals in our double standard, it threw a 
new obstacle in the way of its successful progress. There 
being a fall in the value of gold this time, instead of a fall 
in the value of silver as before, the necessity arose of a new 
adjustment of the legal ratio for our gold and silver coins in 
order to keep both metals in circulation. That is, if bimet- 
allism was to be continued, the experience of the United 
States required a constant readjustment of the Mint ratio to 
the market ratio, because of constant changes in the relative 
values due to natural, and so to unforeseen, causes. After an 
experience of sixty years, did the United States propose to 
continue a nominal double standard after its constant failure 
to keep both metals in circulation ? We shall confine our- 
selves to this question in the present chapter, and to the legis- 
lation in which the decision on this matter was contained. 

The extraordinary change in the annual production of gold 
is made clear by noticing in Chart IX the rise of the space cov- 
ered by yellow after 1850, and comparing this with the extent 
of the space covered by the same color in earlier periods.^ 

Of the general and more important effects ensuing from 
the increased gold production I shall speak in a later chapter,' 
in connection with its influence on the value of silver. 

. § 2. When the value of gold fell under the regular flow 
of a new and extraordinary supply, as might have been ex- 
pected, Gresham's law began to work more actively than 
ever. It has been seen already that the Mint ratio of 1 : 16 
began in 1834 the movement which was slowly substituting 
gold for silver. The fall in the value of gold now aggra- 
vated this tendency into a serious evil. The divergence be- 
tween the legal and the market ratios clearly revealed by 
1849, at the latest, a long-standing error in regard to the 
subsidiary coinage. In 1834 an ounce of gold bought about 
15*7 ounces of silver in the bullion market (but 16 ounces 

» Chart IX is taken from Dr. Soetbeer's " EdelmctaU-Produotioa," 1879. 
* See chap, viil 
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in the form of coin). In the period we are now consid- 
ering, however, since gold had fallen in value, one onnce of 
gold could buy 15-7 ounces no longer, but a less number, 
wliich in 1853 was about 15'4 ounces. It will be seen at 
once that thia widened the difference between the Mint 
ratio of 1 : 16 and the market ratio, and so offered a greater 
profit to the watchful money-brokers. Being able to make 
legal payment of a debt either in silver or gold, a man hav- 
ing 1,600 ounces of silver could take only 1,540 of them to 
the bnllion market, and there buy 100 ounces of gold, which 
wonid by law be a legal acquittal of his debt. He would 
thus gain 60 ounces by paying his debt in gold rather than 
in silver, "WTion the ratio was 1 : 15'7, he would have gained 
only 30 ounces. So that the fall in the value of gold acted 
to increase the speed with which gold drove out silver. 

This changed relation is to be found in the quotations of 
BJlver coins in gold prices. The amount of pure silver in a 
dollar, or two lialves, four quarters, etc., was 37r25 grains; 
in a gold dollar, 23-2 grains. The act of 1834 bad said that 
gold was 16 times as valuable as silver, and that 23'2 grains 
of gold should be equivalent to 37r25 grains of silver ; but 
the market ia unaffected by legal decrees, and values are not 
fixed by any legislature. The market values of the two 
metals in 1853 having then assumed a relation of about ^ 

1 : 15'4, a gold dollar ' could buy 15"4 times 23'2 grains of sil- 
Terin the market, or 357i grains. This amount was 14 grains 
less than the legal silver dollar. But if 357i grains was ihe 
market equivalent of a gold dollar, 371} grains would be 
worth more than a gold dollar in the market ; that is, silver 
dollars were worth alK)ut 104 cents of a gold coin in 1853, 
and even rose to 105 cents in 1859.' Taking these figures, it 
■will be seen in another way why it was unprofitable to use a 

'Rold dollar piccen were flrat coined in 1849. See lairs of the Cniled 
Sutra In Appendii Ht. J 

' For a ubie of the value of a Eilver dollar In gold coin from 1834 to 18T6, I 

L shooing that it bod alira;i been above the valus of a gold dollai' bulh I8S4, 3 

•ee Appendix V. -^^^J 

- ' 1 
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silyer coin as a medium of exchange. If a dollar of fiilver 
was worth 104 cents in gold coin, and since gold coin was a 
legal tender for all payments, no one would, on grounds of 
self-interest, choose to pay 104 cents when 100 cents would 
serve the same purpose. Consequently, only the cheaper 
metal was used, and that was gold, while silver was wholly 
banished from use as money, and in the United States be- 
came an article of merchandise only. 

But this went further than ever before. It will be re- 
called that the subsidiary coinage of silver had since 1792 
contained weights of pure silver proportional to the weight of 
the dollar piece ; that is, two halves, four quarters, ten dimes, 
and twenty half -dimes, contained as much pure silver as a dol- 
lar piece, or 371 J grains. Consequently, if a dollar piece of sil- 
ver had become worth 104 cents in gold, two halves, four quar- 
ters, etc., would have become worth the same sum in gold ; 
therefore the profit in exchanging gold for subsidiary rilver 
waa such that it was also driven from use. A half -eagle ex- 
changed for ten half-dollars gave the same profit as when ex- 
changed for five separate dollar pieces. In this way all the 
silver used for small " change," the subsidiary coinage, dis- 
appeared from circulation. Through the operation of Gresh- 
am's law even the coins needed for small retail transactions 
had been reached, and the business of the country became 
seriously embarrassed by the want of small coins.^ "We have 
had but a single standard for the last three or four years," said 
Mr. Dunham' in behalf of the Committee of Ways and 

* " There is, then, a constant stimulant to gather up every silver coin and 
send it to market as bullion to be exchanged for gold, and the result is the 
country is almost devoid of small change for the ordinary small business trans- 
actions, and what we have is of a depreciated character. This does not injure 
your Wall Street brokers, who deal by thousands. They are making a profit by 
it ; but it is a serious injury to the laboring millions of the country who deal ia 
small sums.*' — C. L. Dunham, ** Congressional Globe,** Appendix, 2d session, 
82d Congress, p. 190, February 1, 1868. 

*n>id., p. 190. Mr. Skelton (New Jersey) remarked: "Gold is the only 
standard of value by which all property is now measured ; it is virtually the 
only currency of the country." — " Congressional Globe,** vol. xxvi, 2d session, 
82d Congress, p. 629. " The expense of coining a given value of silver into 
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MeanB in 1850 ; " that has been and now ia gold." In short, 
bji' 1850 the people of the United States found themselves 
with a single standard of gold, liut without enough silver to 
serve for necessary exchanges in retail trauBactione. The 
balancing plank in tliis vacillating syetem had now tipped 
quite in the other direction, for before 183-t the silver end 
was up. Now it was the gold end. How soon would it be 
the silver end again, if we adhered to snch a system J 

This, then, was the situation produced by the gold dis- 
coveriee in connection with the act of 1S34, establishing the 
ratio of 1 : 16. It now remains for me to recount the remedy 
which Congress was again forced to apply to the situation 
as a corrective. As we shall see, the ditficulties were met 
much more intelligently than ever before. 

§ 3. The act of 1S53 waa a practical abandonment of the 
doable standard in the United States, There was virtually 
no opposition to the bill, even though its real purpose was 
openly avowed in the clearest way in the Ilouse by Mr. Dun- 
ham, who had the measure in charge and who showed an 
admirable knowledge of the questions involved : ' 

" Another objection urged against Ibis proposed change ia 
that it gives us a standard of gold only. . . . What advantage 
is to bo obtained by a standard of the two metals, which is not 
OS well, if not much better, attained by a single standard, I am 
unable to perceive ; while there are very great disadvantages 
resulting from it, aa the esperience of every nation which has 
attempted to maintain it has proved. . . . Indeed, it is utterly 
im|>on8ib1e that you should long at a time maintain a double 
standard. . . . Gentlemeu talk about a double standard of 
gold and silver as a thing that exists, and that we propose to 
change. We have had but a single standard for the last three 

the smaller coins U much ercBCer than into llie Urge, and wheo coined tlie great 
demand for thmn gin's ihem > lii(;her uurrenci; rnlue than that asBigaeil by lair. 
Aa a proof of thl^, the demand for silver for exportation has not operated as yet 
upon these smaller coins ; that is lo suj. the dime nad balf^inic (the quarter, too, 
baa been partially exempted), nliile it ban svept the nilver dollnr nnci half-dollar 
from Ibc totttxty." — Hunter, Chairman Fin. Com. of Sen., " Report No. 104," 
lat aeaBlon, 32d Rontircsg, p. II. 

' " CoDgresBiooal Globe," Appeodii, 2tl seseioo, 32d Congress, p. 1EK>, 
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or four years. That has been, and nnw U, gold. We propoM 
to let it remain to, and to adapt ether to it, to regulate it 

hy it." 

In answer to another plan, the same speaker' eaid : 

"We would thereby atill continue the double etandanl of 
gold and eilver, a tbing the commiuee desire to obviate. 7%«y 
desire to hnve the standard currency to consist off/old only, 
and that tbfise silver coins sball be entirely aubservient to it, 
and tbat they ehall be used rather as tokena than as standard 
currenoy." 

We have heard a great deal in later yeare abont the snr- 
reptitiouB demonetization of silver in 1873, There was, how- 
ever, vftfitly too much criticism wasted on the act of 1S73 ; for 
the real demonetization of silver in the United States was 
accomplished in 1S53. It was not the resnlt of accident; it 
was a carefnlly considered plan, deliberately carried into legia* 
latlon in 1853, twenty years before its nominal demoneti- 
zation by the act of 1873, The act of ISSS tried and con- 
demned the criminal ; and, after twenty years of waiting for 
a reprieve, the execution only took place in 1873. It was in 
1853 that Congress, jndging from onr own past cxjwricnoa 
and that of other countries, came to the conclusion that a 
double standard was an impoesibility for any length of 
time. 

It can not be said, however, tliat this conclusion was 
reached wholly thronjjh nnseltish reasons. The underlying 
prejudice in favor of gold, if gold can be had, which we 
are sure to find deeply seated in the desires of our bnsiness 
community whenever occasion gives it an opportunity for dis- 
play, was here manifesting itself. The country found itself 
with a single metal in circulation. Had that metal been sil- 
^Ter, we should have had to chronicle again the grumbling 
I'difieertations on the disapp^rance of gold which character- 

I the period preceding 183i. But in 18o3 the single 

indurd was gold. This was a situation which no one r^ 

i against. Indeed, no one seemed to regard it as any- 
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thing else than good fortune (except so far as the eubsidiary 
coins had disappeared). It was very much as if a ranchman, 
etarting with one hundred good cattle and one hundred in- 
ferior ones, had found, when branding-tirao came, that, by 
virtue of exchange with his neighbors, the two hundred cat- 
tle assigned to him were, in his judgment, all good onea, and 
none inferior. From a selfieh point of view, he had no reason 
to complain. It would have been a very different story had 
the two hundred cattle all been inferior. 

In the debates it was proposed ' that, aa the cause of the 
change in the relative values of gold and silver was the in- 
creased product of gold, the proper remedy should be to in- 
crease the quantity of gold in the gold coins. This was ex- 
actly the kind of treatment which should have been adopted 
in regard to silver in lS3i, and it seems quite reasonable that 
this should have been the only true and just policy in 1853. 
Certainly it was, if it was intended to bring the Mint ratio into 
accord with the market ratio, and try again the experiment 
of a double standard. But this was exactly what Congress 
chose to abandon. There was no discussion as to how a re- 
adjustment of the ratio between the two metals might be 
reached, for it was ab^ady decided that only one metal was to 
be retained. This decision, consequently, carried us to a point 
where a ratio between the two metals was not of the slightest 
concern. And so it remained. The United States had no 
thouglit about the ratios between gold and silver thereafter 
until the extraordinary fall in the value of silver in 1876. 
The policy of the United States in retaining gold, once that 
it was in circulation, was only doing a little earlier what 
France did in later years. When the cheapened gold, after 
1850. had filled the channels of circulation in France, and 
had driven out silver, France made no objections ; but when 
a subsequent change in silver tended to drive out the gold, 
France quietly held on to her gold. The United States, as 
well flfl France, again showed the unconscious preference for 
gold of which Hamilton spofee in 1793. 

■ Bj Mr. Jonea (Tcunesiee). 
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t'rr rach money. Tlie act reduced the nnmber of grains of 
jmrB diktr in 100 cents from 371-25 to 345-6 (the standaid 
Wftif;lit }mim f)tkt\f(i!(\ from 412^ to 3^ grains), equivalent to 
H refliirtion of fi'Ul per cent from the former basis. This was 
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* " The main olijnol iif ihn MIt li Is RppI; imall lilTer dungr. luIMollBn^ 
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more than the difEerence between the valnc of the gold dollar 
and the silver dollar (which was worth about lOi cents in 
gold). In abort, it was intended' to reduce silver to the 
position of a subsidiary metal. The reason for the reduc- 
tion of weight, BO that 100 cents of the siuall coins should be 
worth even less tbau the vahie of the gold dollar, is sab- 
stantiated by tbe experience of many countries. It protects 
the subsidiary coin from disturbance, even if changes in the 
relative values of gold and silver drive out one or the other 
metal which is coined in larger pieces. Tbere were only 
345-6 grains of pure silver in 100 cents of this coin; a dol- 
lar of gold (23-2 grains) would buy 357J grains of silver 
bullion (at a market ratio of l:15'i). If a person should 
melt the new silver coitis (345-6), he would fall considerably 
short of having enough (357^) to buy a gold dollar; and, 
there being no profit, tliere would be no motive in melting 
the silver, or withdrawing them from circulation. The first 
fltep, therefore, was gained by lowering their weight so that 
the market valne of the pure silver in tlie subsidiary coins 
was worth less than the gold dollar,* The silver was given a 
face value in that form greater than as bullion, and there 
could be no reason to withdraw them from use. 

Far from there being any fear of their disappearance, the 
next question was, how to prevent silver from flowing to the 
Mint and seeking the form in which it would be more highly 
rated than as bullion. In fact, if the weight of the subsidiary 
coinage were loo far reduced, it would offer a preminm to coun- 
terfeiters, even if as much silver were used in the false, as in 
Uie United States, coin. But the second principle to be ob- 

' " We propose, w lar u ilieBc coins iro cooccnicd, to make the silver Bub- 
■ervient to the gold coin of tba couolrj. . . . Wc mean to make the gold (be 
BUiDdird coin, and to make these new silver coins appUoable aod canvement, not 
for UrgG but for imall transactions." — Dimhani, ibid., p. ISO. The only ailrer 
anas io circulation vere lhree.cent pieces and Spanish coins (" fipe," I2f.ceQt 
pieces, and quurtera] : 100 cents of the former contained only 83f cants of in- 
trinsic raluG ; and the latter were so abraded that they contained intrinsically 
from 6 per cent to 20 per cent of silver below their nominal or face value. 

■ I can now speak of the gold dollar, since the Mint began to coin it la 1849. 
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served prevented too great a quantity of silver from flowing to 
the Mint. This was the withdrawal of " free coinage " of sub- 
sidiary currency, and a limitation of the supply by leaving its 
amount to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury.* 
The limitation of the supply to the amount actually needed 
for the use of the public would keep subsidiary coins current 
at their face value ; because of the necessity of having such 
pieces for small transactions. Of course, the complete theory 
demands that the Government should redeem them at their 
tale value, in order to prevent redundancy ; but this was not 
carried out in the act of 1853. These coins could be pur- 
chased* only from the Mint, and naturally, with gold, at their 
face value ; they would, therefore, get into circulation at first 
only at par. Consequently, no more would get out than 
those who offered a full gold value for them believed were 
needed, or no more than they could pass at their face value. 
In the original bill, as proposed by Mr. Dunham's committee, 
it was intended to make these coins receivable for debts due 
to the Government of the United States. This, of course, 
was a partial means of redemption; but it was not* then 
adopted by Congress. In practice, however, such a pro- 

' *' Sec. 6. That no deposits for coinage into the half-dollar [etc.] shall here- 
after be received, other than those made by the Treasurer of the Mint, as herein 
authorized, and upon account of the United States.^* 

' Strangely enough, this law was evaded in actual practice. '* All other gor- 
emments pay the expense of minting by the difference between the intrinsic 
value of subsidiary coins and the value at which they circulate, and at which the 
government redeems them. And such was the law in this country until, by a ruling 
of Mr. Guthrie when he was Secretary of the Treasury, the Mint was ordered to 
receive silver from private individuals and coin it.** — Mr. Kellcy, " Congressional 
Globe," Part III, 2d session, 41st Congress, p. 2311. In 18T0, John Jay Knox, 
in his Report accompanying the bill which became the act of 1873, said: **The 
practice at the Mint for many years [written 1870] has been to purchase all 
silver bullion offered at about f 1.22^ per ounce, which is above the market 
price, paying therefor in silver coin. . . . The effect of the Mint practice has 
been to put in circulation silver coins, without regard to the amount required 
for purposes of * change,* creating a discount upon silver coin.** — ** Sen. Misa 
Doc., No. 132,** 2d session, 41st Congress, p. 10. 

' June 9, 1879, however, an act was passed (see Appendix III) redeeming 
subsidiary silver coins in sums of twenty dollars. 
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vision liaa not proved necessary in order to keep tlie coins 
at par. Almost tiie only serious opposition to the bill was 
made by Andrew Johnson, of TenueEsec, who seemed to be 
nnable to grasp the foregoing principle : ' 

" Congress can not regulate the value of the coin. ... If 
we can, then, by law, reduce the present standard seven per 
cent, and make the value of the reduL-cd standard equal to the 
other, 1 ask the House and tbe country if the philosopher's 
fitono faas not been discovered? , . , The commercial world 
will take the coins for what they are intrinsically worth, and 
not for what the legal stamp represents them to be worth." ' 

The third principle applicable to a system of Eubsidiary 
coinage, and which waa followed in tbe act of 1853, was that 
which limited its legal-tender power to a small sum. Tbe dif- 
ference between the intrinsic and face value, if there were 
free coinage, would enable a large payment to be made in a 
very inconvenient form by means of largo sums of small 
coins. This, however, could be avoided by such a provision 
ae was included in this act, which limited tbe amount of eub' 
fiidiary coins to be offered in payment of debts to a sum not 
exceeding five dollars.* But this difficulty was also checked 
by the absence of free coinage. Even in this case, however, 
tbe limitation of legal-tender power would prevent a pos- 
sible annoyance in business transactions. 

Tbe bill, which originated in tbe Senate, passed the Honse 
without any practical alteration. A motion to lay the bill on 
the table was twice lost, by votes of 54 to 109, and of 65 to 111. 
It was passed in tbe House with 94 ayes, the noes not counted,* 

' He was afterward Presiilent of the United Btatea. 

' " CongreBBioiml Globe," tol. uri, 3d Beiiaion, 3Sd Congress, p. ^^6. He dtd 
□01 believe, morctiver, tbat the great production of gold had lowered it« value : " [ ' 
asaumD here, and 1 defy auccesaful rvfutation of it, that tlie quantitj of gold maj I 
be increased upon tliat of ailrer without changing the relative commercial valuo ' 
of the melals," — Ibid., p. iK. He also said : " So far ae coin Is concerned, tl 
changing of our standard of gold and eilver has no qiotg elTect upon the gold bi 
lilrer coina^ of Che United Stales than a change in the standard of veights and 
measures would have upon the price of our cotton or nbeat." — Ibid,, p. 491. 

* June 9, IST9, the amount to nhicb silver coins in denominations below one 
dollar are a legal lender tiaa raised to ten dollira. 

* " CoDgreisional Globe," iliid., pp. G29, 6SU. 
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f L At DO tzow after tbe Mt of 1S58 until die Gnl 
Wkr wu tbe eilTer dollsr of 418} e™"* *T^ '^ '^^ ^"'^ 
103 or 104 oeotfi of aar gM ooins, nd, vMaeqaetalv, it vn 
een in cireablMfi. The temaSxj had viningf; ae- 
KtlBitteed io tbe pmeticil adopbon of the n^ s°^ eUixl- 
mi, wkd so v«0 did the aXan&m ntisfy afl denundB thai the 
<{ae»tioo of gold and direr dmpped oat of tbe pnblic nund. 
Tbe •iibndiai7 eoiiuge of alver introduced Irr the act o( 
J65S wired it« pntpoee admiimU;. With gold as tfae medi- 
um i/t exchange for laige paymeota, and ui ovenralaed Gtlver 
eoiijige for small pajineDts, the bueinees ioteresU of tbe 
country were fully content, and no trouble need have arisen 
to tlii« day from any disturbancee in onr Bystem of metallic 
ciirreiK^ had we been saved from the eviU of onr Civil Ww. 
Until the juwage of the Legal-Tender Act early in 1869 
(m[mk-ui payments were euepended December 81, 1861) onr 
currency continaed to be wliat it vas intended it sbonld be 
in 18.1.') — a gold currency. Paper money, isBned by the State 
banks, waa, of cuurae, in circulation ; bnt I do not propose 
Iicro Ut iiK-liidu the history of paper i«« nee. Paper money 
aoU to (Irivo ont either metal which is in use; and go its 
aiUtenco dooa not niter conclnsions which are concerned only 
with [he two nictaln. Wo can my, without hesitation, that 
otir ciiliiaKO Hyntein from 1853 to tlie Civil War worked a<t 
mirahly. Then) wuru evidently no lonffiiigs to u^ the silvari 
dollar plooo when It was worth 3 or 4 per oeut premium. 
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§ 2. The act of Februarj- 25, 18C2, issued the first instaU- 
ment of United States legal-tender notes to tlie amount of 
J150,000,000. A similar amount was authorized by a second 
act parsed July 11, 1862, but which was going through the 
preliminary stages of enactment in June. The result of the 
depreciation of the paper money which became manifest by 
a premium on gold in June to the extent of 5 per cent, and 
in July of 20 per cent, naturally brought Gresham's law into 
operation, by which the cheaper paper was Bubstituted for 
the more valuable gold. Gold disappeared before the depre- 
ciating paper, and it was not until January 1, 1S70, that it 
again appeared. 

The displacing paper did even more than this. It drove 
out the subsidiary coinage in 18(i2. As early as July 2d the 
newspapers noted the disa[)pearance of small coin, and its 
accompanying inconveniences. But in Congress there was 
very little conception of the causes at work. While the sec- 
ond legal-tender bill was under discussion in Juno, members 
seemed to be utterly unconscious of what was going on. On 
June 17th an amendment was introduced into Section 1 of 
the bill in regarJ to the small denominations of paper to this 
effect: 



"/Vouitfo?, That no note shall be issncd for the fractional 
part of a "dollar, and not more than thirty-five millions shall b« 
of lower denominations than five dollars," 

This measure was evidently intended to protect the small 
coins in circulation. It was believed, no doubt, that, if paper 
of small denominations were not issued, subsidiary ooina 
would remain in circulation. The discussion and probable 
passage of an act authorising this second issue of paper so 
depreciated its value that, before the five-dollar notes cotdd 
have been issued from the printing-press, and even before 
the passage of this bill, the tUsappoarance of the small coins 
was remarked upon (July 2d). This showed distinctly that 
ten-dollar notes, if depreciated, could drive out sih^er coins of 
denominations less than one doUar. There was, in truth, only 




would be «or<b w in iiii j , tafar m ifj^nb da jmn ahv 

pajroeati WM 100 MBte). Ifemafcet vilneoCa doUveoa- 
taaung 371-^ gR», id IMS, bovercr, ww 104-16 eoite of 
our gold eoiiw. Bel, tnMmneh aithewhwdinyiMiMWOBld 
be melted, or exported, onl; on rttnmtm of tlietr iwtnwiTT 
nine, tbe imriut price of SIS^ gnw of sQTcrwoald be 
M^oentiof oorgoUeaiiH. Ai 10011, thetefore, is dw paper 
moo^ deprecMted bdow 96^ cents, M 
oompired witb oar gold ooIda, tbe move- 
ment of EobeidiaT; EJlrer ont of circolation 
would be^pn. Tbeopentioa can be eaeilj 
'•*■■ seen by the adjoined diagnun. As soon 
as the United States notee depremted be- 
low 100, or par, there would be a profit in 
witbdrawing onr gold coins from use, ac- 
cording to Greeham's law. And when the 
depreciation had reached a point below 
(mbmm. 9C-90, the ailver coins mnet of necessity 
disappear. By June 1, 1662, tbe prerai- 
nm on gold was 5 per cent, which showed 
a depreciation of the United States notes to 95*23 cents in a 
dollar ; by tho Ut of July the premium on gold was about 18 
per cent, Nhowing a depreciation to 84-7 cents in a dollar. 
In abort, tbo aiilwidiary coins muBt have been withdrawn 

■ Thm hail b»«n Itood •uthorit]' tot tho bclivf that ctAn woM conlinae to 
rircuUla [iru*li]D(l no inpvr ot ■ c«rn;>poniJlDg dcDominstlon ircre iuued. &M 
J. a. Hlir* " rolliicil Ecuiiumr"(LaughIiD'RiMlitioii), p. SIS. 



very soon after any efEeet on the gold coins was apparent. 
Tlie paper money at Si'7 cents would very rapidly dislodge 
both kiuds of coins. 

Although, on the 17th of June, in the second legal-ten- 
der act, any paper issues of denominations less than a dollar 
liad been forbidden, Congress was forced, by the events we 
have just described, to pass a bill authorizing the issue of a 
paper fractional currency on July 17, 1802. The absence of 
aniall silver had brought iuto existence tokens, tickets, checks, 
and substitutes of every description, issued by nierehante and 
shopkeepers ; and Congress was obliged hastily to author- 
ize a currency, originally based on the likeness of postage- 
etamps, but which finally resulted in simple exercise of the 
function of note-isanes for small denominations. Congress 
■was unwilling to admit the necessity for such issues of paper, 
and the first act was entitled " Au Act to authorize pay- 
ments in stamps," ' 

g 3. The paper-money period continued until the re- 
eumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879. Meanwhile 
no gold was in circulation. The fractional paper notes con- 
tinued in use in epito of an ill-judged and ridiculous attempt 
of the Secretary ' of the Treasury to redeem them, with but 
a small reserve of silver, in October, 1873. This incident ia 
an evidence of extraordinary ignorance in a finance minister. 
Very soon after the commercial crisis of September, 1873, 
the exceptional condition of the exchanges and the arrival of 
gold caused a fall in the premium on gold in October from 
11 to 6 per cent. But with a gold dollar worth lOtj centa 
in paper, the paper was worth only about 94 cents in gold, 
while, as it will be remembered, the 345"6 grains of silver in 
the enbflidiary coinage were equivalent to 96'9 cents in gold.' 
Not until gold bad fallen to 104, at least, could it be hoped 

' Em. 12,"8tMiii*s at L»rg»," 592. The twent j-five cent note, for eiample, 
conlninpcl a copj of five flTe-cenl poBtaRe-slttrops. ' Secretary Richardaon. 

' Cf. also a brakcc'H table giving purcbasiog prices of silver coins in papcT 
for eiportatioii, in tbe " Fiuandal lud Cgmmerdal Cbtooicle," IfoTeinber 1, 
1873, p, OTO. 
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that silver would remain in circulation. But Secretary Rich- 
ardson announced that silver had fallen so low that he pro- 
posed to resume payments in that metal. He had in the 
Treasury not more than half a million* in silver; gold was 
selling at not less than 106, and a profit still existed in ex- 
changing paper for subsidiary silver. On the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1873, " Secretary Bichardson issued a circular letter to 
the several sub-treasury officers, directing them to pay out 
silver coin to public creditors, should they desire it, in sums 
not to exceed five dollars in any one payment." * In prac- 
tice, the silver was paid out in sums of a few hundred dol- 
lars a day, for, of course, every creditor demanded his share 
of sUver. The silver was not given in exchange for paper 
currency. The silver, when paid out, disappeared, and would 
have done so had the Secretary issued millions, instead of 
hundreds, of dollars of it.* 

While discussing the subject of subsidiary coinage, it 
may be best to anticipate our story slightly and narrate here 
the means by which resumption of silver payments was 
finally achieved in 1877-1878. The Resumption Act, passed 
January 14, 1 875, enacted (Sec. 1) : 

" That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and required, as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be coined at 
the mints of the United States silver coins of the denomina- 
tions of ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, of standard value, and 
to issue them in redemption of an equal number and amount of 
fractional currency of similar denominations ; or, at his discre- 
tion, he may issue such silver coins through the mints, the sub- 
treasuries, public depositaries, and post-offices of the United 
States ; ana upon such issue he is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to redeem an equal amount of such fractional currency 
until the whole amount of such fractional currency outstand- 
ing shall be redeemed," 

Not until 1877, however, did the premium on gold fall 
so low that, by the corresponding rise in the value of paper, it 

* Upton, " Money in Politics," p. 146, says he had " only a few thousands." 
' Upton, ibid., p. 146. 

' The Secretary said he could have resumed silver payments if the newspn- 
pers had not discovered his plan and discussed it ! • 
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Trarranted an attempt at resumption of silrer payments. The 
following table ' will show tlie value of a paper dollar in gold 
since 1865 : 

Secretary Bristow felt some double* 
as to liis authority to pay out silver 
coins for notes under the provision of 
tho Kesiimption Act just quoted, and 
a subsequent bill ' was passed April 17, 
1S76. The amount of fractional cur- 
rency outstanding was about $42,0u0,- 
000, and the pressure for redemption 
at firet was very strong.* All but 
$16,000,000 of the fractional paper 
notes had at once come in for redemp- 
tion ; but since then about $1,000,000 
more have been redeemed, leaving gl5,- 
000,000 yet outstanding, or, more prob- 
ably, destroyed. After the first severe pressure due to tho 
redemption of tho fractional paper-money had ceased, the 
demand for silver coins at the Mint still continued in order 
to satisfy tho needs of trade ; whereon Congress permitted 
an additional issue of $10,000,000 in exchange for legal- 
tender notes.' 

' Taken from Upton, " Uooej in Politics," p. 14B. 

' Dplon, ibid., p. 148. * See Appentiix III, A, ii. 

* Secretarj Briatow Bold ^l'l,S9i,lSCi of S-pcr-ccnt bonda to nid in purchas- 
ing tho Bllvcr bullioD for tbc gubBidiary coln&ge, which was gubBequentl; met 
out at tbc surplus revenue. 

' See AppeuJii III, A, x, Jul; 22, 1816. 
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THE DEHOKEIXUTIOX OF SILVEB. 

1 1. In 1ST3 we find a simple ^ega\ recognition of that 
which had been the immediate resnlt of the act of IS53, and 
which had been an admitted fact in the history of onr coin- 
' mge daring the preceding twenty years. In 1S53 it had been 
Rgreed to accept the eituation by which we had come to have 
gold for large payments, and to relegate eilver to a limited 
Bervice in the subsidiary coins. The act of 1873, however, 
dropped the dollar piece ont of the list of silver coins. In 
disc^m tinning the coinage of the silver dollar, the act of 18T3 
thereby simply recognized a fact which had been obvioUB to 
everybody since 1849. It did not introdnce anytljing new, 
or begin a new policy. Whatever is to be said about the 
demonetization of eilver as a fact mnst center in the act of 
1853. Silver was not driven ont of circulation by the act 
of 1873, which omitted the dollar of 412} grains, since it 
had not been in circulation for more than twenty-five years. 
In 1853 Congress advisedly continued in motion the ma- 
chinery which kept the silver dollar ont of cirenlation, and, 
B we have seen, avowed its intention to create a single gold 
f fltandurd. This, then, was the act which really excluded 
Iver dollars from our currency. A vast deal of rhetorio 
I li&e been wasted on the act of 1S73, but its importance is 
greatly overrated. A law which merely recognized existing 
I conditiutia can not be compared with the law which had for 
I its object to e&tablish those conditions; and tliis states the 
Iselative force of the act of 1853 and that of 1873. 
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: DEMONETIZATIO.V OF SILVER. 



The act of February 13, 18T3,' is known as the act which i 
demonetized the silver dollar. Important consequences have 
been attached to it, and it baa even been absurdly charged that 
the law was the cause ' of the coiuraereial crisis of September, 
1S73. As if a law which made no changes in the actual me- 
tallic standard in use, and which had been in use thus for 
more than twenty years, had produced a financial disaster in 
seven months 1 To any one who knows of the influence of 
credit and speculation, or who has followed the course of our 
foreign trade since the Civil War, such a theory is too absurd 
to receive more than passing mention. To the year 1873 there 
had been coined of 4I2i-grain dollars for purposes of circu- 
lation only $1,139,457, and tliese were coined before 1806. 

But while the act of 1873 had little importance in 
changing existing conditions, it had an iufiuence of a kind 
which at the present time can scarcely bo overeatimated. 
We are now, iTi the course of our story, approacliing the 
year 1876, in which occurred the phenomenal fall in the 
value of silver. Had the demonetization of the silver dollar 
not been aceompiiehed in 1873 and 1874, we should have 
found ourselves in 1876 with a single silver standard, and 
the resumption of specie payments on January 1, 1879, would 
have been in silver, not in gold ; and 15 per cent of all our 
contracts and existing obligations would have been repudi- 
ated. The act of 1873 was a piece of good fortune, which 
saved our financial credit and protected the honor of the 
State. It is a work of legislation for ■which we can not now 
be too thankfuL 

g 3. It is, moreover, possible that the silver dollar was not 
" demonetized " in 1873, in spite of the prevaih'ng impres- 
sion to that effect. The legatiendcr power of the silver 
dollar wae not taken away by this measure. The coinage 
laws had not been revised since 1837, and in the act of 1873 

' Sec Appmdit ITL 

* " Report of ttio TlBited Slates SiNor CommissioD," ISTT, toI. i, p. 12B. 
■ Upton, " Money iu Folilica," p. 201. 
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occasion was taken to drop out the silver dollar from the list ^^M 

tif retina vrhii-h wftm t.hpmnfter to hfi iRAnpd fmni tlie Mint' ^^^ 



of coinB which were thereafter to be issued from the Mint.' 

" Src. 15. That the silver coiD§ of the United States shall be 
■ trade-dollar; a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece; a quarter-dollar, 
or twenty-five-uent piec« ; a dime, or ten-cent piece ; and the 
weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy ; the weight 
of the half-dollar shall be 12 grams (grammes) and one half of 
a gram (gramme) ; tho oaarter-dollar and the dime shall be, 
respectively, one half and one fifth of the weight of said half- 
dollar ; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment. 

" Skc. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coin- 
age, shall hereafter be issued from the Mint other than those of 
the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth." 

It will be noticed that the dollar of 412J grains is omitted 
from the list of silver coins which were in the future to be is- 
sued by the Mint, and of this list it ie said that tbcy ehsll 
be a legal tender to the amount of tive dollars ; but nothing 
ie said which takes away the legal-tender qnality of a coin 
already in existence, but of which no mention was made. 
Whatever silver dollars there were in existence were still a 
legal tender to any amount after the act was passed, although 
no more could be coined. The silver dollar, however, was 
demonetized ; bnt not by the act of 1873. The revision of 
the Statutes of the United States, previously authorized, was 
adopted as the law of the land in Jane, 1874. In the Be- 
vised Statutes* the l^al-tender power of o^ silver coina U 
thus limited : 

Act of June, 1874 : "§3586. The silver coins of the TTnited 
States shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding five dollars in any one pa3rment." 

Thia statement, it will be noticed, is a general one, and 
ipplies to any silver coins of the United States whatever, 
while the act of 1S73 predicated a limited legal-tender power 
of only a specified list of silver coins. Tho legal enactment, 
therefore, which really took away the legal-tender quality of 

4cl of 18T3 in Appeodix IH, Sec. IS ud 17. * See Appendii VB. 
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the silver dollar of 4131 grains, vas passed June 22, 18T4. J 
The act of 1873 only discontinned its coinage ; the proviBion 1 
of the Revised Statutes took swaj its debt-paying power for 
Bums beyond five dollars.' 

The act of 18T3 also made a change in the charge for 
seigniorage. Until 1853 the eipense of changing buUioD 
into coin was borne by the Government; but the act of 
1853 inserted a charge of one half of one per cent, on all 
but subsidiary silver coins. No seigniorage, of course, was 
charged for subsidiary coins, because there was no "free 
coinage" of them by individuals. The act of 1873 now re- 
duced the charge from one half to one fifth of one per cent.' 

§ 3. The act of 1873 has been the subject of a curious con- 
troversy. After the fall of silver in 1876, and the subsequent 
rise of bimetallic discuesions, severe denunciations of the act 
of 1873 were heard. It was asserted that the demonetization 
of silver was secretly carried out without any knowledge of 
it by the general public, or even by financial experts. In 
the silver discussion of 1378 it was charged* that the silver 

' Cf. Dpton, " Money in Politics," p. 207. This matter \tiia (|uite thoroughly 
disciu9«d in January, 1878, Jo the debates in the Senate. See, tor eiample, Ota 
" Globe," p. Sfl2, Tol. vii, Fart I, 2d Bessloa, 4Sth Congreea. 

* tbe charge for seigniorage, howerer, was repealed by the Bcauinptloii AM 
in 1B7S ; bo that, like England, the United Slates now makes no charge for 
nuDutacturiDg iu rain. 

'The following eiamples, out of many, may be cited: Senator Hereford 
(West Virginia) charged the frauduieut passage of the act of 1873, on Uay 27, 
1873, on the House, because Ur, Hooper, in charge of the bill, reported a eub- 
Btitute, and mored to suspeDd the rules and pass the subetitule; and because 
Ur. Hooper suid. In answer to an iniiuir; concerning coins of smnll denotoina- 
tion: "This bill makes uo change in the e^tisting la* in thnt regard. It does 
not require the reeotnago of the miall eoiiu." The charge is mode that the eub- 
siliuie was not read before it "oa paascd. — " Globe," vol. vii. Fart I, 2d Bession, 
4Gth Congress, p. 206. 

llr. Bright (Tennessee) laid In the Bausc: "tt wa< parsed by fraud In th« 
Bouse, never baring been printed in advance, being a substitute for the printed 
bill; never having been read at the Clerk's desk, the reading having been dia. 
penacd with by an impression that the bill mode no material alteration In the 
coinage lawB; it was passed without di ecu itsion. debate being cut off byopcratioa 
of the previous queslion. It was passed, to my certain inlormation, under such 
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dollar had been demonetized surreptitiouely in 1873, The! 
probable ground for this belief arose from the form of the 1 
bill, which, aa we have Been, made a list of tbe silver coins, 
and from this list simply omitted the silver dollar without 
calling attention in the eiiactuient itself to its discontinu- 
ance. An enactment, however, does not usnally describe 
what has been omitted ; its affirmations are positive. The 
diseontiaiiance of the silver dollar, moreover, was not kept & 
secret during the time of more tlian two years when the bill 
waa before Congress. Mr. W. D, Kelly, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Coinage, Weights, and Measures of the House, and 
reported the bill January 9, 1872, iu the following words,* 
with the recommendation that it pass : 

" It was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, and received as careful attention as I have ever 
known a committee to bestow on any measure. . . . The com- 
mittee proceeded with great deliberation to go over the bill, 
not only section by section, but line by line and word by 
word," [This applied to the previous session.] 

Irish to ask the gei " 
knows of any government 

sidiary coinage of full value. The silver coin of England is 
10 per cent below the value of gold coin, and, acting nnder the 
advice of the eiperta of this country and of England and of 
France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last year 
12 per cent below the value of gold coin, and for this reason t, 
It it imposaifile to retain the douiile standard. Tlie values of 

Sold and silver continually flnctnate. You can not determine 
lis year what will be the relative values of gold and silver next 
year. Thoy were IS to la short time ago ; they are 16 to 
1 now." 

Far from having been accomplished surreptitiously, the 
discontinuance of tlie silver dollar was very well known 

drcdiiutaDcm tlut the fnud escaped the atlentioa ol lome of the moM wbIcIi- 
ful u well u the tblcat BtateBmen In Congress at thu time. It wbb ]HHed DMT 
the dofliog davs of the sttulon, obeo, in the bustle and prenpitate ninb ot biiri- 
neia. it waa auM rs*orable for the coDttalment of troud. . . . A*, air, it waa ■ 
fnud that aniell* to heaTcn. It waa a fraoil that will stink in the nose of pot- 
tcritf, and tot which some peraona nmsl f^re account in ilic day of ratribution.*' 
—"Globe," ml, vil, Part Lad sosdon, 4Slh Con^i'FMi. p. 5S). 

' " GoD^Tcaaianal Globe," Fart I, 2d seasioo, *2d Congrosa, p. 322, 
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through the attention given it by the Secretary of the Treas- 
niy in hia reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. The bill,' sab- 
stantially ae psssed, was the work of John Jay Knox, and 
Teas transmitted by Secretary Boutwell to Senator Sherman, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, April 25, 1870 ; 
the bill was sent out for criticism and siiggestiona to no less 
than thirty persons familiar with the Mint and with coinage 
operations ; it was printed thirteen times by order of Con- 
gress; it was considered during five different sessions of the 
Senate and House ; the debates on the hill in tbe Senate occu- 
py 66, and in the House 78, columns of the " Congressional 
Globe," and it was not finally passed until February 12, 1873, 

' It ia ta b« remembered, boicever, Ihat Ibe bill dealt with many more mat- 
ten, and those at a lo^hnical nnture, tlian the omiasioD of the silver dollu 
in Itself. Tbe originator of tbe bill. Sir. Knoi, thus eiplnins in his report 
(p. 2) how it was prepared: "The method adopted in the preparation of Ihs 
bill was Srst to arrange in oa conrfae a form aa posaiblc the laws now ia 
eiiitencc upon Iheac aubjects [Mint, B8Ea;.offieee, and coinage], with such 
■dditional eectiona and auggeatloDS as seemed TSluable. Having aecomplisbcd 
thia, the bill, as thus prepared, was printed upon paper with wide nai^n, 
and in this form tranamitted Co the different mintB and asia]'-o(Gces, to the 
Bnt Cooiptrollor, tlie Treasurer, the Solicitor, the Urgt Auditor, one! to each 
other genilemen as are known to be intelligent upon metallurgical and nu- 
nusmatical subjeels, with tbe requeat that tbe printed bill should be re- 
turned, with such notes and auggcBllons a» eiperieace and education should 
dictate. In this wajr the views of taoro than thirty gentlemen who arc con- 
Tenant with the manipulation of metals, the manufacture of coinage, the eie- 
eution of the present laws relative thereto, the method of keeping acwonta 
and of mailing returns to tbe department, have been obtained, with but lit- 
tle expense to the department and little IncottTenicnce to correspondents. 
Having received these suggestions, the present bill boa been framed, and is 
believed to comprise within the compass of eight or ten pages of the Revised 
Btatutea eTcry important provision contoined In more than sixty dilferent ex- 
actments upon the Uint, ossaymFGccs, and coinage of the United States, which 
are the result of nearlv eighty jears of legialation upon these subjects," Hr. 
Enoi's report accompanied the bill to Congress, and gives a clear idea of 
its full oharactcr, with comparatiTc tables of the exiting and proposed coin- 
age. — " Letter of the Secretary of the Treofury to the Cbairman of the Com- 
ndltee on Finance, communicating a report of John Jay Enoi, in relation 
rerislon of the htws pertaining to the Hint and coinage of the United 
Stales," Ua; S, 18TD; »8eD. Ulsc Doc. No. 132,'' id Mosion, 4m Con- 
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The following table' will show the slow process by whicb the I 
bill finalljr became a law : 

PXOCUDOI^. 

Submitted bj Secretary of Tt^aaij. 
Befemd to Saiu« FImoc* CoanmUae. 
Five buitdrcd co]nei prinled, 

SubfDitted lo House 

Beported, uneodnl, uul ordend printed. 

Debated 

Pawed, bj Tote of SG-li. 



Senate bill ordered printed 
Bill reponed iritb subalitul 
OrigituI bill rcsotroduced and printed.. 



B«poned bnA, amended, and printed 

Debated 

Amended, and paiaed bj Tote of UO-IS. 

Printed in Senate 

Reported, unended, and printed. 
R^rarted, amended, and printed. 
Faned Senate 



Printed with amendment* 
Conference ComniUtee'appc^ted. 
Became • law, Febnur; IS. 1873. 




Although it was in reality a codification of kwe relating 
to all questions connected with details of the Mint, a 
offices, and coinage, the intention of the bill in regard to the 
omission of the silver dollar is unmistakable. In the original 
bill, as sent out by Mr. Knox for snggestione, a diver dollar 
of 384 standard grains was proposed, or one on the basis of the 
existing subsidiary coinage. In this provision there was not 
only no intention of retaining the dollar of 412i grains (at 
the old ratio of 1 : 15-98), but it was intended to insert in its 
place one containing 25'65 grains lees of pore silver. The 
discontinuance of the old silver dollar by the bill was men- 
tioned by Mr, Knox in hia report to the Secretary of the 

I A brief hi^toij of the pauaije of the bill can be found in the " Bopott <rf 
Comptroller of tbo Currencf," I87B. p. 170. 

■ Shenuan, Bajard, Bcott, and Ho<^r, Houghton, HcKeel;. 



Treasmy accompanying the bill ' when laid before Congress. 
The experts, moreover, to whom the bill was sent for sug- 
gestion, noticed this change in our policy : 

"The bill proposes the discontinuaDce of the silver dollar, 
and the report wbicli accompaniL's the bill suggests the substi- 
tntion, for the exiatiDg standard silver dollar, of a trade-coin 
of intrinsic value equivalent to the Mexican silver piaster or 
dollar. 

" If the existing standard silver dollar is to be discontinued 
and a trade-coin of different weight substituted, I would sug- 
gest the desirableness of conforming to the Spanish-Mexican 
silver pillared piaster of 1704. , , . The coins most in demand 
for Oriental commerce were for many years the pillared Span- 
ish-Mexican piasters ; and such was their popularity that they 
continued to be preferred long after their intrinsic v^lue had 
been considerably reduced by wear in nse. The restoration, as 
a trade-coin, of a silver dollar approximating to the old stand- 
ard — to wit, one containing 25 grammes of pure silver — is a 
subject which would seem to demand favorable consideration.'" 

" The silver dollar, half-dime, and three-cent piece are dis- 
pensed with by this amendment. Gold becomes the standard 
money, of which the gold dollar is the nnit. Silver is sub- 
Bidiary." * 

"Sec. 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 

' "The coinage of the silTer dollur piece ... is disoontinued in the pro- 
pnaed bill. It Id by l&w tlic dollir unit, and, assuming Ihc thIuc of gold to be 
fifteen and a halC times tbat of silver, being about the mean ratio for the put 
ail years, ia worth jd sold a premium of sbout B per cent (ita value being 
Cri)312), and intrinslcAlly more than 7 per cent prctniuui In other silver coioB, 
its value thus being trn742. The presenC laws coneequcntl; authori«e both a 
gold-dollar unit and a silTer-doHar unit, differing from each other In intrtnsio 
value. The preecnl gold dollar picve ia made the dollar unit in the propoMd 
bin, and the silver dollar picte la disconlinucd. It, however, sudi ■ coin is an- 
tborlKd, it should be issued only aa a eommereial dollar, not as a standard unit 
of account, and of the eiaet value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite 
for circulation in China and Japan and other Oriental countries " — " Sen, Hia. 
Doc. No. 132," 2d session, 4Isl Congress, p. 11. 

' E. B. Elliott (now Government Actuarv), " Letter of the Secretary of the 
Treaaury to the Speaker of the House of ReprcscnlntiTea, communicating a re- 
port of John Jnj Knox, Deputy Comptroller o( the Currency, friving the corre- 
spondence of the department relative to the revision of the Mint and coln^n 
laws of the United States, D. R. Eiec Doc. No. 307," 2d aeasion, -list Con. 
greai, June 29, 1870, p. 70. 

~ Robert Puttcreon, ibid., p. tS. 
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412^ to 384 grains. I can see no good reason for the proposed 
redaction in the weight of this coin. It would be better, in 
my opinion, to discontinue its issae altogether. The gold dol- 
lar is really the legal unit of and measure of value." * 

^' I see that it is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar." * 

All this testimony is important because it affords cor- 
roborative proof to show beyond cavil that, in 1873, bimetal- 
lism was considered an impossibility for the United States. 
The contrast between the state of mind in 1873 and after 
the remarkable fall of silver in 1876 is, therefore, very strik- 
ing, and demands some special explanation in later chapters. 

When the bill came before Congress for discussion there 
was no opposition whatever to the omission of the silver dol- 
lar of 412^^ grains from the list of authorized coins. The 
Senate occupied its time chiefly on questions of seigniorage • 
and abrasion,^ and the House on a question of the e&laries of 
the officials.' The chief debate was in the House, when the 
bill was in charge of Mr. Hooper (Massachusetts), on April 9, 
1872. He explained the bill to the House section by sec- 
tion,* during the course of which he said : 

^' It declares the gold dollar of 25 and eight tenths grains of 
standard ^old to be the unit of value, gold practically having 
been in this country for many years the standard or measure of 
value, as it is legally in Great Britain and most of the European 
countries. The silver dollar, which by law is now the legally 
declared unit of value, does not bear a correct relative proportion 
to the gold dollar. Being worth intrinsically about one dollar 
and three cents in gold, it can not circulate concurrently with 
the gold coins. . . . The committee, a/?^r careful consideror 
tiorty concluded that twenty-five and eight tenths grains of 
standard gold constituting the gold dollar should he declared 
the money unit or metallic representative of the dollar of ac- 
count. 

" Sec. 16 re-enacts the provisions of the existing laws de- 
fining the silver coins and their weights, respectively, except in 
relation to the silver dollar y which is reduced in weight from 
412^ grains to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in 

' Dr. LindcrmaD, late Director of the Mint, ibid., p. 80. 

' J. R. Snowdon, formerly Director of the Mint, ibid., p. 38. 

■ January 9, 1871. * January 17, 1873. * January 9, 1872. 

* " Congresaional Globe,*' Part III, 2d Besaion, 42d Congress, pp. 2806, 2806. 
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harmony with the silver coins of less denominations, to secure 
its concurrent circulation with tliera. Tile silver dollar of 4121 
grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater 
than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circu- 
lation, and is melted by manufacturers of sih-erware. It does 
not circulate now in commercial transactions with any country, 
and the convenience of these manufactnrerH in this respect can 
better be met by supplying small stamped bars of ttie same 
standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for 
that purpose." 

To this position no objection was taken except tliat, as 
we had no gold or silver then in circulation, it was profitless 
to legislate on snch questions.' The opposition to the bill 
concerned itself with seigniorage, abrasion, or salaries, and 
the apparently self-evident policy of omitting the silver dollar 
was so generally accepted that it was used \>y Mr. Kelly 
(Pennsylf ania) as a means to silence other objections ; 

"All experience has shown that you must have one stand- 
ard coin which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then 
you may promote your domestic convenience by having a suh- 
eidiary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all parts of 
your country as legal tender for a limited amount and be redeem- 
able at its face value by your Grovernment. But, sir, I again call 
the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who op- 
pose this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth three 
and a half cents more than the gold dollar, and worth seven 
cents more than two half-dollars, and that, so long as these pro- 
visions remain, you can not keep silver coin in the country." ' 

What the animns of Congress was in respect of the qnea- 
tion of bimetallism is perfectly clear, and was as well epito- 
mized as in any other words by the following remarks ; 

"Aside from the three-dollar gold piece . . . the only 
change in the present law is in more clearly specifying the gold 
dollar as the unit of value. . . . Gold is practically the stand- 
ard of value among all civilized nations, and the time has come 

' " This bill provides for ihe mflkiiig of clinngeB in Ihc legsl-tcndor coin of 
the counlrj, nnd for 9iibBlitiitin<; ks 1cF;aI ti'niler coio of onlj one mctnl insteid, 
■a heretofore, of two. 1 tblnk mjself this would be a v'ibl' pruTtsloo, nnd that 
l^sl-tender coins, except Bubsidinrj coin, should be of gold alone; but nhj 
•hould we lc|:<9Ut« on this now, when we are not u^iog either of those meuUs as 
■ oinmlMlni medium * "—Mr. Pottar, ibid., p. !31l). 

* "CoDi;re«eional Globe," Fort III, '2d sesBion, 4Sd ContTcss, p. S31S. 
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this cooDtiT when the ^Id dolUr EbooM be distinctly de- 
, dared to be toe coin representatiTe of the money unit." ' 

In the act of 1 792 oar " anit " had been declared (Se«. 
'- 9) to be a silver dollar; in the act of 1S73, on the other 
hand, it was enacted (Sec 14) : " That the gold coins of the 
United States ghall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the stand- 
ard weight of twenty-five and eight tenths grains, shall be the 
unit of \'alne," etc, 

g 4. The act of 1S73 authorized the coinage of a piece 
known as the trade^JoIkr, whoee subseqnent history proved 
a mystery to many people, and which afforded to specalstors 
an opportnnity for profit. Il6 existence was not dne to the 
demand for ordinary coins at home, and had a different origin. 
It is a well-known fact that Oriental nations have a pecul* 
iar power of abeorhing ' silver in great qnantities. To ench 
an extent is this time that merchants in the China trade re- 
quire silver as the be£t means of parcbaeing goods from that 
conntry. Naturally enongh, of the varions coins of a certain 
general kind, the coin which contained the most pnre silver, 
and which also passed at the same tale value, was preferred 
by Eastern nations. The Spanish silver dollar was the coin 
originally used in this Oriental trade, but later gave place 
to the Mexican dollar. And within recent years, nntil 1873, 
because it was in highest favor with the Chinese, the Mexi- 
can dollar was systematically bought and sold by the banks 
In the United States to supply merchants who had payments 
to make in the East. Tiie reason for this is to be seen by com- 
paring the quantities' of pure silver in the various coins circu- 
lating in Chinese ports (with the trade-dollar also included) : 
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{MlchiE«ii),ibld., p. 8808. 
' Sm ebip. <i, " lodk and the Eul." 
' UodcnnHi, " Hone; ud Legkl Trader," p. M, 
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By this table it may be seen that a coin like the trade-dol- 
r, which contained more pure silver than the Mexican dollar, 
might supersede it in the favor of the Chinese, and thereby 
afford a new market for the silver of the United States — 
which, as early as 1S73, began to feel the effects of an increas- 
ing production. It was therefore proposed by Dr, Liudennan,' 
later Director of the Mint, to the Treasury that the Mint 
should coin silver bullion into the form which should meet this 
Eastern demand and better serve the wants of our merchants. 
The plan was proposed to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was incorporated into the revision of the Mint 
laws which formed the main object of the act of 1873. As 
was seen in the preceding section of this chapter, it was first 
proposed to coin a silver dollar of only 384 grains standard 
coio ; but the Senate struck out this provision, and, to servo 
the wishes of those who proposed a new market for silver, the 
trade-dollar of 430 grains was authorized instead. It was 
not intended to issue a silver dollar which should circulate in 
the United States, but merely to lend the authority of the 
(rovemment stamp to silver bullion in order to aid in finding 
a market for silver in the East, and at the same time to relieve 
merchants from paying the high premium exacted for the 
Mexican dollars, sometimes amounting to £rotD 11 to 22 per 
cent.* 



' Linderamn, " Uonej and L^»l Tendor," pp. 47-B9. 

' " 1 don't know Hhat we ehould do with tho bulk of sliver if it wu not dia* 
posed of in some such waj. I am (erf well snare that before the coinage of 
Ihc trade-dollar the rale at eichangi! with China, owing to the erarcilj o( Ueil- 
can dollarv, bad caused ihcm lo change 7 per cent here within a week. 

" Q. Always commanding at that lime a premium? A. Yes, sir. There 
WBi an eilra dut; on them from Meiico whiah gave them a premium at ooce; 
and in additioDal premium was created bj the demand (or them for abipmcnt to 
China. I have paid 22 per cent premium for Mexican coin for shlpmeDt to 
Chlnii, and for tnanj years the range was from 11 to 16 per cent." — Testimony 
of General La Grange before the United Statea Treasury Commisaion, " Report 
ot Krector of Mint," 1877, p. 83. 

" Q. Which do you like best to ship, trade-dollars or Mexican dollars ! A, 

Cloltamare better, because we get about Speroentmoreprenuuin 
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This object was very succcssfuUj' carried out, and tl 
trade- dti liar, authorized by the act of 1S73, was extensive- 
ly shipped to China, where it was generally received in the 
sonthem ports,' Inasmuch as a dollar of 371J grains bore a 
premium in gold until 187i, a trade-dollar containing 378 
grains of pure silver would be worth Btill more in gold than 
the other dollar, and there could be no reason for its 
culation ia the United States. 

The trade-dollar was in reality an ingot, shaped like 
dollar piece, but with different devices than those on tl 
dollar of 412i grains; it weighed 420 grains standard weight 
(that is, 900 fine), and, consequently, contained 378 grains of 
pure silver. The cost of manufacturing the coin at the vari- 
ous mints was charged upon the owner of the bullion prfr 
eented for coinage ; so that the expense of molting, refining, 
assaying the silver, and the expense of making the dollar,' 
was borne entirely by the ownere of bullion, and not by the 
United States. 

As was said, the trade-dollar was not intended to circa- 
late in the United States. Not having been considered a 
legal coin, it was not intended to give it any legal-tender 
quality whatever. It will be remembered, however, that the 
act of 1873 presented a list of coins to which was given a 
legal-tender power in sums not exceeding five dollars. By 
inadvertence, and without any intent, the trade-dollar was 

' " ^«dc-doUan are CTirnrnl by count at Siogipore, Pcnsng, BBtigkok, and 
Sdgon; Ihey arc current by nclght at Snatow, Amof, Foochow, and CiiDtoD. 
In EIong-Eong thej are not a Ipgal tendvr, and the banka will odIj take Ibem 
from cacb other bj epccial arrangement ; but llie Cliincfe take them freelj in 
Bong-Kong when they want coin of any description, which U Tcry wUom, aa 
tbcy prefer bank-notes, and only lake coin from the banks when Ihcy require ra 
export it from (be colony. In the south of China, the Straits, and Cochin China 
the trade-dollar la well known and passes witliout cammeni along with the clean 
Hexicnn dollars, but in Shanghai and the northern porta it is unknown, nnd it is 
not likely to be current for a length of dmc,"— " Report of the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, nnd the Oriental Buik," January 30 nnd SI. 
1877, in '■ Report of Director of Mint," 1878, p. 10. 

■ This was one and a quarter per cent at the Philadelphia Hint, and one 
• half at the Sau FraDciijco Ubl, on the tale valuta 
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included in this list, and became possessed of a legal-tender 
power equally with subsidiary coins to the limit of five dol- 
lars. When this was discovered, the error was corrected by 
an act of July 22, 1876, which took away any legal-tender 
quality from the trade-dollar.^ Of its subsequent history 
and the closing of its career I shall speak in another chapter. 

In our story we have now reached another unexpected 
and unforeseen incident, the extraordinary fall in the value 
of silver in 1876 and later years. To this event I shall de- 
vote the foUowing chapters in Part II, treating of the Indian 
demand, the demonetization of silver by Germany, the action 
of France and the Latin Union, and the causes of the fall in 
the value of silver in 1876. Thus prepared, we can then 
intelligently study the history of bimetallism in the United 
States subsequent to that date. 

1 See Appendix III, act of Julj 22, 1876, Seo. 2. 
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PART II. 

THE LATE FALL IN THE VALUE OF SILVER. 



CHAPTER THI. 



THE PKODrcnON OF GOLD BINCE 1860. 

§ 1. The reason for making so considerable a digression 
in our story of the bimetallic experiences of the United 
States as to discuss the action of France, Germany, India, 
and the Latin Union in the ebapters of Part II, is to make 
it possible to get a rational view of events in the United 
States in the period Enbsequcnt to 1873, There came into 
the monetary world, beginning in 1873 and amounting 
to a panic in July, 1876, a most unnsoal disturbance in 
the silver market. Nor did silver recover itself after 1876. 
The depreciation brought vrith it frequent fluctuations in 
value, which have ended in a generally lower level ; and, in 
September, 1885, the fall was almost, if not quite, as low 
as in July, 1876. So far as it has become a matter of public 
discussion, bimetallism dates from this monetary event. In 
onr country the fall of silver introduced the declining metal 
into polities ; in Europe it has excited great discussion, and 
led to the meeting of two International Monetary Confer- 
ences — one in 1878, another in 1881. It becomes highly es- 
sential to the history of bimetallism in the United States, — 
if we are to understand its movements with some show of 
insight, — to know what the facts were which affected the 
value of silver in Europe and the East, and to try to reach 
some conclnsion as to the probable cause of the estraordinaiy 



fall. We could then koow better liow to jadge the actions 
of the United States in the field of ita monetary policy. 

§ 2. In a preceding chapter, while discnsaing the act of 
1853, we had occasion to speak of the gold diBcoveries in 
the United States and Auetralia. The importance of these 
discoveriefl, and their social and economic inlineiicee, are now 
well recognized; but our nearness to the events has con- 
cealed, perhaps, some of their efEects, or at least public at- 
tention has not been called to them. The economic influ- 
ences liare been discussed by the ablest writers.' The eSect 
upon contracts and obligations of long standing of an enor- 
mous production of gold has been fuUj considered. Mr. 
Caimes has, in a series of remarkable essays, explained the 
process by which the new wealth was distributed from the 
gold-producing countries over the remainder of the world, and 
has given an exposition of the social and economic changes 
which were produced by this action. Mr. Jevons demonstrat- 
ed beyond any reasonable doubt that the increase of the gold 
production had resulted in a foil of its purchasing power of 
at least 9 per cent, and probably of 15 per cent. It will not 
now be questioned, I think, that a change was produced in 
the value or purcliasing power of gold ; in other words, that 
it bought less of other goods than before 1850. That is, gold 
prices rose, without implying an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction of articles for which tlie gold was exchanged. 

There is no sacredness about the value of gold. Even 
though some persons think its value is absolutely stable, this 
belief must have been destroyed by the events which have 
happened since 1848. It is true people in general do not 
think gold changes in value, or at least they think it changes 
very little. And there is no doubt whatever that it is the 
least changeable of the two metals. It must, however, be 

' LovBsacur, " La Question d'Or " ; Jevons, " A Serioos Fall in (he Vnlno of 
Gold AsrartnLned " i Cbe»iiliep. "On the Probable Fall in tlic VBtne of OoM"; 
Btirllng, " Gold DiacoTertea and their Probable Consequences " ; McCnUocb, 
"Precioiu Metals" in the "Enc^ctopiedia Britannica"; and, above all, Caimo^ 
" Eaaajsin PoliUcal Economjt," the first tour chapters. 
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frankly admitted that botli the precioue metals have -within 
thirty years fihown that, like other commodities, they are 
affected by ordinary forces, and vary in their normal value 
nnder the eame laws which control the value of other things. 
In ehort, when it is admitted that both gold and silver are 
capable of a change in value, due to unforeseen but natural 
canses, a step forward has been made in tlic discussion of 
bimetallism. Without doubt silver haa changed in valae 
more easily than gold. And, if either gold or silver change 
in value because of natural forces, it makes it impossible to 
keep both of the metals at such a permanent relation to each 
other as will maintain an invariable ratio. The events of 
1848 and subsequent years are cumulative proof of this posi- 
tion. Moreover, as we shall soon see, the change in the value 
of one metal produces, ipso facto, a change in the other. 
The intimate connection of the two metals causes reflex 
changes upon each other ; yet the action of silver upon gold 
is not the same as the action of gold upon silver. 

In this chapter I shall confine myself to stating the ac- 
tual facts of the gold production ; to marking the influence 
of this production on the relative values of the two metals ; 
and, later, to discussing their effect upon our question of 
bimetallism in the United States. We have already seen one 
effect in the establishment in 1853 of a single gold currency 
in this country. Silver was driven out, and we gladly ac- 
cepted gold in its place. In brief, the United States was 
the first cotmtry of the world to take advantage of the new 
production, and from its surplus treasures to secure for itself 
a gold currency. We shall soon see how the same thing was 
accomplished in other countries, 

§ 3, The magnitude of the gold production since 1860 is 
the marked characteristic of this period, Tlie annual yield 
of gold in past centuries has been insignificant in comparison 
with the annual production in the years following the dis- 
coveries in Australia and California. Some years before, the 
Russian mines bad been increasing the supply ; but from a 
production of about $15,000,000 a year in 1840, the supply 
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rose to more than $150,000,000 a year Boon after ]85( 
This phenomenon, moreover, was accompanied by an increase 
in the production of silver of from 25 to 50 per cent a year. The 
comparative extent of the new gold production may be seen 
by Chart IX, previously mentioned, which gives the yield 
from the mines in the years aince tlie discovery of America. 
The sudden and remarkable ascent of the gold product on the 
chart after 1850 is all the more noticeable because of the com- 
parison with previous years. In fact, the gold production is 
the striking feature in this portion of our monetary history. 

The figures which have been collected at length in Ai>- 
pendix I give information only as to the annual supply. No 
confidence is to be placed in guesses as to the amount of the 
precions metals actually in existence in 1 SIS, or in any other 
period. In the nature of things we can not know how much 
has been irretrievably lost, consumed in the arts, or for ever 
withdrawn from money uses. The estimates made are worth- 
less aa statistics from which generalizations can be drawn in 
regard to the effects of the new supply upon the value of the 
two melala. The statistics of the annual supply are more 
trustworthy, although even these vary with every authority. 
No two persons agree even in regard to the annual supply. 
In the period ' preceding 1850 I have used the figures pro- 
pared by the distinguished German economist. Dr. Adolf 
Soetbeer. In regard to the annual production since 1850, 1 
have carefully collated all the tables which have been com- 
piled by leading authorities in Germany, England, Frano^ 
and the United States, and placed them in parallel columns 
for comparison. It will be noticed that Soctbeer'a figures 
are larger than those of any other authority, and yet I am 
inclined to think that they are not far from the truth. Id 
considering the total production of gold and silver in the 
years between 1850 and 1876, it will be found that there ia 
a rough correepondeace in the totals. That the figures are 

' Some flgorea hare been gi*ea b; Hr. Del Uar fnr Ihia period, in Ibe " Se- 
port of tlie Dnilcd 8M(m SUtbt CtnunluioD, 1677," but tbc; do not li 



approximatelj correct there can be little doubtj and they 

will, therefore, serve our general purpose, T!ie reader will 
conseqnently liave iu these tablea aJl the necessary data for 
a knowledge of the extriiordinary gold production since tlie 
middle of the present century. It is the third great increase 
in the production of the precious metals, of which the first 
occurred Hoon after the discovery of America, and the second 
at the close of the last century. The first two lowered the 
value of silver relatively to other articles, including gold ; tlie 
last lowered the value of gold relatively to other articles, includ- 
ing silver ; but, then, later it had another effect on silver itself. 

§ i. Inaamuch as gold and silver are known to have 
changed in value, like other commodities, under the influ- 
ence of a lowered cost of production, which has increased 
the supply and so the total quantity in existence, we are led 
at once to discuss briefly the reasons which give gold and 
silver valne as money. Any conmiodity lias value which is 
limited in quantity and yet satisfies some human desire. 
Apart from their power to please as ornaments and for uses 
in the arts, gold and silver satisfy certain desires arising from 
the need of a medium of exchange. The inconveniences of 
barter gave rise to desires for money. The metals which 
have best satisfied these desires are gold and silver,' The 
business world desires as money a metal which is as stable in 
value as possible, and which remains in this condition for aa 
long a time as possible ; one which has considerable value in 
small bulk, especially where transactions are large ; and 
which poBsesses the other accepted qualities, such as homo- 
geneity, divisibility, cognizability, etc. 

Steadiness of value, as we saw in Hamilton's report, ia 
popularly supposed to belong to gold. Moreover, in great 
centers of commerce and trade, where the total of transac- 
tions rose to great sums, gold was preferred to silver because 
of its smaller bulk. Then, as credit devices grew and ex- 

' Cf. MilVa chapttTB on Money, and Jevons's " Money and Mechuiisit of 
Eichnngc." chap, iii. for bq explanation of tbo funrtliinB of monej' and tba 
piaper qualities ^ssciiAcd by a metal used aa a medium of eiehnDge. 
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tended, the actaal handling of the metal was saved hy the 
nse of banks of deposit. The business world bc^aii to shun 
a cumbrous medium, and at the same time to cling to what 
was believed to be moat stable in value. Without now as- 
serting that one metal is more stable than the other in value, 
what I do assert is that monetary history reveals in every 
modern commercial country a prejudice ia favor of gold as 
against silver. Granted that it is only a prejudice, yet, 
whatever it may be termed, it exists. The world of com- 
merce, whatever the reason may be, believes in gold. Nor 
will we say whether this belief is fortunate or not. It is 
our endeavor only to ascertain the fact. But it is a fact 
which must be taken into account in discussing the influ- 
ence of the gold discoveiies on the values of gold and silver. 
The proof of it will be found as we go on with our story. It 
has already been displayed in the legislation which gave the 
United States a gold currency in 1853. In brief, gold satis- 
fies the desires of men for a medium of exchange better 
than silver. This is not a theoretical proposition. It is sim- 
ply a fact to be ascertained by a historical inquiry. 

If, then, it be true that men in trade have a greater desire 
for gold than for silver as money, this is the canse of s de- 
mand for gold ; since demand is a desire for a ctimmodity 
coupled with purchasing power. This desire for gold is the 
desire for it as a medium of exchange,' That is, if men of 
business are left to seek the metal they naturally prefer, gold 
will be chosen. Now. however, the law of a land, which 
fixes a legal-tender value of a given amount upon one or the 
other metal, can, through the ojieration of Gresham's law, 
bring into circulation the cheapest metal, whether the com- 
munity has a preference for it or not. But whenever the 
state follows the wishes of its people, if it ia a commercial 
state, it will be found that there is a very strong tendency 
among its population to the adoption of gold in preference 
to silver. In otlier words, although law can override popu- 
lar wishes in this respect and decide that the cheapest metal 

' We here pftM bj the qucitioD of iu coiaumpiiou ia ibe aitl. 
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shall be used, the natural forces governing demand still exist, 
and will, sooner or later, make themselves felt. It is quite 
nnlikely, therefore, that there will be any falling off in the 
demand for gold for money uses. The only qnestion, as all 
must admit, is rather, whether the supply will be sufficient 
or not. Law can create a demand for the metal, which 
would not naturally be chosen, only by overvaluing it in its 
legal ratio, and thus making it profitable to drive the pre- 
ferred metal from use. The gain of the money-changer can 
he absolutely depended upon to bring this about. But if 
both metals were put upon an equal basis at the Mint— if 
Buch a thing is possible for any time — it will be found that 
gold is preferred in large payments and silver for small pay- 
ments. The natural convenience of a trading population. 
demands this. A comparison of the countries which use 
silver — China, India, and semi-civilized countries — with the- 
important commercial states — England, Germany, and the 
United States — which use gold, affords a striking illustration; 
of this proposition. 

§ 5. Setting before us as an object to discovec ihe reasons 
for the fall in the value of silver in 18-76 — which has been 
the beginning of modem bimetallic diseuBsions— we shall 
confine ourBelves to the effect which the great production of 
gold has had upon the value of silver. And to this end we 
must bear in mind what has been said in the last section in 
regard to the prejudice for gold. Then there must be taken 
with this preference for gold the possibility of satisfying the 
demand. The amount of gold produced, therefore, is an 
important part of our problem. We should then proceed to 
get some idea of this amount. 

We find ourselves, in the period following 1850, coo- 
fronted with an enormously increased production of gold. 
How enormous it was I do not think has been generally 
recognized in our monetary discussions, particularly of late 
in those dealing with the appreciation of gold. It seems al- 
incredible to say that, in the 25 years following 1850, 
much gold was given forth by the mines aa had been pro- 
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The &di B^ be Bxm eoBToucai^ n<K in Adr pra|iar 
iditioaf in CInrt X, eliJi Ti iin jrwrt. fnT. tij wqwmw ■ » ■■ , 
the totil ^maities id gold aod alrer* p rodaeed needn 
diM O TO y cf America down to IfiSA, Dazng Uiis time of 
K7 yean it will be wen dot mote Aaa Cwiee as madi Alter 
aa gold. Id reapect to value, waa pntdMed- And we fasve 
alread J aeoi that in this period there ooomed tiro great &Da 
in the rahie of nlver, or at least an ahnoat coatinooaa fill 
of ailrer (see Chart IV). But what is remarkable ia that — 
iriule gold to an amooot eo much more tbao enough for die 
otdinaty oaea of commerce ■wae prodoced from 1493 to 1850 
that it fell ia its pnrehasing power — in the 25 rears enooeed- 
ing 1850 an amooot eqnal to the prodact of the previoaa 
357 years was sadden!; added to the existing stock of the 
vorld. This was aa amount far more than was neoessatj 
for the growth of trade and popalation in those 35 jeara, 
and, as Prof. Jevons haa ehowo, it resulted in a loss of its 
porcbaaiag power of from 9 to 15 per cent. The wonder ia 
tliat its value did not fall more ; and it would have fallen 
more if it lud not been for the inflnencee which, as we shall 
later iioe, widened the tield for its nse. Chart X, in the 8eo> 
ond place, showe an area for the period since 1850 aa great 
for gold as in the previoiw period ; but, while in the previ- 
ous period tlio ana for etiver was twice as large as that of 
gold, in till! later and short period of 25 years the silver ' 
product lA iem than one half as much as that of gold, and 
about ono iifth of the Bilver product from 1493 to 1850. 

§ 6. Now what was the effect upon the relative values 
of the two mctalH of suddenly doubling the quantity of 
gold, without anything like a proportional increase of silrerl 
First of all, gold fell in value, both in regard to silver and to 



< I hftvo hcru uiod Dr. Sootbcer'a flguri-t. See A|ipt!iidix I, Table* A u>d B, 
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all commodities. The ratio between gold and BilTer, which 
had risen from 1 : 15 to 1 : 16, now showed the effect of the 
cheapening in gold by dropping to 1 : 15"3 for a time. This 
was the lirat effect. But a second effect soon became visible. 
The cheapened gold began to drive out silver from the cur- 
rencies of the United States and Europe, becanse, at former 
ratios fixed before the gold discoveries, gold was overvalued 
at the mints, and so by Gresham's law came into circulation 
as the sole medium of exchange. But the matter worthy of 
most attention is that this exchange of gold for silver was 
seen and watched, not only without opposition, but even 
with satisfaction. Had there been a similar flow of silver 
into the place of gold, there would have been no such com- 
placency. Hero, again, is the preference for gold which we 
• find 60 constantly present. The effect of this movement was, 
of course, to prevent gold from falling in value as much as it 
would otherwise have done ; and to withdraw the previously 
existing demand from silver for use as a medium of exchange 
in Western commercial nations. The very cheapness and 
abundance of gold increased the demand for it for use as a 
medium of exchange, and ipso facto diminished the demand 
for silver. The world could choose between the two. There 
was silver enough ; but, as soon as gold became plentiful, there 
was no doubt for a moment which metal was preferred. It 
was in the same spirit in which the modern world made choice 
between the railway and the stage-coach as a means of trane- 
portatton. Wherever choice was po8siblo,the best and most 
convenient means of locomotion was taken. The same idea 
has been expressed by Mr. Cairnes' in the following words: 

" If anything nnSts one commodity for measuring the value 
of another, it is the circumstance that they may both be ap- 
plied to common purposes. No one would think of measuring 
the fluctuations in wheat by comparing it with oats, because, 
both grains being employed for the same or similar purposes, 
any change in the value of one is sure to extend to the other. 
When, e. g., the wheat crop ia in excess while the oat crop 
is an average one, it always happens that a portion of the con- 
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Bumptton, wbioh in ordinary years falla upon oata, is thrown 
upon wheat, the effect of which is at once to check the fall in tho 
price of the more abundaot grain, while, by diminishing the 
need for the other, it causes it to participate in the decline. 
The influence of the increased abundance of one commodity is 
thus distributed over both, the fail in price being less intense 
in degree in proportion as it is wider in extent. Now this ia 
precisely what is happening in the relations of gold and silver. 
rhe crop of gold has been unusually largo ; the increase in the 
supply has caused a fall in its value ; the fall in its value baa 
led to its being substituted for silver ; a, mass of silver haa 
thus been disengaged from purposes which it was formerly 
employed to serve, and the result has been that both metala 
have fallen in value together, the depth of the fall being 
diminished as tho surface over which it has taken place ban 
been enlarged. The scene on which this interchange of gold 
and silver lias hitherto been exhibited on the largest scale is 
the currency of France, in which, owing to the existence of a 
double standard, . , . one or the other metal is employed ac- 
cording as its worth in the markets of the world happens to 
vary in relation to its valuation at the French Mint." 

In succeeding chapters we shall find abnndaDt evidence 
of this interchange of gold and silver, which was begun by 
the United States in 1853. At the present we shall go on 
to narrate how France followed this example ; and snbee- 
quently we shall see how tiennany did the same. Then it 
wi!l remain to show how the Latin Union was forced to fol- 
low practically the same course. 

§ 7. The first marked effect of the new gold on the cai- 
pencies of Europe was seen in France, furnishing again a 
very striking iltastration of Gi'esham's law. 

Since 1803 a. legal ratio of 1 : 15^ had been maintained 
by France without change. Inasmuch as tlie market ratio 
had never been as low as 1 :15J between 1820 and 1850, 
but rather nearer 1 : Ifi, the French legal ratio gave gold a 
less value in the form of coin than it possessed in the form of 
bullion, while silver was given a greater value in coin than 
bullion. As a natural consequence, gold dis- 
appeared from circulation and silver took its place ; so that 
hy 1S50 the main part of the circulation in France consieted 
of silver. 
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The discoveries of gold exactly reversed this situation. 
Gold fell in value ; its relation to silver changed so tliat tlie 
ratio remained below 15^ nntil 1867 (see Chart XIII). Un- 
der these conditions, consequently, a revolution took place in 
the French currency between 1853 and 1865. As thinga 
then stood, the ratio at the Mint was still 1 : 15^, while in 
the market it was lower than that, or somewhat nearer 1 : 15. 
As a eonseqnence of this, money-changers quickly saw that 
an ounce of gold exchanged for 15^ ounces of silver in the 
shape of coin, but for less than 15^ ounces of silver in the 
shape of bullion. That is, gold was now overvalued by 
the legal ratio (as silver had been before) ; and in tlie form 
of bullion silver bought more of gold than it did in the form 
of coin. Consequently, as long as this state of affairs con- 
tinued, and since "free coinage" existed, there was a stream 
of gold flowing to the French Mint for coinage, wliile the 
silver rapidly disappeared from circulation, and even left the 
country. How this process went on may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table (accompanying Chart XI), which gives in mill- 
ions of dollars the excess of exports and imports from and 
into France^ after 1849 : 
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During the years from 1852 to 1864 France absorbed 
through direct imports about $680,000,000 of gold, and 
ejected about $345,000,000 of silver. The French mints 
were actively engaged in coining this gold into the form in 
which its legal value was greater than as bullion. 

The effect of this great absorption of gold by France on 
the value of silver is thus fully noticed by Mr. Cairnes ^ while 
the movement was going on in 1860 : 

" Until a recent period the metal which formed the staple 
of the French currency was silver, but, owing to the fall in the 
value of gold, consequent upon the discoveries, gold is now 
[1860] rapidly taking its place and becoming the principal 
medium of circulation. Up to the year 1852 the importation 
of silver into France was always largely in excess of its expor- 
tation ; but in that year the tide turned, and has since continued 
flowing outward with increasing volume. M. Chevalier states 
that by the end of 1857 France had parted with 45,000,000/. 
sterling of silver. On the other hand, during this time she had 
coined more than 100,000,000?. sterling of golda The currency 
of France has thus, to borrow the curious but not unapt figure 
of our author, played toward gold the part of a parachute to 



1 ** Essays in PoUtical Economy," pa 142. 
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moderate its descent. Bat in proportion as gold has thus 
found a market, silver has been deprived of one ; and the 
45,000,000/. of silver liberated from the currency of France is 
as much an addition to the disposable supply in the world, and 
tends as effectually to lower its value, as if it had been raised 
immediately from the mines. The fall in the value of gold has 
thus, up to the present time, been at once checked and con- 
cealed — checked by being substituted for silver, and concealed 
by being compared with it." 
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ontgrowB its barbaric conditions. Once given the passion 
for ornament, that one of the precious metals will be most 
in demand which is cheapest, and consequently within the 
reach of an indigent population. This is the reason why 
silver is so much desired by Eastern merclianta for pur- 
chases. Although the people of India are very poor, and 
are miserably housed, yet they place their little all in the 
form of ornaments, when the peasantry of England would 
have added to their stock of utensils or of furniture. The 
silver rupees coined by the Indian Government and circu- 
lated in India suffer from a very considerable melting down 
by the natives to satisfy this demand for decoration. "In 
every large village there is s silversmith, or some one who 
works in silver, and as soon as a man gets a few rupees he 
employs a silversmith to come to his house and make the 
ornaments there, who brings his little implements required 
for manufacturing it, and there the rupees are made into 
ornaments."' "The natives never invest their money in 
the way in which civilized nations look upon an investment. 
A native, when he realizes a little money, puts it into tbe 
form of ornaments on the females of his family, and in times 
of scarcity these ornaments are taken to the bankers and 
Bold." * " Some of the records of the old Benares Mint show 
that, in times of scarcity, the greater part of the silver brought 
to that Mint to be coined was in the shape of ornaments." ' 
That this condition of affairs stUl prevails may bo seen by 
the events of the last few years. During the recent famine 
in India, from 1877 to 1890, the following amounts * of silver 
ornaments were brought to the mints for coinage : 

I 1877-1878 124 lacs (100,000) of nipeea. 

I 1878-1878 lis " 

H 187B-1880 JI2 " 

I ToUl BS2 " " ■' ((16,000,000). 

B The desire for decoration is not confined in its effects to 

I silver alone. The poorest can only expect to have brass or 
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e!ay, bnt those wlio can afford it havo silver or gold.' It U 
a matter of pride at great festivals tiiat the children ehould 
make a display of ornaments, and they vie with each other 
in showing the greatest number. In this process they have 
as eager a demand for gold as for silver, provided they can 
obtain gold. " When a man (in India) gets a considerabl© 
amonnt of silver ornaments, he will sell these for the purpose 
of converting them into one gold ornament; because it adds 
to hia prestige in the village if one individual of his family 
has a large gold armlet, or other ornament," ' Indeed, the 
demand of India for gold is of considerable importance,* as 
may be seen by the tables giving the imports of both gold 
and sUver into British India in Appendix VI. More than 
$450,000,000 of gold was retained by India between 1855 
and 1880. The demand for gold is only one form of exprea- 
eion of the insatiate passion for ornament, since gold is not 
a legal tender, and is not used as a medium of exchange in 
India to any extent. But as silver is the cheaper of the two 
metals, both of which are desired for this pm^rose of orna- 
ment, the heaviest demand of a population of about 237,000,- 
000 of people, which is by no means rich, falls upon silver. 

§ 2. The second canse of a demand for silver in the East, 
so soon as the need of money is appreciated, is for its use as 
a medium of exchange. Throughout a large extent of terri- 
tory in India, transactions are still carried on by barter.* In 
the interior of Bengal, some years ago, exchanges were ef- 
fected chiefly by copper coins and cowry-shells, while but 
very little of silver was in circulation, and whatever appeared 
was either hoarded or manufactured into ornaments. Bat 
silver will be the best natural medium of exchange for the 

• ■■ IL C. Report of 1878," Q. 1,047. 

* Ibid., Q. I,0SO. Ur. Cairnei sIbo quote* Ur. Alexuidcr Forbea : " It bu 
often been said tbnl the natirea {of ladia) hoard Rilver ; now mf ciperieticc ia 
that thcj do not hoard ailver; thcj hoard gold; and that Iho nilrcr Is teliuiIlT 
Kqnired for the commerce of the counlty." — " Essaya in Political Eco&omf ," p. 
M, note. 

' Ibid., Q. 038. Gold " b ttinied into onameots, nsrd in manuractarei, and 
fa hoarded." . • Ibid., Q. S13 iind 1,0*1. 
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greater part of India, becanse the mass of the people are 
poor, and conscquoiitly tlio transactions are on a scale bo 
small that they can be settled only by the use of the eheaper 
metal. There being much value in a email bulk of gold, it 
IB needed only in comparatively large trausactions. This is , 
the explanation why silver is the usual currency of semi-civ- ! 
ilized countries. India, however, is in a condition to use more 
silver money. Not only can the scanty circulation in districts ■ 
where the advantages of a medinm of exchange are already 
recognized be profitably enlarged, bnt the districts where 
little, if any, money is in use must, as they come under the 
influence of civilized habits and business customs, some day 
feel the need of silver as an escape from the inconveniences 
of barter. The capacity, therefore, of Eastern nations like 
India to absorb a very large amount of silver as a medium of 
eschange is very great. But, coupled with their extraordi- 
nary passion for gold and silver omaments. we can see why 
it is that it has been generally believed that the East has a 
practically unlimited demand for silver, (We have already 
Been how the United States tried to take advantage of this 
eharacteristie in the coinage of the trade-dollar.) So that 
whenever the Eastern demand for silver falls off it is a mat- 
ter of enrprise, and some explanation is to be sought in 
exceptional causes. 

§ 3. As Europe and the United States preferred gold to 
silver when the fonner metal could be had, the market for 
the displaced silver in the East was naturally of essential im- 
portance to the relative values of the two precious metals. 
We have seen that France {Chart XI) had expelled about 
t3i5,000,000 of silver by 1884, while there had been ex- 
ported to the East from Europe no less than $764,000,000 
in the same period ; and from 1852 to 1875 at least $1,000,- 
000,000 of silver had been shipped from England and Medi- 
terranean ports to India and the East, while the total produc- 
tion of silver in the same years from the mines had not been 
very much more than that amount.' The general movement 
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of silver into British India Binco 1852 may be seen by con- 
eulting Chart XII. Before 1S65 the net imports of BUver 
into India averaged only about $9,000,000, while the ftnnnal 
production of silver averaged about 830,000,000 a year. 

From 1855 to 1862 the imports of silver increased. Dur- 
ing this period occurred the Sepoy mutiny,' the transfer of 
the Indian Government from the East India Company to the 
CrowTi, the borrowing' of large snms of money for India in 
England, and the extensive building of public works. These 
events rendered necessary lai^e remittances to India, and a 
demand was therefore felt for silver for shipment. 

These oonditions were materially affected by the " cotton 
famine " in England, which began after the cessation of cot- 
ton shipments to Europe from the United States daring our 
CivilWar. India was pushed to supply the demand for cotton 
in these years, and this created an abnormal excess of payments 
to India in the internationalexclianges, which of course led to 
larger shipments of silver than ever. This effect lasted from 
1861 to 1S66. Large exports of gold were made from Lon- 
don to the Continent in order to purchase the silver which 
English merchants needed for Indian remittances ; and silver 
was also shipped directly from France to the East in large snms. 

In 1867 a diminution was clearly marked in the flow of 
silver to the East, which continued at a less sum until 1876." 
This was due to the use of bills of exchange sold by the 
India Council, the Government of India residing in London, 
and called "council bills." India had been borrowing on 
a large scale. The dejwirtmcnts in India were required to 
raise funds there witli which to pay the interest on her 
debt, on railway loans, pensions, etc., to a sum which in 
1876 amounted to about |75,OO0,OOO a year. Now, if thia 
gum was due from India to the India Council in London, the 

• Broke out Hay 4, 18117, and ended Julj, 1H59. 

■ Belwecu 1800 and I81S In<Iia borrawed 164) millions MorUng, whld) mnK 
be repaid in gold. Tbc inlerelt alao maul be paid in gold. Thb n the chi«f 
dllllcnll}' of India, ariiiog from Ihe fall of lilvor, linee mora silver a rcqaired 
to pay the same amouol as before in gold. 

■ The inereaM In 1863 was due lo pajmeats for the Abjisinian War. 






SURPLUS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS OF GOLD AND 
SILVER INTO BRITISH INDIA, 1655-1882. 
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latter would sell their elaitna to this money io India by go- 
ing into the London market with bills of exchange drawn on 
Calcutta or Bombay. Inasmnch as the Indian presidenciea 
collect all their revenues in silver, these bills of exchange 
were claims only to certain sums of silver, and would natu- 
rally bo bought by any one wishing to make payments in 
silver in India for goods brought from that country. It 
must be apparent, therefore, that just as the expenses of the 
Indian Government rose, and just in proportion to the num- 
ber of council bills which were offered for sale in London, 
would tho exportation of silver to India be saved. The 
amount of silver due from India counterbalanced an equal 
amount due to India ; and tlie two sums were offset against 
each other by the use of bills of exchange. The number of 
council bills rapidly increased about 1872,' as may be seen 
by the following figures : 





t™™. 


Bill*. 




1200,000,000 
82,500,000 


»147,500,000 










50.000,000 
20,500,000 
16,500,000 


87.000,000 
63,000.000 
63,000,000 









The fall, therefore, in the line of Chart XII from 1871 to 
1876, showing a decline in shipments of silver to India, is 
due to the increase of payments from India to London as 
manifested in the form of an increased supply of council 
bills on the London market. A merchant having a debt to 
pay in India would buy either silver or a council bill, accord- 
ing as he could buy one or the other cheapest. 

The rise in the imports of silver into India in 1876 was 
thus explained by Mr. Bagehot : * " A merchant in London, 
who is thinking of importing goods from the East, looks at 
the price-current in Calcutta, and he sees the price quoted 
in rupees. Tho merchant in London is in possession of sover- 
eigns in London ; therefore he has two operations : first, he 
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"U. C. Report of 1: 
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iCiritagdMMtwoopttMioM; i^ tfaacfon, W taa bay Ut 
■ ia Oilntta oa mofe bvonble ton^ be «3I Snd 
I intaat to go into a h»w»IiItcc wUe 

ebepnCobk^ he on get rapMS at U. M. 

RiMead of 3r^ and he OB bay faia goods in Caleatta widi 

|«aie muiber of npee^ that i» ao madt extn gain to ~ 

I CooTeciely, the En^idi exporter of gooda to the Evt 

I leeetre pajrment in rapeea^ and he wiD hare to mS tboae 

I'npeei ; and if he iwlls them for a les aooont of aorcfcignt, 

lb will auffcr a lose, and that is a disooiingeineiit to export- 

[ log from tfaia eoooby to lodla. The reeolt of tbece two 

f •peiationa— of the eacoangement of exports from India to 

thia conntij, and the disoooragement of exports henoe to 

India — necenarily is an increa«e of the balance which this 

coimtry has to pay to India, and conseqaentlj a flow of sil- 

▼er to the East." The increaeiDg exports of eilver in 1S76- 

18T8, therefore, were a consefjnence of the fall in silver. 

i i. Thfi conclusions reached by the Government of In- 
dia in regard to this movement of diver are as follows : ' 

"The large imports of ireasure into India since 1850 are 
dua to abnormal circumstances, as follows : 

" ( I ) 'Hie Crimean War trsnafprred to India large demands 
for produce heretofore obtained from Russia. 

" (2) The American Civil War exaggerated temporarily 
thi) value of Indian cotton. 

" (8) Great siims of money have boen borrowed for : 

!tt) The sujipreitsion of the mutiny ; 
b) The construction of railroads (goaranteed and 

state) and i^anals -, 
M The Bengal famine. 
" It woulu bo allogeUH'r misleading to treat the groat im- 
ports nf tre.tsiire in the last twenty-five years as normal, or to 
ai|H<ct that they will or can continue. There is, therefore, no 
roamin to expect that silver will be poured into India, although, 

' Datnl )^|)t<'iiilH<r 33, ISIS, moii iMncd in thv form of i resolution upon 
til* miiKiwtloin nf ihu IlcniTKl Ctiimbcr of Coniincnic and the Cnlculu Tndoi 
8™ " Boport of 1878," pp. *I1, 418. 
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of coarse, if it falls in value & greater weiglit of it must come 
to represent the same value." 

In an earlier part of the chapter we have seen that two 
etrong reasons existed for the contionance of the Indian de- 
mand for silver : the passion for ornament, and the need of 
an adequate medium of exchange for a population of 237,- 
OOO.OCO. With respect to t!ie former it is clear that any 
change must necessarily be slow, and that the desire for deco- 
ration can be subdued only by the gradual progress of the 
race in civilization. 

" The same passion for omamenta [as in savage races] is a 
powerful instinut amongst the native races of Hindostan, with 
whom they serve at once as a mode of investment and a means 
of decoration ; but as civilization makes progress, tastes of a 
different order are developed. Vanity, perhaps, loses nothing 
of its power, but it exhibits itself under a different guise and 
is directed to different objects. Luxury, in its modes of dis- 
play, as in other respects, undergoes refinement, and mankind 
seeks enjoyment less in the gratification of external sense and 
more in the cultivation of the higher faeultiea. The superflu- 
ous expenditure of a nation advancing in civilization is accord- 
ingly devoted less and less to objects which absorb mere masses 
of gold and silver and more and more to purposes of a higher 
order — to the beautifying of its domains, the embeUishing of 
its bouses, the general coltivation of its tastes ; and parks and 
mansions, pictures, sculpture, and books take the place of ac- 
cumulations of plate and collections of jewelry."' 

For a long time to corae, however, we must believe that 
silver and gold will be used by the people of Hindostan for 
ornaments. 

In regard to the second reason — the need of a medium of 
exchange — all information leads us to suppose that compara- 
tively little silver is in use as money, that conditions of bar- 
ter still exist over groat areas, and that the districts where 
money is used can employ a much greater amount. Yet 
even in this matter the economizing expedients of Western 
nations must aid in preventing the whole demand for money 
from falling on gold and silver alone. 

" In India, though more than a century under British rule, 
the advantages of credit as a medium of exchange are only be- 

' CairneB, " Easavs Id Political Econum;," p. 133. 
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giantn^ to be nnderstocxl. The circulation of bsak-notes is 
eicf^dinglj^ limited, and is still confined to some of the Presi- 
dency towns. Checks, by which ao large a pnrtioD of the 
business of this country is carried on, are but slightly used, 
and the great mass of transactions is eEFected by a transfer of 
rupees bodily in every sale. The magnitude of the transactions 
condncted in this manner mav be estimated by the fact etat«d 
by Sir Charles Napier, that tEie escort of treasure constituted 
one of the severest dnties of the late Bengal army, from 20,000 
to 80,000 men being constantly occupied in this manner. The 
qaantity of the preciotis metals employed in thus carrying on 
the internal traffic of India has been variously estimated be- 
tween 150,000,0(Ki/. and 300,000,000/. sterling ; but this state of 
things it) evidently nut destined to be of long rontJnuance. Mr. 
Wilson's recent minute gives grounds for believing that the 
Indian Government are alive to this subject, and that India 
will soon enjoy the advantages of an effective paper system. 
Such an event can not fail to be attended with important con- 
sequences on the trade and industry of that country ; and 
among these consequences we may expect this : that, instead of 
requiring, as now, continuous large additions to her present 
enormous stock of metallic money, she will not only be enabled 
to dispense with these, but will find it for her interest to part 
with a large portion of what she now employs." ' 

A syBtem of paper money was inangnratcd March 1, 
1863, and it is qnite Hkely that, in proportion as banking ao- 
oommodations are extended in India, t); 
check to the absorption of sil- 
ver, — but of that sum only 
which would have been used as 
a medium of exchange and not 
for ornament. The reserve of 
more than 50 per cent of the 
circulation is, of course, large- 
ly of silver ; but the estent to 
which bank-notes are already 
in use may he seen from the 
annexed table:* 

§ 5. If we eliminate the exceptional period of 1861-1866, 
during the cotton famine, we shall find that there is a prob«i- 

> Curncs, ibid., pp. 127, ]28. 

» '■ Frendi Report of Hon. Coat, of 1881," i 
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bilitj of continued imports of siker into India so long as 
the demand for ornaments, and tlie evident need of a medium 
of exchange, exists. It would seem to me tliat for a very 
considerable time banking devices will not mucli offset the 
need of silver for money in common circulation. For some 
time to come India will require much more silver than she 
now has for her currency. The progress of banking facili- 
ties, moreover, implies also that kind of growth in compre- 
hending the uses of money which is likely to bring with it a 
change from barter to civilized methods of exchange in re- 
moter districts, and thus to increase the need of silver for cir- 
cnlation, as much or more than credit devices will diminish it. 
In addition to ail this it must be remembered that at 
present India is a poor country, and that its vast resources 
have not yet been advantageously worked. If India begins 
to grow more wheat for exportation to European markets ; 
if, with the growth of civilization, new methods of produc- 
tion eome into vogne, and more products which India can 
Bend abroad are brought to market ; or if she should furnish 
herself with substitutes for goods now imported — then India 
would, in the terms of international exchange, have due to 
her additional sums of treasure which would be liquidated 
by silver. But the flow of specie from Europe vrill, on the 
other hand, be effectually prevented by any means which 
will offset this indebtedness of Europe to India. One offset 
has had an influence already, and drawn considerable atten- 
tion — it is the debt owed by India to Europe, owing to the 
increased expenses of government, the sums due England 
for interest on her debt, and other expenditnres. This influ- 
ence is chiefly apparent by the amounts of India council bills 
placed on the London market. The following table will 
show how great this force has been in the past, and the ex- 
tent of its growth to 1S80. The column containing these 
figures might be otherwise defined as "sums obtained for 
bills drawn by the Court of Directors, or Secretary of State, 
on the several governments of India." The column giving 
the excess of exports of merchandise gives the means of 
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knowing how India pays for her silver, and ehows to what ^^^H 
extent ebe has drawn for silver bejrond the amounts of the ^^H 
council bills (which serve as an offset to the sum of exports ^^| 
in Btrildng the international baUuce). Should her exports ^^H 
oontinae to increase as thej have in the past — and they have ^^H 
increased from an average of about $125,000,000 in 1856 to ^^H 
about «300,000,000 in 1880— India will be enabled to buy ^H 
more silver and oontinae her absorption of the cheaper ^^H 
metal. [Sams are given in millions.] ^^H 


TEABB. 


Ei»M or oixirt* 

OTWlmpoTtt. 


ConHll 
bltbioU. 


ltd Ivpona al 


■■^■m 


1806-1806 

IBS6-I807 

J807-1BS8 

I8S9-I809 

ISOe-IBM 

IS00-1S61 

I861-I862 

1862-1803 

leW-lBM 

1884-1880 

1886-1886 

1888-1887 

1867-1869 

1869-1BB9 

ie«B-1870 

1870-1871 

1871-187* 

187*-1B73 

1878-1874 

1874-1870 

1876-1878 

m6-lB77 

1877-1878 

)e78-187» 

1879-1880 

1 1880-1881 

1881-1883 


»460 
66-0 
610 
40-6 
18-8 
470 
70-0 

las-o 

192-0 
199 6 
179 6 
64-0 
760 
86 'S 
98-0 
HMO 
IBS'O 
117-0 
106-0 
100-6 
96-0 

117-6 

118-6 
II0-6 

laoo 


$7-4 
141 
81 

■OS 
■004 
S'9 

83-2 

44-9 

S4-0 

80-0 

8B-1 

207 

18-0 

S4'9 

432 

61 -6 

697 

BB-4 

64-2 

ei-9 

68-6 
60-7 
09-7 
76-8 


141-0 

65-4 
61 1 

sse 

B6-7 
26-6 
45-4 

62-7 
68-9 

93-8 
84 8 
27-9 
4S-0 
86-6 

4-7 
»26 

»6 
12-2 

axa 

7-7 

86-0 
78-4 
19-8 
89-3 
19-4 
26-9 


lS-9 ^H 

lis ^H 

■ 

12-7 ^^H 

■ 
It ■ 

lis ^H 


$ao£o-6 


t88B-8 


♦1086-0 


teoG'S ^^1 


In conaidering the effects of the Indian demand on the ^^H 

any immediate semiitiveness to a falling off in the export of ^^H 
silver to the East. From 1870 to 1875 there had been a ^^M 
marked decline in the net imports of silver into India ; but ^^H 

S . J 
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it was not until 1872-1873 that a alight downward movement 
in the value of silver was ap]mrent, while it was not until 
lS7ti that the very considerable break in the value of silver 
manifested itself. In looking forward to our object in Part 
II, which is to atndy the causes afEeeting the late fall in the 
value of silver, I can not think that the decline of the Indian 
demand has been so strong an influence in depressing the 
value of silver as it has been supposed to be by many writers. 
A temporary withdrawal of the usual demand at a critical 
time for the value of silver no doubt had a greater effect 
than it could have had at other times. An increased demand 
from India, to the extent to whieb it permanently absorbs a 
greater quantity of silver, would, of course, help to lighten the 
influences which are weighing down the value of this metal ; 
but I am not inclined to believe that the flow of silver to 
the East has been the principal factor in our problem.' What 
makes me think that the Indian demand ' is not a very potent 

' Writing in 19S0, Mr. Coinies said : " We are iwiire it has been in«in. 
tained that the value of silver, to far from liaving falka, has rcnily Hbcd dur- 
ing the la«t fev years, in proof ol whicb we are referred to the Incrcaeed dc- J 
maud lor it (or Oriental remlitance. Tbat silver haa riaen in ita gold-price I 
owing to thia drcumstance we ulniit, but we deny that this is a proof of a rise ' 
In its valvt, any more than a rise in the gnld-price of any other commodity 
would prove a riae in its value at a time when the supply of gold was rapidly 
increastog. During the last two years (I8S8 and ISBS) the demand for silver 
In thu Eoat has been affected a good deal by requirements eonnected with the 
Indian Mutiny; but, if we iDvesIigBte the causes of the eitraordinary demand 
which baa characterized the last four or five years, we ahall God that they arc in a 
principal degree traoeablc to the increased production of gold, operating through 
the expenditure of enlarged money incomes in England and the United Stales on 
Oriental productions ; and that thus the increased demand for silver, which la al- 
leged as a proof that silver has risen in value:, u in retails a anufgvaice o/iht 
targe amoutU of gold available fnr ill purthoM." — "Essays," pp, 142, H3. Mr. 
Oaimcs was thus of the opinion that the imports of silver after ISiSI) were nbnor- 
BUljBDd. by inference,would decline gradually with the absorption of tbc new gold. 
• The coinage of silver in India was, in 

1877 (131,3156,000 

I87fl 80.900,000 I 

1878 86,060,000 

1880 (esUmatcdt BQ,000.000 I 

1198,306,000 J 

See Speech of Sir Louis Mallet, "French PLeportof Goof . of 1881," i, p. 17S. | 
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inflaence in maintaining the general value of eilver is the 
slight influence of its increased demand from 1877-1879 in 
raising tlie value. 

The total production of gold from 1850 to 1876 was about 
$3,000,000,000; of silver, about $1,200,000,000. Thua far 
we have seen that France added about $350,000,000 of 
ailver to the eupplv, and that India took eoraen-hat more than 
$1,000,000,000. Of the new gold, France in the same time 
coined about $l,160,00i:i,000, and India imported $440,000,- 
000, leaving about $1,400,000,000 of gold to be accounted 
for. Mot all the exeese of the production of gold over the 
former average production waa absorbed bj the action of 
France and India. Making large allowances for consumption 
in the arte, and for increase in their currencies by gold-uaing 
countries, a vet7 large part of this $1,400,000,000 of gold re- 
mains as a potent, and, to my mind, tlie chief factor in bring- 
ing about a disturbance in the relative values of gold and ail- 
ver. The absorption of gold by France from 1853 to 1865 
limited the demand for eitver in ita function as a medium of 
eichange. If the still remaining quantity of gold tempts some 
other country to take advantage of the abundant gold supply 
to improve its currency by taking the better medium instead 
of the poorer — that is, the gold instead of the silver (we are 
speaking of the preference for gold whenever choice between 
gold and silver is possible) — then we shall see the field for 
the employment of silver still further contracted, and the de- 
mand for silver withdrawn, because tlie needs of the com- 
munity are better served by the other metal which tie prodi- 
gality of nature has poured upon the world since 1860. In 
the next chapter wo shnil see liow, in consonance with this 
fuppoeition, the new gold usurped the place of silver in an- 
other country, and left the latter to find a sale in a market 
already somewhat sated by a full supply. 
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J 1. The movement inaugurated by the United States 
and France — both of whicli countries accepted with compla- 
cency the eubstitution of gold for silver— was assiBted by 
Germany. Seeing the great commercial nations of the West 
taking heed of the opportunity to provide themselvoa with 
gold, Germany was shrewd enough to seize her opportunity 
before it was too late. Had she not done so, she would have 
but offered to her rival, France, tlie occasion to do the same 
thing — the thing whieh France would to-day most willing- 
ly do if it were possible for lier to do it. As we have 
seen, France and India had not absorbed more tiian about 
one half of the new gold. Probably |1, 500,000, 000 of the 
gold produced from 1850 to 1876 was yet to find a demand 
either in the arts or in the currencies of other natiouB. It 
was from this source that Germany proposed to help lierself 
before it was too late, and thereby array herself in the rank 
of commercial states which, ha\-ing large transactions, cliose 
gold, not merely as the most stable in value of the two met- 
als, but as the beet medium of exchange for large payments. 
Here, again, we meet with the nndoubted preference for 
gold over silver. No matter what the cause is, the simple his- 
torical fact ia undeniable that among commercial nations most 
men concur in believing gold to be the most stable in value, 
and the most convenient and trustworthy of the two metals 
as a medium of exchange. We will not eay that this is an 
tmmized good j but so it is, as' a fact of modem history. If 
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any modern commercial country were placed in a position 
where it could choose on even terms (or even at some sacri- 
fice) between gold and silver, there is no more doubt that 
gold would be preferred than there is that of two pieces of 
land a farmer would select for cultivation the one which 
(other things being equal) was the more fertile and accessible. 
Germany, consequently, saw an opportunity to secure gold 
instead of silver, and was far-sighted enough to nnderstand 
that, if other countries were permitted to anticipate lier in the 
course of monetary progress, the acquisition of gold necessary 
to the np-building of a great commercial state with large trans- 
actions might later on possibly become a more costly proceed- 
ing. At the close of the Franco-Prussian war the now German 
Empire found the opportunity referred to in the plan for the 
establishment of a uniform coinage throughout its numerons 
email states, and was essentially aided in Its plan at this time 
by the receipt of the enormous war-indemnity from France, 
of which $54,600,000 was paid to Germany in French gold 
coin.' Besides this, Germany received from France bills of 
exchange in payment of tlie indemnity which gave Germany 
the title to gold in places, such as London, on which the 
bills were drawn. Gold in this way left London for Ber- 
lin, "With a large stock of gold on hand, Germany began 
a series of measures to change her circulation from silver to 
gold. Her circulation in 1S70, before the change was made, 
was composed substantially of silver and paper money, with 
DO more than 4 per cent of the whole circulation in gold, as 
may be seen by the following statement : ' 

Dnm«Mic gold eoins, 91 .000,000 nwrks. 40 per cent 

Bilver coins '. 1,500,000,000 " 0I1-7 " 

Soblidiarj coin*. 86,000,000 " S"? " 

' See L«oD Sftf's " Rapport taU au nom de la commit^oa dn budget de 187S 
T le pajement dc I'lndemnitfi de puorre." 
• Dr. A. SoctbocT, " Gegcnwiirtiger Stand dcr WihrunKafraftB ""d die Zn- 
' kunfl des Silbere" {April. 1886), p. S6; aleo in "Viertjahn. fQr VoUuwirt.," 
Zlii. Heft ii. 

■ This Item includes 9^,000,000 marbi of the Prussian War Treasure and the 
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Foreign coins 40,000,1)00 marks. 1'8 per cent. 

Hunburg bank-funds. 36,000,000 " 16 " 

1,762,000,000 " 78'8 " 

State piper-monej 171,000,000 " 7'5 " 

CnooTereU bank-notea 889,000,000 " 16-7 " 

Totll 2,882,000,000 " lOO'O " 

By this it will be seen tliat in 1870 Germany Lad but 
$22,750,000 of gold ia circulation, and as much as $375,- 
000,000 of silrer possessing full legal-tender power. The 
Bales of silver by Germany were generally believed to have 
been responsible for the fall in the value of silver in 1876. 
1 do not think that this can be substantiated by a study 
of the chronological order of events affecting the value of sil- 
ver, which will be made in another place.' But for the 
present, it will be well first to describe the measures by which 
Germany carried through the reform of her coinage. 

§ 2. The substitution of gold instead of silver in a coun- 
try like Germany which had a single silver medium was car- 
ried out by a path which led tiret to temporary bimetallism 
and later to gold monometallism. And for this purpose the 
preparatory measures ' were passed December 4, 1871 : 

"Sec. 1. There Hhall be coined an imperial gold coin, ISOJ 
pieces of which shall contain one pound of pure gold. 

" Sec. 2. The tenth of this gold coin eliall be called a 
•mark,' and shall be divided into one hundred 'pfennipe.' 

" Sec. 3. Besides the imperial gold coin of 10 marks (Sec. 1), 
there shall he coined imperial gold coins of 20 marks, of which 
68} pieces shall contain one pound of pure gold. 

" Skc. 4. The alloy of the imperial gold coins shall consist of 
900 thousandths parts gold and 100 tbouiiandths parts copper. 
Therefore 135'5u pieces of 10 marks, 62775 pieces of 20 marks, 
Bhall each weigh one pound. 

"Sec 6. Until l?ie etiactment of n law for the redemption of 
the large silver coina, the making of the gold coins shall be 
conducted at the expense of the Empire. . . . 

AiutrUn tbalcra cutnml in Gcnoftn;. The item does not include the coins of 
Alsace ftnd Lomiine. 

' Chapter lii, g S. 

* For [he fnll text of tliese laws, aa ncll u far the Frenob kw, aee Appendix 

m,c. 
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" Sec. 8, All pavments which are by law to be made, or which 
may be made, in eilver coins of the thaler system, of the South 
Oennan aystem, of the Lubec or Hamburg curreut system, or 
in gold thalers of the Bremen system, can be made in imperial 
gold coins (Sees. I and 3) in such manner as to count the 10- 
mark piece equal in value to 3^ thnlers, or 5 florins 50 Icreutzen 
of the South German system, 8 marlcs 5^ schillings of the 
Lu)>ec or Hamburg current system, S^ gold thalers of the 
Bremen system. . . . 

" Skc. 10, No coinage of gold coins other than those estab- 
lished by this law, rtor of large silver coin*, the coinage of 
medals excepted, shall take place until further action." 

This law of 1871 created new gold coins, current equally 
with existing eilrer coins, at rates of exchange wiiich were 
based on a ratio ' between the gold and silver coins of 1 : 13i. 
The silver coins were not demonetized by this law ; their coin- 
age was for the present only dificontinned ; but there was no 
doubt as to the intention of the Government in the fatare, 
since in Section 6 reference was distinctly made to further ac- 
tion looking to the withdrawal and permanent retirement of 
large silver pieces. Therefore, so far as Germany had had an 
annual demand for silver hitherto to replenish her currency, 
that demand ceased with the end of the year 1871. Exist- 
ing silver coins still remained a legal tender equally with 
gold in a bimetallic system ba^d on a ratio of 1 : 15^. 

The nest and decisive step toward a single gold standard 
was taken by the act of July 9, 1873 ; 

" Sec. 1. In place of the varionB local standards now cnrrent 
in Germany, a national gold standard will be established. Its 
monetary unit is the ' mark,' as established in Sec 2 of the law 
dated December 4, 1871. . . . [Five-mark gold coins were 
authorized, in addition Uy gold coins anthorized by the act of 
1871.] 

"Sec. 3. There shall be issued in addition to the national 
gold coins: 1. As silver coins, five-mark pieces, two-mark 
pieces, one-mark pieces, fifty-pfennig pieces, and twenty-pfen- 
nig pieces. [Copper and nickel coins were also established.] 

" P. 1. The pound of fine silver shall produce at coinage 

I Londca »u 6til<^., equal to ■ lado €l 




tirenty five-mark pieces, fifty two-mark pieces, etc. , . . The 
proportion of allo^ h 100 parts of copper to 900 parts of silver, 
BO tnat 90 marks in silver coin shall weigh one pound. . . , 

" Sec. 4. The aggregate issne of silver coins shall, until far- 
ther orders, not exceed ten marks for each inhabitant of the Em- 
pire. At each issue of these coins a quantity of the present 
silver coins equal in value to the new issue must be withdrawn 
from circulation, and first those of the 'thirty-tbalcr' stand- 
ard.' 

" Sec. 9. No person shall be compelled to take In payment 
national silver coins to a larger amount than twenty marks, 
and nickel and copper coins to a larger amount than one mark. 
The Federal Council will designate such depositories as will 
disburse national gold coins in exchange for silver coins in 
amounts of at least 300 marks, and of nickel aud copper coins 
in amounts oF at least 50 marks, upon demand. 

"Skc. 14. P. 1. All payments to be made up to that time [the 
introduction of the national standard] in coins now current, or 
in foreign coins lawfully equalized with such domestic coins, 
are then to be made in national coins. . . . 

" Skc. 18, By January 1, 1876, all bank-notes not issued ac- 
cording to the national standard must be withdrawn. 

" Prom that date only bank-notes issued according to the 
national standard, and in denominations of^ot less than 100 
marks, may be emitted and kept in circulation. These provis- 
ions also apply to bills hitherto issued by corporations." . . . 

Bj this raeasnre gold was established as the monetary 
standard of the country, with the " mark " ae the unit, and 
silver was used, as in the United States in 1S53, in a sub- 
Bidiary service. Before tliis cliauge, when silver was coined 
at its full weight, 90 marks were coined from one pound of 
fine silver. By the law of 1873, 100 marks were coined 
from one pound of fine silver. One hundred coins having 
been issued wliero 90 had been before, there was an over- 
valuation of ^ in the new imperial silver currency, or, in 
other words, silver coins were issued J below their nominal 
value, or 11^ per cent. The subsidiary coinage, as in the 
United States, contains less silver than its nominal or tale 
Talno expresses ; but its legal-tender value was limited to 
20 marks (dve dollars), and it was redeemable at govern- 
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ment depoflitories. The silver coin, therefore, was regulated 
by the usnal principles governing Bubsidiary coinage, Ger- 
many thaa following in the steps of the United States and 
of England. 

The act also limited the amonnt of the overvalued silver 
to t«n marks for each inhabitant of the Empire, a compara. 
lively low figure. It will be evident that this fact is to be 
kept in mind in considering the total amount of silver liber- 
ated by Germany, since the amount of the new silver coined 
and issued was an offset to the total amount withdrawn ; that 
is, not all the silver drawn in was sold, since some of it waa 
recoined and issued in the new form. 

The reform in the gold and silver coinage was accom- 
panied hy measures affecting the bank-notes and paper money 
in circulation. The issues of the various small states were 
withdrawn and a new paper money issued, distributed ac- 
cording to population among the various states, aud redeem- 
able in tho new imperial currency. The inconvenience of 
the heavy silver in use in Germany had formerly stimulated 
the use of eubstitutes for specie in the form of bank-notes. 
The act of 1873 regulated the issues of the banks, and bank- 
notes of a denomination less than 100 marks ($25) were for- 
bidden. This was an important measure, because it opened 
a now demand for silver to take the place of the prohibited 
bank-notes. If no notes were issued under 100 marks, more 
coin would be needed to fill the vacancy caused hy their 
retirement. 

§ 3. Under the terms of this legislation Germany began 
to withdraw her old silver coinage, and to sell as buUion 
whatever silver was not recoined into the new subsidiary cur- 
rency. The following table ' will show the amounts of silver 
Bold in the open market by Germany, and the price at which 
it was sold, until the end of May, 1870, when sales were sas- 
pended: 
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The silver withdrawn by the end of the year 1880 waa 
7,474,644 poQnda of tine silver ' ; of tliis it is stated that, at 
the end of ISSO, there remained unsold in the hands of the 
German Government 339,353 pounds of fine silver. Ger- 
many was interrupted in her sales of silver by the decline in 
the value of silver in 1S74, and particularly in 187(> ; but she 
adopted the policy of stopping her sales when the price of 
silver was low, and again selling when the price rose. It will 
be seen by the table given above that the largest sales were 
made in the year 1877, when the price of silver was much 
higher than it had been in lS7fj. In May, 1879. however, 
the Government suspended all further sales of silver, and has 
not resnmed them to the present time. 

It has been thought by many that the Bales of silver by 
Germany, to the extent of the new supply of silver which was 
thrown on the market, had been the cause of the extraordi- 
nary fall in the valne of silver in 1876. It was, therefore, 
held that if the sales of silver were suspended, the price should 
recover something of its former height. It was this opin- 
ion which led the managers of the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, in whose vaults a large amount of the old thalers had 
collected and had not yet been redeemed, to advise the eessa- 



* 1,060.486,138 marks ttt sikcr coins vere witbdrnwn ; 38S,648,S41 mark* 
were used in the rccoinogc; Ihe remainder, 697.707,060 iDBrkii, divided bf M> 
(the number of mnrks to a pound nader the old sjalem), give 7,474,644 poundl. 
It will be noticed, howerer, that thMe flgureB, taken from the "French Report 
of Hon. Conf. of 1881," i, p. 16, do not eioc^iV P^re. The figurea iatlii«"B«- 
port," already referred to, are untortiinalelj marred bj manj errors. 
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tion of further sales in 1879. Tlieir advice was taken ; but 
the price of silver did not show the expected buoyancy after 
eales were suspended. It can hardly be tliought now that 
the fall of silver, which has continued to the present day, 
was due to the sales of Germany which ceased in 1879. 

The later status of the reform in the gold and silver coin- 
age will make our statements in regard to 1876 somewhat 
clearer. We have the advantage of ten years later informa- 
tion' than that which was accessible in 1876 to either the 
German Government, or to the Committee of the Uouse of 
Commons, which investigated the causes of the depreciation 
of silver in that year ; 

By 1880 old siWor coinB withdrawn $370,000,000 

BjlSSOoew " " ctdoed. 10fl,ouo,000 

Hlver to be disposed ot 194,000.000 

Sa»w sold to Mij, 1870 141,000,000 

Supposed 1111011111 UDBold, 18S0 33,000,000 

Old Bihor coUm current Id 1870 '.' $376,000,000 

" " " mthdrawQ by 1880 270,000,000 

" " " (thilers) ouUtaud[iie by 1866 105,000,000 

The population by 1880 had increased to 45,194,173, 
making the amount of fractional silver which can legally 
be issued 450,000,000 marks, oraboutHl3,000,000. Thig 
would absorb $7,000,000 of old silver coin outstanding and 
yet to be withdrawn. It is quite likely, moreover, that ten 
marks per bead will not prove a sufficient allowance for the 
silver medium. A rate of twelve marks per head is alroadj 
discussed. Then it is to be remembered that the thaler pieoea 

[ yet out must be replaced by other coinage. 

Now, adding to §164,000,000 (which was the amount aetu- 

[ ally to be sold as the result of withdrawals less recoinage to 
1880) the sum of thalers yet outetanding, $105,000,000, wo 

I get as a maximum about $270,000,000 as the total amount 

".French RepoK of Uon. Coaf. of 1881," 1, p. 16; and Dr. Soeibeer'a TBit- 
001 wrillugBiiparticukrly Ibe one already referred to, " WitbruDgifragCL'' 
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of silver which Germany could throw upon the market aa 
the result of her policy of displacing ailver with gold.' I 
think this is a very liberal estimate, and yet it is not a sum 
in itself to which a very extraordinary revolution in the 
price of silver can be attributed ; the lees so because, between 
1873 and 1885, or in twelve years, only |;141,000,000 of Ger- 
many's silver have actually been put upon the market. 

But inasmuch as our object in Part II is to arrive at an 
explanation of the causes which affected the price of silver in 
1876 and subsequent years, it will be necessary to discover 
what effect German demonetization had had by 1876. By 
that year Germany had sold in the open market only from 
$30,000,000 to $35,000,000. That sum represented the acta* 
al and visible addition to the supply of t^ilver caused by the 
German act of 1873. But dealers in silver bullion must al- 
ways take into consideration more than the actual sales ; tliey 
must consider also the potential supply. Tiie proper theory 
of market value has regard not merely to the actual visible 
supply present and offered for sale, but also to the amount 
of the prospective supply, the amount which, althongh not ao- 
taalty present, is capable of being brought at once to market. 
The potential supply, therefore, was naturally taken into ac- 
count by dealers in silver, and estimates as to its amount had 
an important influence upon the price of silver. But, as 
given above, the total supply of silver which Germany could 
by all her operations put upon the market was about ?370,000,- 
000. Subtracting $30,000,000, the amount actually sold by 
1876, the potential supply was about $240,000,000. ' In 1876, 
however, the German Government underrated the quantity 
of the old silver still to be withdrawn. To that date $110,- 
000,000 had been withdrawn, leaving about $265,000,000 
still oatstanding. In 1876 the estimates on this sum varied 
from $40,000,000 to $150,000,000. One of the best authori- 
tdes * believed that the face value of the coin to be with- 
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Ur. G. PielHcb, muiager ot tbe uIcg ot silver for Qcrmnaj in LondOD. See 
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dnwD VM $195,000,000, viiidi Dr. Soetbeer now amnw oi 
WH $375,000,000 in 1S70. 

1 4. At the same titne that Germmnj wib libenting alrer 
■be WM abcorbing gold id lier new ooinage. In ofder that ft 
ootnparisoo may be made betweea the eoadidon of the car- 
reacy io Qeraany under the old Eilrer rtffime and the pres- 
ent condition nnder the new coinage system, I take ' from 
Dr. Soetbeer a table, correeponding to tbat of ISTO before 
given, which will ehow the progreflE made toward a gold 
standard hj 1S85 : 

Imperil! goM cofaM. Ifi00,00afi00 v^ib i 

&M in Un ud fonlgB cofaM 7S.000.000 •■ t"'*' 

BilTtr thalen pDcUing laWrtan). . 450,000,000 - 14-T * 

Imperial ulTOr eoJnl.. 443,000,000 ■* 14-S ■ 

mdul and eoppa oofau. 4O,0O0,0OO •• if* 

!,WM,0OO,O0i> " e«-i ** 

Imperial tMMdijr-aolM UG,000.<mo " 4-B *■ 

tTaeonrad tMak.iMlM 4'>l.000,'X)0 " t)-l « 

8,050,000,000 " lOO-O " 

It will be seen by comparison with the previons Btatement 
for 1870 that theamonnteof gold and silver coins in 1S85 are 
almost exactly reversed. In 1870 there were 1,500,000,000 
marks of silver ; in 18S5, 1,500,000,000 marks of gold coin. 
Bnt the Bobetitution of the new for the old silver coins has 
not yet been finished, since 450,000,000 marks of sUver 
thalera are yet to be withdrawn. 

The coinage' of gold in Germany from 1873 to the end 
of 18S0 1b aa follows : 

SO^Dkrii pleem. tSlT-« milHou. 

ICkmarkpleoei U2'S " 

Ikiwrk pleota. TO " 

Toul. I4S8-8 " 

F*B. C. Iteport of IBTA," QuciUoiu 739-760. Tbe cBlimate of one thiid for 
I AMppMnooc on the ■mouDi of the original calDBgc was found m tset to bo, on 
A aTcrai^, ontf !l per cent for three kiada of coia. 

' Ibiil., p 87. 

• " t'rvDL'h Itoport CodL at IgSl," I, p. IS. 
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The old gold coinage of about $23,000,000 previonsly 
in circulation is to be Bubtnuited from the total coinage of 
$437,000,000, leaving ^414,000,000 as the probable demand 
of Germany on the gold stock of the world.' The German 
demand on the new gold which resulted from the discoveries 
in California and Australia then amounted to $414,000,000 
to a date as late as 18S0. With the $1,160,000,000 coined 
by France, and the $440,000,000 imported by India, this 
makes a total of about $2,000,000,000 taken out of the new 
supplies of gold by what was practically a new demand in 
these three countries. 1 include in Germany's demand the 
sums absorbed as late as IS80, that there may be no danger 
of undervaluing the demand for gold, although our immedi- 
ate purpose confines us properly to the period ending in 
1876. There is thus left about $1,000,000,000 of the pro- 
duction of gold from 1850 to 1S76 to be accounted for. 

Following in the lead of Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden changed their silver circulation to gold, but 
threw upon the market' only about $9,000,000 of silver. 

■ From ISTl to ISTI gold to ibc uTnouat of (11U,930,000 na purchaaed by 
the Qerraan Governmeot in London (" II. C. Report o( 1876," Q. 326) ; »00,000,. 
000 of gold c&nic from France in the War iDilL-muitj ; and other uuoutits cuue 
bfini France, Belgium, nod BuBsla. 

' See " H. C. Report," p. 30. 



CHAPTER XL 

FBANCE AND THE LATIN UNION. 

§ 1. The gold discoveries of California and Australia 
were directly the cause of the Latin Union. It will be re- 
membered that in 1853, when the subsidiary silver of the 
United States had disappeared before the cheapened gold, we 
reduced the quantity of silver in the small coins sufficient- 
ly to keep them dollar for dollar below the value of gold. 
Switzerland followed this example of the United States in 
her law of January 31, 1860; but, instead of distinctly re- 
ducing the weight of pure silver in her small coins, she 
accomplished the same end by lowering the fineness of stand- 
ard for these coins to 800 thousandths fine. This, of course, 
only amounted to the same thing as a reduction of weight ; 
since if, without altering the standard weight of a coin, more 
alloy is used (as, in this case, introducing -^ instead of -^ 
alloy), there will be less pure silver in the coin than before. 
Like the United States, Switzerland was forced — ^by the fall in 
the value of gold, or the corresponding rise in the value of sil- 
ver relatively to gold — to reduce the amount of silver in her 
small coins in order to keep them in circulation. The fall 
in the value of gold affected countries differently according 
as they had, or had not, a unit of low value in their coinage. 
Where countries, like France, had the franc as a unit, it is 
easy to see that a fall in the ratio of silver to gold should 
have driven out silver, and so removed from circulation in 
these states the silver currency in which a unit of low value 
was necessarily established. Such changes were very serious 
to the convenience of the people in ordinary payments. In 
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order to keep sach a unit in Bueh a metal, they would be 
obliged to alter the weight of their small coins, and so to 
change the cbarncter of their common unit of account. To 
meet thia difBculty, Switzerland, when she found that her 
silver coins were fast being exported, made the five-franc 
piece (instead of the franc) her monetary unit,' which was 
maintained at ite former weight and fineness (900) ; but she 
lowered the value of her silver pieces of two francs, of one 
franc, and of fifty centimes, to the position of subsidiary 
coins, at 800 thoneandths fine. 

Meanwhile France ' and Italy had a higher standard for 
their coins than Switzerland, and as the neighboring states, 
which had the franc system of coinage in common, found each 
other's coins in circulation within their own limits, it was clear 
that the cheaper Swiss coins, according to Greshani'B law, 
must drive out the dearer French and Italian coins, which 
contained more pure silver, but which passed current at the 
same nominal valne. The Swiss coins of 800 thousandths fino 
began to pass the French frontier and to displace the French 
coins of a similar denomination ; and the French coins were 
exported, melted, and recoined in Switzerland at a profit. 
This, of course, brought forth a decree in France (April It, 
1864) which prohibited the receipt of these Swiss coins at 
the public offices of France, the customs-offices, etc., and 
they were consequently refused in common trade among in- 
dividuals. 

Belgium also, as well as Switzerland, began to think it 
necessary to deal with the questions affecting her silver 
small coins, which were leaving that country for the same 
reason that they were leaving Switzerland. Belgium then 



itily of 




■ After 1650 "tbe fiFe-franc silver beg,aa Grst to disappear ; and e< 
fractional coins were diaptaoed in tlieir tum; ao that tho nccca^arj' qua 
■ubsidtary coin was thus dimiDishcd to Ihi? ^al injury of s! 
— "MesflBfe of the Federal Council of STitierlaiid," February 2, 1866. 

the U« of Uay 26, 1604. the ooiuD^e of fift; and titcntj cenlimps nt 
of VoVb was sathoriicd lo the nmounl of thinj niillionB of frnnca; 
only about one tnncptr capita of aubeidiarj coinage. Sea " Report 
of 1878," pp, 782, 783. 
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undortooli to make overturea to France,' in order that some 
ooiioortod aeCioii might be undertaken by the four couatriea 
using tbu franc BjBtem — Italy, Belgium, France, and Switzer- 
land — lo remedy the evil to which all were exposed by the 
diMk)>])uamnce of their eilver coin needed in evcry-day trans- 
Bctionm. The discoveries of gold Lad forced a reconeidera- 
tion of their coinage Byetems. In consequence of these 
overtures, a conference of delegates representing the Latia 
Bt4it08 just mentioned assembled in Paris, November 20, 
18(t5, and, passing from the immediate question of tlic eub- 
fiidiary coins, they advanced to the discussion of the genera! 
metallic circulation of the four countries. Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy strongly urged the adoption of a single gold 
standard, retaining silver in a sulisidiary office for coins of 
denouiinntiona below live francs. This was defeated by the 
action of the French delegates, under influences said* to 
come from the Bank of France and the Rothschilds. But 
the Conference, fnlly realizing the effects of the fall of gold 
in driving oat their silver coins, agree] to establish a uni- 
form coinage in the four countries, on the esBential princi- 
ples atlopted by the United States in 1S53. They lowered 
tlio silver pieces of two francs, one franc, fifty centimes, and 
twenty centimes from a standard of 900 thoHBaudths fine 
to a uniform tineneas of 835 thonsandthB, reducing these 
ooins to the position of a subsidiary currency. They re- 
tained for the countries of the I.atin Union, however, the 
iiystom of bimetallism. Gold pieces of one hundred, fifty, 
twenty, ten, and five francs were to be coined, together with 
(Ivo-franc pieces of silver, and all at u standard of 900 thoa> 
MndtJiB fine. Free coinage, at a ratio of 15^ ; I, was thereby 
granted to any holder of either gold or silver bullion who 
wanted silver coins of five francs, or gold coins from fiv© 
(rtncs and upward. Each coin, although stamped by either 
of the four countries with the distinctive devices of the i«a- 

• 8m " ftcport of 187S." pp. 781-789 ; snd »I»o " H. C. Report of ISTi," 
pp. 104-lOB. The latter reference gives valuable inlormUkm. 
Df, Soctbeer, " Wibningifnge," p. 2». 
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ing country npon it, was to be of uniform weight, fineness, 
diameter, and tolerance, as may be learned from the treaty 
Bigned December 23, 1865, which is elsewhere given.' The 
eubeidiary silver coins (below five francs) were made a legal 
tender between individuals of the state whieh coined them 
to the amonnt of fifty francs ; and the iBSuing state agreed to 
receive them from their own citizens in any amomit. The 
qnantity of coin outetanding was to be limited to a qaotaof 
six francs ^r ca^nta, as follows : 

France 239.000,000 ff. 

Belgium 83,000,000 " 

Italj Ul.OOO.OOO " 

BwitierlMd 17,000,000 " 

As regards five-franc silver pieces, however, there was un- 
limited free coinage to any individual in the Latin Union at 
the old ratio of 15^ : 1. 

The treaty was ratified, and went into^ffeet' August 1, 
1866, to continue until January 1, 18S0, or about fifteen 
years, as decreed by Article 14 : " The present convention 
shall remain in force until January 1, 1880. If not di&- 
Bolved a year before the expiration of this term, it shall re- 
main in full force for a new period of fifteen years, and bo 
on, fifteen years at a time, if not dissolved." 

The Latin Union, while due primarily to the disturbances 
cnnsed by the new gold, was aided in its formation by the 
growing disposition in enlightened minds to demand a uni- 
form international coinage ; by the natural wish of countries 
having the same monetary unit to prevent as much as pos- 
Bible all friction in trade across their frontiers ; and largely, 
no doubt, by political considerations which led the French 
Empire to strengthen its dominant position over its smaller 
neighbors.' 

' Sec Appendix III, D, for tbc text in full. 

•April 10-22, 1867, Grewie emcrcd Iho Cnioa; April 14, 1867, Boomuiik ; 
Jooe IB, 1866, the Statee of the Church. 

* Tbis test was tha opinion of Hr. Bagebot. See''IL C. Beportof 1870," 4^ 
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§ 2. Tlie ratio of 15^ : 1 retained hj the Latin Union hi 
been adopted by France in 1803' (An XI), at tlie l>eginning 
of her bimetaliic legislation. We saw, in the course of our 
story,* that the United States had established a double stand- 
ard in 1792, bnt that, owing to the fall in tlie valne of sil- 
ver, it soon resulted in a single standard of silver. It will be 
recalled that,<)i] that discussion, it had been claimed that silver 
bad not fallen, but that golit had risen, in value. Moreover, 
it had been asserted that the reason why gold left the United 
States in that period was the existence of a ratio in France 
of IfiJ : 1, different from ours; which, by offering half aa 
ounce more of silver in exchange for gold than was ee-' 
cared by the ratio of 15 : 1 in the United Stares, led to the 
exportation of silver to France.' Unfortunately for this 
theory, the facis are against it, for M. Chevalier has told * as 
that soon after the year 1803 there occurred the first of three 
great moveniento which have disarranged the French coinage 
from that time to this. lie assures us that soon after the 
law of 1803 was passed the relative values of gold and silver 
in France changed so considerably, in comparison with wbi 
they had been before, that the market rate no longer coi 
dded with the Mint ratio of 15J : 1 ; that the market ratio 
in France rose beyond 15J : 1 ; bo that an ounce of gold 
bought more silver in the bullion market than it did at the 

' " Wben tbc tbIuc oF gold relstlrelj to silver increased, tbe suic deettumi 
the weight of gold fonolng the moaetBrj unit ; wbeo it vaa Ibc ralue of sUm 
which increased, the state decreased the weight of Bilrer. Ttias, in the courM 
of centuries, the ocighl of the coin vu const&Qti^ dimiDished and reduced ; 11 it 
true, tha name remained the buud ; the monetary unil via Klvlfi oiled lbs 
li»rp until the lime when ita name waa chatiged by la* in the jcar SI to lh«t 
of franc ; but the lirro was no longer a pound ; ft decreased and decreaaed imd] 
h waa reduced to a tctj imall part of the original pound. This wai prafitalda 
to the gorerntnent who coined the monej' ; it was profllable to debton who 
irere freed from their debti b; a weight of gold or silver less than that which 
had been agreed upon ; but all these praSis were made at Ibe expense of tba 
whole people." — X. Burk hard t-Biei'h off. " French Itepon Uoo. Conf. of 18S1,'*' I 
1, p. ISS. For the text of Ibe law of 1SC3, Eee Appendix lU. 

• See Chsp. ii. g E. 
■ H. C. Burchard, article " Coinage," In Lalor'a " Cfdoptedla." 

• " Journal des ^nomistet," June, IS76, p. <4B. 
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Hint. As a. coneequenee, gold was bought and Bold only 
as mercliandise. Kow this was exactly tbe process wliicli 
we found going on in the United States at the eaxae time ; 
and, to my mind, there can not be a moment's doubt that 
the events in the two countries were due to the same cause 
— the enormoiifl production of Mexican silver after 1780. 
And, moreover, if gold was being withdrawn from the 
French circulation, it is difficult to underetand how it could 
have gone from the United States to France, attracted by 
the French Mint ratio of 15^: 1, when gold was not being 
coined there. In fact, the eimultaneoua withdrawal of gold 
in two widely separated countries, so soon as the market ratio 
diverged from the Mint ratio, starts the presumption that a 
cause wag at work of greater fundamental importance than the 
difference between the legal ratios of two countries, which 
acted the one upon the other. France, however, did not mod- 
ify her ratio, as did the United States in 1834, but remained 
content with a circulation which, as M. Chevalier states, waa 
composed almost exclusively of silver. This state of affairs 
continued with some interruptions until 18i8, during which 
the market ratio sometimes approached more nearly to 15 J : 1, 
because the production of guld from the Russian mines had 
largely increased by the year ISil. To 1848, consequently, 
and during the greater part of the period since 1803, France 
had virtually but a single standard of silver; although bylaw 
ebe had a double standard of both gold and silver. 

The second experience of France with her coina^ began 
with the discoveries of gold in California and Australia. In 
comparing the beginning of the century with 1864 it ap- 
pears that the production of gold had increased fourteen o 
fifteen times, while the production of silver had increased 
only one tliird. The consequent effects of this enormooB 
production of gold on the French coinage after 1850 I have 
already described.' The circulation of France underwent a 
complete change,* in spite of the frequent representationB 

' Chap, vili, § 6, 

• CheTaJicr wya that undct LouU Philippe there iru adned of t'old 21fl,C 
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that the ratio established in lS031iad kept the relative valae 
of gold and eilver within euch limits a^ to preserve the eon- 
current circulation of the two metals. In such questions more 
satisfaction is to be derived from facts than from vague decla- 
mations. After 1850, not only five-franc silver pieces, but the 
small coins employed in the retail transactions of every-day 
nse, began to disappear. The absence of small silver led, as 
we have seen in the last section, to the events which brought 
about the convention of the Latin Union in 1865. But the 
appearance of gold was hailed by the public of France with 
that evident satisfaction which, as has been referred to many 
times before, always results from the universal preference of 
mankind in commercial and civilized countries for gold over 
Bilver. In the years preceding 1848 international commerce 
with France had been but little developed,' and there had been 
little need for the transportation abroad of very large sams 
of specie. After 1850, however, commercial conditions be- 
gan to change, and the use of gold in large payments was 
naturally a great convenience. The state of mind in France 
IB thus described by M. Chevalier, from whom I again qnote:* 
"The public applauded this introduction of gold into the 
place of silver for the same reasons which had earlier attracted 
the English people — viz., gold pieces are more easily bandied, 
s certain amount can be carried more conveniently, and coont- 
ing takes less time." 

Such was the condition of monetary affairs in France at 
the time of the creation of the Latin Union in 1865. Since 
18u3 she had tirst lost her gold and taken an alternative stand- 
ard of silver instead ; and then, reversing the process, hecanse 
she still maintained the legal ratio of 15^ : 1, slie lost her sil- 
ver and took an alternative standard of gold. This last oper^ 
stion undoubtedly acted as a " parachute" to lessen the fall 
I vhich otherwise gold must have suffered. 

■ 000 Inof, of BilTer I,7aT,000,000 fruics; but andcr tbe Second Empin 
I «|1S!,000,OOD tnaa at gold, Mill onlj a2a,00Q,rKlt} ut Bilver. 

' Sw " Iliatoire du Bjitime mo&fulrc Franfaia," b; L Psulist, " Joorn. dM 

LSeooomliUK," June, ISSI, p, 1S8. 

I "Journal dcB KcoDomiatua,'' June, IST6, p. -<*<. 
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The whole of this history is a striking commentary on the 
fact that an increase in the production of silver does not lead 
to an additional employment of it by tlie civilized world kb 
a medium of excliauge ; but that an increase in the produc- 
tion of gold, BO long as human nature remains what it now 
is, does lead inevitably to a more extended use of it aa a me- 
dium of exchange in modern commercial countries ; and just 
to the extent of its increase does gold push out of use the 
silver it displaces, as au inferior instrument of exchange, thus 
contracting the monetary field in which silver can be used, 
and lessening the demand for it. An increased production of 
gold has caused a depreciation iu silver which forms a part 
of the movement by which mankind ia furnishing itself with 
better instead of inferior tools in all tlie departments of com- 
merce and industry. When new and lighter plows come 
into eompetitiou with the heavy and cumbrous machines of 
the last century, the latter will go out of use and decline in 
value. So it will be with the heavier and more cumbrous 
of the precious metals. 

§ 3. The International Monetary Conference of 1867, 
which assembled in Paris with the original motive of brings 
ing about a uniform system of coins thronghout the world, 
was led to ask, Of what metal shall the uniform coins be 
Btmck? The almost unanimous verdict of this conference 
was that the single standard of gold should be recommended. 
Bach was the state of public ojiinion in the chief commercial 
nations in 1867. Several elaborate monetary reports were 
made by French comraiBsions created for the purpose be- 
tween 1867 and 1870, and it seemed as if the adoption of a 
gold standard by France in 1870 was a settled thing. Then 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, and the close of the war 
was immediately followed by the German monetary reform. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that, had not Germany acted 
when she did, France and wide-awake Belgium would have 
demonetized silver, and done exactly what Germany antici- 
pated them in doing. 

Cut off from this policy, France and the Latin Union, 
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however, were soon forced to consider the effects of another 
change (the third since 1803) in their monetarj- system aris- 
ing from unforeBeen movements in the relative values of 
gold and silver. The convention of 1865 had been entered 
into because gold had become cheaper than silver. But, a 
very few years after the contracting powers had ratified this 
convention of 1865, a change in tlio market value of sil- 
ver removed all ground for its existence. Silver began to 
fall' relatively to gold as early as 1872, and soon reached a 
valne more nearly in accordance with the ratio of 15'5 : 1. 
Had the fall ended there, all further difficulty would have 
been avoided. But the progress of events was against this 
supposition. The fall of silver (which did not reach its cul- 
mination until 1876) continued, and the countries of the Latin 
Union were threatened with conditions the very opposite of 
those which existed in 1865 ; then they were studying how 
to keep gold from driving out even their subsidiary silver 
coins ; by 1873, on the contrary, they were occupied with the 
question how the enormous in0ux of silver could be pre- 
vented ; " When, then, toward the end of 1873, Pruaeia hav- 
ing announced its intention of demonetizing silver, which at 
that time had already undergone a sensible depreciation in the 
market, some of the states bound by the convention thought 
it necessary to protect themselves against an excessive and 
sudden influx of this coin, and called a new meeting of the 
Conference, Any restrictive measure, such as the limitation 
or suspension of coinage, if undertaken separately, would be 
ineffective so long as any of the allied states continued to 
issue coins which would be introduced into other states of 
the Union." ' 

The downward tendency of silver in 1873 led the Latin 

Union to fear that the demonetized silver of Germany would 

od their own mints if they continued the free coinage of 

five-franc silver pieces at a legal ratio of 15^ ; 1. Fifteen and a 

■ See tablet in Appendix II ind Chart XIII. 

' Annex to the Moaetary Coniention of January 81, 187-1, prewnted-to At 
■" Juumal des ficonomletes," July, 1871, p. lOS, 
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half ounces of silver were etill counted as equal to one ounce 
of gold at tlie Mint ; but since in the market more than that 
number of ounces of silver were needed to buy one ounce of 
gold, naturally silver rushed to the mints of the Latin Uiiion. 
In 1871-1872, before the fall in the value of silver was notice- 
able, there had been presented at the French Mint for coin- 
age into five-franc pieces only 5,000,000 francs of silver bull- 
ion ; in Belgium, only 33,000,000; but in 1ST3 alone, be- 
cause it was prolitable to money-brokers, there was suddenly 
presented at the French Mint 154,000,000, and at the Belgian 
Mint 111,000,000 franea. As a eonsequenee of this move- 
ment, December 18, 1873, an act was passed by Belginm 
which gave the government authority to suspend the coinage 
of silver fivo-franc pieces. 

This condition of things led to the meeting of delegates 
from tlie countries of the Latin Union at Paris, January 30, 
1874, who there agreed to a treaty supplementary' to that 
originally formed in 1865, and determined on withdrawing 
from individuals the full power of free coinage by limiting to 
a moderate sum the amount of silver five-franc pieces* which 
should be coined by each state of the L'nion during the year 
1874. The date of this Buspension of coinage by the Latin 
Union is regarded by all authorities as of great import in re- 
gard to the value of silver. At the time perhaps its import- 
ance did not seem so evident.* The French authorities be- 
lieved that the action of Germany was only a temporary inci- 

' For the ten of this document see " Joarn. dee Econ.," Julj, 1871, pp. 

iia,iis. 

* France 60,000,000 fr. 

Belgium. 18,000,000 " 

lUlj. 40,000,000 " 

Switzerland 8,000,000 " 

IUI7 WBB ftlao allotted &a eitn 20,000,000 fr., and ccrtnin deposits at the Hint, 
Ibr whlcb coin warrants bad beoa issued, were also excepted. 

' Wolowski held that the slight tall in Bilver at tliia lime was a "pasaing 
dMuniBlance"i and that when the various eounlrics then laboring under beilT; 
isBoes of paper mone; began to resame paymenla In specie, the danger would 
be that there would not be enough, rather than that thero would be loo 
much, of BiUer. — " Joum. des ficon.," December, I8J3, p. 60S. 
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dent affecting the value of silver ; they stated,' therefore, that 
" to an irregular and accidental event they [the Latin Union] 
opposed a temporary measure, afl exceptional oa the dccisioB 
wliich called it forth." They did not then see that the ac- 
tion of Germany was important, not for itself, but bccanee 
of its place in a series of events due to the progress of mone- 
tary ideas. We must, therefore, regard the suspension of 
unlimited coinage of silver by the Latin Union as a veiy 
important step, bccaase it forms another event in the serieB 
to which the demonetization of silver by Germany be- 
longs. 

§ 4. The suspension of the free coinage of five-franc silver 
pieces by the Latin Union was a consequence of the falling 
value of silver. So long as the ratio of silver to gold re- 
mained above 1 : 15^, these four cotrntries could not continue 
to receive silver at their mints unless thoy were willing to aee 
gold disappear from their reserves and from circulation, and 
to eec silver alone take its place. About this decision there 
was no hesitation whatever ; the Latin Union had no inten- 
tion of giving up gold, once that it had flowed into their ter- 
ritories. The preference for gold over silver, when there isk 
free choice between tho two, again received a striking illus- 
tration. And ail the subsequent movements of the Latin 
"Union have been prompted not so much by the wish to show 
a preference for a silver medium as by a desire to protect 
themselves against the loss arising from the possibility of sell- . 
ing the silver with which they have already burdened them- 
Bclves. They would all, at this moment, gladly embrace an 
opportunity to place themselves on a gold basis if they could 
do so without serious loss in disposing of their silver. 

After 1874 the Latin Union, owing to the continued de- 
cline in the value of silver, maintained their policy of restrict- 
ing the coinage. In 1875, pursuant to the agreement of a 
year before, another monetary conference was held in Paris, 

' Anoei to MonctaTj CoDTCDtton of iKaoMTj 31, 1S71.— " Joarn. de> £000^" 
Julj, 1874, p. 111. 
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and limited quotaa' of silver were fixed for coinage by each 
state. Tlie annual conference in 1876 lessened the total 
amount' to be coined to 120,000,000 francs for the whole 
Union, About this same time Holland, a country not a mem- 
ber of the Latin Union, took a step away from a silver medium 
by forbidding * any further coinage of silver after July 1, 1875. 
The various states of the Latin Union, moreover, did not coin 
all the silver assigned to tliem as their quotas. In 1875 and 
1876 Switzerland cautiously did not coin any of her quota. 

In studying this example of a monetary uuion between 
different states it is to be noticed that each state reserved to 
itself the power to suspend tlie coinage entirely. The agree- 
ments of the convention fixed only the maximum amounts 
beyond which the coinage of silver should not go. As we 
have already seen, Belgium had passed a law in 1873 giving 
the government power to suspend the coinage of silver en- 
tirely. France lilsewise found it expedient,* on August 6, 
1S76, to shut the doors of her Mint to silver. It will be seen, 
therefore, that one country after another, so long as the old 
ratio of 1 : 15^ was adhered to, was obliged to close its mints 
to the coinage of silver. 

In 1877 the Union suspended entirely the coinage of five- 
franc pieces for that year (except a sum of 10,000,000 francs 

' For France 76,000,000 fr. 

" lloly. 60,000,000 " 

" Belgium 15,000,000 " 

" SvitEerlaod 10,000,000 " 

•For France 64,000,000 fr. 

" Ilalj 36,000,000 " 

" Belgium 10,800,000" 

" ButitMrlBad 7,200,000 " 

" Greece 8,000,000 " 

Cf. " Joum. des Econ.," M«reh, 1876, p. 443, 

■ C(. " Joum. de« £oon.," August, 1876, p. 172. This act ran until Januorj I, 
1877, bul was at that dale continued in force. 

' " La fabrrcation de piiccs dES 6 franca en Brgent poarra £tre Uoiitefi ou 
tuspcndne par dicreta," was the phrase of the act. A decree in consonance 
with tbe law waa issued thi.> next dny (Au^sl BIh) after its pnsaaRe. For tbe 
animus of the law, aee the atatcment of LSon S«j, " H. C. Bepoii of 1878," 
Appcndii, p, 92. 
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for Italj). This position in regard to silver, however, wm 
only preliminary to the decisive action of the Union in a 
. treaty of November 5, 1S78. In order to prevent gold from 
diaappearing and being replaced by silver, a policy of sucoee- 
Bive restriction was originally adopted in 187i ; but in 1878 
the final policy of complete suspension was accepted. It 
was motnally agreed by the contracting parties that the 
"coinage of silver five-franc pieces is provisionally ens- 
pended. It may be resumed when a nnaniinoua agreement 
to that effect shall be established between all the contract- 
ing states." ' This agreement was to hold nntil January 1, 
1886. The Union was not, however, diseoived, because 
they continued their coinage of subsidiary coinage (at 835 
thousandths fine) on the common terms of the original con- 
vention of 1865. The suspension of five-franc pieces was the 
important point of the treaty of 1878, because it was the only 
Bilver piece which bore a ratio of 15i : 1 to the gold coins.* 

Since 1878, therefore, the chief bimetallic countries of 
Europe decided that, so long as they chose to retain the legal 
ratio of 154 '■ 1 between gold and silver coins, it was iinpo»- 
Bible to keep open the mints for the presentation of silver 
bullion. This was their " expectant attitude " toward silver ; 
they hoped that, if the valne of silver rose, the coinage of i 
silver might be again resumed. They arc evidently hoping I 
against hope, for since then Italy has resumed specie pay- I 
menta, in 1883, while Switzerland and Belgium are evi. 
dently anxious to place themselves on a gold basis; and, 

tworat of all for the continuance of a coinage convention 
based on a ratio of 154 ■ 1> silver has steadily fallen in value 
Bince 1878, and at the present writing (September, 1885) the 
price haa fallen to 47^. per ounce in London, equivalent to 
a ratio of more than 20 : 1. In the face of such facts, the 
return to a bimetallic system at 15J : 1 by the Latin Union 
ts an impossible thing. I do not think it will ever occur. 
The depreciation of silver weighs heavily on France, b 



' " Report of 1879," p. 786. 

■ Tbc aailuge □[ gold five-franc pieces w 
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cause she has coined a vast quantity of five-franc pieces eince ' 
1865, which have entered into circulation or have accumu- 
lated in the reeerves of the Bunk of France ; and whenever 
in the conrse of the international exchanges a payment of 
specie is to be made by France to a foreign country, it must 
be made in gold out of a fund in the bank which is not over 
large. France can not return to the double standard, nor 
can she adopt a single gold standard, because the sale of her 
Euperfluoua silver, except at a very great sacrificQ, is now a 
practical impossibility. France is forced into her present 
" expectant attitude " because of the quantity of silver she 
has to dispose of. It is her object, therefore, to continue the 
Latin Union as long as possible, for a dissolution of the league 
would necessarily oblige each state to liquidate its own issues , 
of silver coinage. In the future each state must have its ' 
own eystcm, and the coins of one country would not be re- 
ceived reciprocally by the others, and, when rejected, they 
would be sent home to the banks of the issuing country 
under such financial pressure as would make it necessary to 
redeem them in some form or other. Of a total sura of 
6,117,000,000 franca coined by the countries composing the 
Union, 3,910,000,000 are still on hand,' of which 3,100,000,- 
000 bear the stamp of the French Mint. In case of a disso- , 
IntioD of the Union, the Belgian and Italian pieces in France 
would be sent out for redemption in gold to the issuing , 

■ Probkblj 400 millions of Belgian Btamp. 
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states, and to that extent France wonld be temporarily better 
off. For this reason some persona in France are urging the 
dissolution of the Latin Union. The silver pieces of other 
elates are not a legal tender in Frant-e, although the Bank of 
France has hitherto received such silver on gufferanee. The 
existence of a large amount of silver in the reserves of the 
bank requires that its wishes diould be consulted by the 
authorities of Fri^nce in a settlement of this qaestion. More 
silver ia in circulation in the Latin Union than can pas6 car- 
rent at the legal rate, and it flows to the large banking-houses 
and encumbers the vaults of the bank. 

The treatyof 1878 expires January 1, 1886, and even now 
the delegates of the Union are assembled in Paris discussing 
the continuance of the present agreements. Belgium, which 
has been very energetic m dealing with economic questions, is 
now anxious to demonetize silver and adopt the gold standard. 
The same is true of Switzerland, and France stands almost 
alone. The negotiations looking to a renewal of the Union 
are not yet fully known. France demands " that each of the 
powers forming the Union shall bind itself to redeem at their 
par value all its silver five-franc pieces that may be circnlat- 
ing abroad if and when the Union comes to an end," ' Bel- 
dam objects, because coins have been issued from her Mint 
not only for herself, but on the account of Switzerland, of 
Italy, and even of France. Belgium, however, will be forced 
in some way to redeem her coinage, and it is highly probable 
that the Union will be continued. At the third sitting of 
the Conference, which began July 20, 1885. Belgium declined 
to accept the demands of France, and declared that, if this 
was a «'ne qita non for the renewal of the treaty, she pre- 
ferred to withdraw; but, whatever the result of this last Con- 
ference, it is quite clear that they have no thought whatever 
of adding to their burden of silver, from which it is now 
their problem to escape. Tliis being true, there is not a mint 
in Europe now open to the free coinage of silver. 

■ Cr. "LoDdnn Hknnomist." A a gust SS, ises. It is lUlcd th>t|lSS,tH)0,000 
of Belgian ailrer coins ore in drculkCiaa [n Fr&uoF. 



immediately following, ae compared with the general move- 
ment of silver aiiico 1687. This sliarp and distinct fall, 
especially after 1874, and continuing since then to 1885, has 
no parallel in the whole history of the precioue metak. 
Within ten years the ratio of silver to gold has been changed 
from an annual average relation of about 15J : 1 to nearly 
19:1. 

As is well known, London is the chief silver market 
of the world, and prices of silver ' are given in pence per 
ounce for English standard silver, jf line. That is, the 
price of silver is estimated in the English gold currency. 
From 1853 to 1866 the price did not change much from 
about 61(7. per ounce, which is equivalent' to a ratio of 
15-46 : 1 ; from 1867 to 1872 the price was a little mon 
than 60d. per ounce. By examining the table* of monthly 
prices of silver, it will be seen that the fall first began in 
November, 1872, when the price was about 59Jrf. Tbea 
from November, 1872, until January, 1S7C, there was a 
steady decline, as seen from the monthly prices, to about 55(f. 
And in the year 1876 the price fell still more rapidly, from 
about 55d. in January to the lowest recorded price of 46}/f. 
in July (equivalent to a ratio of 1 : 20-17). Since then there 
have been reactions toward better prices, but, on the whole, 
the price has steadily declined until, in September, 1885, the 
price is almost, if not fully, as low as it ever was in 1876. 

It will appear from this statement, therefore, that alver 
hafl nn questionably fallen very seriously since 1873 in it« rela- 
tion to gold. But the question may very justly be asked. 
Has this fall been accompanied by a general increase of pur- 
chasing power in gold as regards other commodities ? If so, 
the fall of silver relatively to gold, when other articles have 

< 9ct Appendii tl, P, for Londoti prima linre 1833. Monthlj qaoUtlona tn 
tafh yt»T KiDce 1833 to 1880, by Fiilcj sndAbcll, can be found In the"Freiicli 
Re[>ort ot the Mnn, Conl. ot 1SS1," I, p. 197. The aTcnge mODtlilj mUo fnHB 
n in Appendix II, F. 



* For the rotnpiiuduD ot tbe ntio from the price, aec Appendix 11, Q. 

• Appendix ri, E. 
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alBO fallen relatively to gold, will have left silver in the same 
relative position to other goods as before ; and bo it can not 
be said that silver has fallen, but that gold has rieen, in valne. 
This question, while eminently fair, is not capable of being 
answered in a brief way ; and to answer it fully wonld lead 
me away from the object of this inquiry. It has been urged 
by Mr. Goschen and Mr, GifEen that there has been an appre- 
ciation of gold by 1879 as compared with 1873 ; but I shall 
not now consider their position, because the years to be here 
compared, in order to keep parallel witli the movements of 
silver, are, on the one hand, 1871, and on the other, 1876 or 
1877. And I waive for the present — what is of the utmost 
importance in discnssing the appreciation of gold — the fact . 
that there was a great collapse of credit in 1873 and a fall of 
prices duo to other causes than the abundance or scarcity of 
specie in the world. In order to bring the fall of silver into 
comparison with the movement of prices between 1871 and 
1877 I subjoin the following table of prices, taken ' from the 
London " Economist's " figures for the first of January each 
year, being the prices of 22 articles, each on a scale of 100, 
making a total scale of 2,200, which represents the average 
prices of these articles in 1845-1850 : 
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From these figures it will be seen that prices were as 
high in 1876 and 1877 as they were in 1875, and even higher 
than from 1868 to 1871 (inclusive). That is, so far as prices 
tell the story, it can not be said with any show of troth that 
gold had appreciated (that is, increased in its purchasing 
power, because prices had fallen). If, then, gold continued 
to buy about the same quantities of other goods from 1871 
to 1877, and if in that time silver fell relatively to gold from 
about 60d. to 46Jrf. per ounce, it is quite correct to say that 
silver fell not merely with reference to gold, but with reference 
to all other commodities, including gold. As compared with 
eojrf., the average price in 1872, the fall to 46frf. in July, 
1876, indicates a depreciation in the value of silver of more 
than 22 per cent; that is, silver lost general purchasing 
power over other commodities by July, 1876, equivalent 
to 22 per cent, and it is to explain this fall in the value 
of silver that the chapters of Part II were written. In 
this chapter it is intended to collect the threads which have 
been followed in preceding pages and to present our con- 
clusions, based on the historicaJ evidence which has been 
gathered. 

§ 2. In the reasons heretofore assigned for the fall in the 
value of silver, nearness to the events, in my opinion, has 
acted to magnify immediate causes and obscure distant ones, 
or those acting under a general progress of events. Such an 
objection, it seems to me, is to be urged against the conclu- 
sions reached by the Committee of the House of Commons 
which reported on the "Depreciation of Silver" in 1876. 
Inasmuch as these conclusions have been quite generally re- 
ceived, it may be just to include them here before passing 
on to any criticism : 

" Your Committee are of opinion that the evidence taken 
conclusively shews that the fall in the price of silver is due 
to the following causes : 

" (1) To the discovery of new silver mines of great rich- 
ness in the State of Nevada. 

" (2) To the introduction of a gold currency into Qer- 
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many in place of the previous silver currency. This opera- 
tion commenced at the end of 1871. 

" (3) To the decreased demand for silver for export to 
India. 

" It should be added : 

"(4) That the Scandinarian governments have also snb- 
Btitnted gold for silver in their currency. 

" (5) That tho Latm Union, comprising France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, have since 1874 limited the 
amount of silver to be coined yearly in the Mints of each 
member of the Union, suspending the privilege formerly ac- 
corded to all holders of silver bullion of claiming to have 
that bullion turned into coin without restriction. 

" (G) That Holland has ako passed a temporary act pro- 
hibiting, except on account of the Government, the coining 
of silver, and authorizing the coining of gold. 

" It will be observed that two sets of causes have been 
Bimuttaneously in operation. The increased production of 
the newly discovered mines, and the surplus silver thrown 
on the market by Germany, have affected the supply. At 
the same time the decrcaeed amounts required for India, and 
the decreased purchases of silver by the members of the 
Latin Union, have affected the demand. A serious fall in 
the price of sih'er was therefore inevitable." ' 

In this very clear statement, account is taken of immedi- 
ate causes, and none whatever of the more fundamental causes 
lying behind these operations — causes which might be sup- 
posed to show that there was some sequence in these events, 
and that they were controlled by a common force. Al- 
though it is not formally included in their reasons for the 
fall of silver, they have, however, hinted at some deeper 
cause. In the first place, they admit that the actual changes 
in the supply could not be supposed to have brought abont 
80 serious a fall in the value of silver; for, after having 
formally given the causes of the depreciation of silver as 
already recited, the Committee qualify their report by some 
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very important statements, which to my mind come veiy 
mach nearer the truth than their formal enumeratioD of 
causes : " It is, however, an important and remarkable bet 
. . . tliat, though the increased production of silver in the 
United States is a fact Ijejond question, no actual increase 
of importe of silver from the United States to Great Brit- 
ain has taken place since the year 1873. . . . Indeed, the 
amount of the iinporta into Great Britain from the United 
States for the year 1875— i-iz., 3,092,000^.-18 the smallest 
einco the year 1809. In the same way, though the new 
currency laws of Germany affected a vast silver coinage, 
the sales of silver actually made up to the 26th of April 
in the present year [187C] do not appear to Lave exceeded 
6,000,000^., distributed over several years." ' This Com- 
mittee, moreover, show that in the early part of the ccntary 
silver was produced, as compared with gold, in the propor- 
tion of 8 to 1 ; in 1848, of 68 to 1 ; between 1852 and 1856, 
of -27 to 1 ; and between 1857 and 1875, of -08 to 1. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the new product of silver in Nevada 

1 since 1871, the relative production of silver to gold has not 
been very different in late years from the relation in 1848, 
to say nothing of the early part of the century. Conse- 
quently, the Committee decide ' " that a review of the rela- 
tions of the metals in times past shews that the fall in tlui 
price of silver is not due to any excessive production as eony 
pared with gold" Although the fears of dealers may have 
magnified the potential supply, we may. therefore, in agre» 
ment with this conclusion, nnderstand that the fall was 
not explicable on any sufficient grounds arieing from an in- 
creased supply. 
Indeed, the Committee only touched npon the tme ex- 
planation when, leaving the question of supply and taking Up 
tlie question of demand, they assert : " The fact is that, aa 
WB8 correctly pointed ont by Mr. Giffen in his evidence, the 
changes have been in the ■uses of the metata. Gold has come 
more generally into use than before, and, indeed, the condi- 
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tion of trade and the situation of varioUB countriea asing gold 
and silver respectively have entirely changed." ' 

§ 3. A change in the usee of the metals has nndonbtedly 
taken place ; and the caose of it is to be Bought in the natural 
forces which underlie the processes of exchange and trade. 
The increase of commerce and the need of making large pay- 
ments in wholesale transactions, while it has developed the 
check and clearing-house system, and all banking devices* 
by which the risk in the actual handling of large sums of 
metiillie money has been avoided, has at the same time in- 
creased the demand for that one of the two precious metals 
which has the greatest value in the smallest bulk. This is 
the modern form of the preference, or prejudice, for gold aa 
compared with silver, and it is most evident in the countries 
which have the largest commercial interests at stake. 

This being the character of the monetary desires of modem 
nations, the opportunity of satisfying these desires, rendered 
possible to a very large extent by the enormous production of 
gold since 1850, has been, in my judgment, the cause of the 
fall in the value of silver. The situation, in brief, was this : 
In 1850 the "Western world possessed a certain sum of both 
gold and silver (with the exception of England and the 
United States, chieily silver) in use as a medium of exchange, 
both metals, be it observed, being in use for a common pur- 
pose — the intercliange of goods. Now, there was suddenly 
added in 1850-1875 about |3,000,000,000 of gold. What 
was the effect! A very simple and natural increase in the 
use of gold by all the countries which could get it. But just 
to the extent to which the desire for gold could he satisfied 
by countries which had hitherto used silver wholly or in part, 
60 far was the demand for silver as a medium of exchange 

' "H. C. Report of 1876," p. t. 

• MulhnU's " Dictionary of Statistke " ststce that since 1S40 the banbhig of ' 
the worM has incre»aed eleven-fold, or three timea fsalcr than the increase of 
commerce, and thirty times foster than population. That in 18S1-IST0 the pre. 
cious metals required for the interchange of the sea-borne commerce of the world 
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diminished. The new gold, therefore, because it was always 
preferred to silver, pushed it out of place, and, by filling the 
vacancy, took away from silver a part of the previous de- 
mand for the heavier metal. To the mind of the commercial 
world it was a substitution of a more convenient for a clum- 
sier medium of exchange. In considering this movement in 
monetary progress, and comparing it with similar events in 
industrial progress in almost every branch of activity, no 
illustration seems to me more exactly to describe the change 
caused by the introduction of the new gold than that of 
steam. In former days the world carried on its exchanges 
by the slow, uncertain, and clumsy methods of coaches, 
wagons, and sails ; now all is done, at less expense, more 
rapidly and conveniently, by railways and steamships. Both 
coaches and railways existed to transfer passengers and 
freight ; so both gold and silver were used to interchange 
goods. Formerly coaches were our chief dependence; so 
was it with silver. In later years the railway has supplanted 
the coach because it does the same service much better, leav- 
ing the coach to do minor work in other directions ; in the 
same way gold is supplanting silver because it serves the 
needs of commerce better, and silver is relegated to use as 
subsidiary coin for retail transactions. Consequently, when 
there is offered to a commercial country the choice between 
using gold and using silver, we should as soon expect it to 
prefer silver as we should expect merchants to-day to send 
their goods from New York to Chicago by wagons instead of 
by railway. This is the tendency among modem states to 
which we wish to call attention. Inasmuch as the production 
of gold from 1850 to 1875 was as great as in the 357 years 
preceding 1850, it can easily be seen what an opportunity was 
given to gratify the universal preference for gold to silver, 
coming as it did at the opportune moment when commerce 
began to expand in an unusual degree. To the extent of the 
surplus gold this absorption of gold could go on without in- 
terfering with its value, except to keep it from a fall. This 
is a striking fact in monetary history : increase the produo* 
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tion of gold enormouBly, and it is eagerly itbsorbed, and so ' 
doea not undergo much depreciation ; but if tbe production 
of silver be increased to the same extent, it is not permitted 
to displace gold iu the commercial states, as in the case of 
gold ; and tbe increase of silver only creates distress to know 
whether the usual outlets for silver in the East are siifBcient | 
to carry off the surplus. 

Thirty-five years ago England and Portugal alone' had j 
a legal gold standard; all other countries, either by law or 1 
by tbe effect of circumstances, employed a silver currency. 
The United States had a double standard with but little 
silver in use ; but Germany, France, and the countries of 
Continental Europe bad a silver medium." To-day the aitua- 
tion is entirely reversed. In Europe there is not a Mint 
open to the free coinage of silver. Gold has unquestion- 
ably become the only real medium of exchange for commer- 
cial Europe. And all this, I contend, has been brought about 
by two things* : the commercial preference for gold, and the 
extraordinary production of gold in California and Australia, 

' " It iiAcd lo bo aaid anlil > few jtan ago thai Englnnd nnd Portugsl were 
the only count riea vhcrv goiti was the atatid&rtl of value ; and Ihprc were certsla 
countries wliich hsd 11 double Blandard. but those were not rerj' matij; and all 
ttic rest usied eilTer. SiWer is tbo tuirmol currency of the world, and from ■ 
nitural cause, beoLiuie eilrcr is & much cheaper mclal, and is salted to those 
small transnctions whieb coostitate tbe bulk of (he dealings of mankind." — W. 
Bogehot, Q. 1,389, Report to H. C. of 1878, on " Depredation of SiWer." 

' '* Id the Low Countries thej struck gold ducats which circulated preferably I 
abroad as mercbaodbe without olBcial value. Because of llieir SneDesa and tha I 
worth of their stamp they were higlilf regarded in tbe Orient, and cspcuiallj Ik j 
the B.ilkan peninsula ; but the?e dumis hod no circulation In the Low Coun- \ 
tries, although their coinage was free. The only standard of the KiogdOD 
the Netherlands was really a silver standant. Ru)<sia, Germany, Aaslria. Uke- I 
wise sinick gold ducats, friedricb d'or, and pistoles for eiportulion ; but, like tha 
Low Countries, they employed at home only silver money. France had, it ts 
true, bimcLaliic legislation ; but its circulation consisted entirely of silver. From 
I78S to 184S she had struck about four thousand millions of francs of silver 
money, wbilc tho amount of gold coined during the same period was only 01 
thousand millions. Generally, in Europe, gold bore a premium ; generally, tbo ' 
circulation, Imlh domestic and foreign, was made up of silver." — Dr. 0, J. Brocl^ 
French Report of Mon. Conf. of 1B81," i, p. S9. 
Cf. also chap, viii, g S, 
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In proportion as gold found a market, silver was deprived of 
one, since they were botli in uae for the same purpose. 

§ 4. Tlie operation of this cause, which has thus been 
only generally stated, may now be traced more in detail in 
each of the monetary events which have happened since 
1850 ; and I trust that the grounds for my conchision may 
be clearly seen in the history of these last thirty-five years. 

The first in tlie series of events, after the action of lie 
United States in 1853, cansed by the new gold was the dis- 
placement of silver by gold in France as early as 1865, The 
willingness of France to take gold and give up silver sus- 
tained the value of the former, and to the same extent de- 
prived the latter of a market. In other words, France, from 
1853 to 1805, first began the movement in Europe against sil- 
ver ; and the latter would at that time have full the effects of 
this change in demand by a fall in value, had not the excep- 
tional circumstances connected with the "cotton famine" in 
England, and the extraordinary shipments of silver to India 
from 1861 to 1806, served to find a new market to counter- 
balance the loss of an old one. 

In the whole progress of this monetary revolution caused 
by the new gold, whenever the substitution of gold for silver 
in the West threw an amount of surplus silver on the market, 
the part played by the Indian demand' was only so far im- 
portant that, as the market successively faCed in the West, 
the East was anxiously watched by dealers in silver to see how 
far it could take the surplus off the market and permanently 
absorb it. It was as if the horses, which may have been 
thrown out of uae by the building of a railway in the United 
States, should have been shipped off to South America for 

' " Although the met&ltic drun to the East is composed principally of sllrer, 
tho efflux — at least In its present pro|iorlionB — Is not tlic ]eta certaJnlv the can> 
Eeqaence of the [ncrcased production of gold, for the eilver of which It ooii»ilt« 
has been diapUc^l from the currenci^a of Europe and Amei-ica bj the gold of 
Australia and Culiforais, and the drain to the Ea^t ia onlf not a golden one, 
because ellrer alone is in that region the recognized slwidanl." — Cairnea, " Es> 
■ajs in Political EcoDomr," p. 99. 
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Bale in countries where railways had not yet taken away the 
nae of wagons for transportation. But if the South Ameri- 
can market should have become sated, the price of horses in 
the United States formerly used in transportation would fall, 
and fall in proportion to the curtailed demand at home. 
India and the East, therefore, play the part in this move- 
ment of silver as a drain age-gronnd for tlje West ; the ques- 
tion always is whether the East can absorb as fast rs the 
West produces or discards silver. 

As we Lave said, France began the march away from 
silver to gold (unless wo place the United States ahead in 
1853). In 1867 the International Monetary Conference, in 
its recorded preference for the single gold standard, but ex- 
pressed the universal tendencies of commercial nations at 
that time. "When Germany anticipated France' in eatab- 
lishing a single gold standard in 1871-1873, thus following 
the advice of the Conference of 1867 in that respect, another 
mass of silver was thrown on the world's hands. Could this 
sum be drained off to the East? As we have seen, by 1870 
India could not take as much silver as before, owing to its in* 
debtedness to England. The value of silver accordingly began 
to fall ; but it fell not in proportion to the sales* of silver by 
Germany (for the price did not rise when the sales stopped), 

' " Y. Chevalier appears to assumo that, when the procesB noic [1 980] going 
on in Franuu is complL-tcd, all fucthcr substllution of one tnctal for another will 
b« at an end, and that the acUon of future supplies, conwntrated on gold alone, 
will t«U In the depreciation o( this metal with proportionate efTcct. But we 
question the correctness of tiua assumption. We arc inclined to think that the 
substitution of gold for sitcer in France is only a verj striking example of a pro- 
cess which has been in unobserved operation oTer a much wider ares, and which 
will continue after the French moTcment has ceased. In India, where there is 
an immense silver currencj, Iho process has already begun, and signs are not 
wanting chat It will soon assume more important dimensions." — Calracs, "EtsBya 
in Political Economy." p. 144. 

' The sates of silver by Germany, taken by themselves, can not bo said to be 
the chief cause of the depreciation in silver, because other events must bave had 
greater importance. Between IS7I and 1619 the production of silver amounted 
to (TS0,O<K>,ODO ; the sale of India Council Bills to {300,000,000; while the 
sales by Germany in nil only rose to 8141,000,000. 
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but in such a determined headlong descent, when in 1874 the 
Latin Union suspended free coinage of silver, as to indicate 
fear so very decided that it conld have had its roots only in 
some deeper reason than the actual demonetization of silver. 
That is, the German sales did not much depress silver ; but 
when, in addition to the German monetary reform, the whole 
Latin Union decided to give up silver rather than lose their 
gold, it became clear that the new gold had begun to have 
its perfect work. I can not think that the fall of silver is 
to be attributed to the action of Germany alone, or to the 
suspension of silver coinage by the Latin Union alone (but if 
to any one thing alone, then chiefly to the action of the Latin 
Union) ; but to the displacement of silver by the new gold, 
which had by this time accumulated momentum enough to 
reach a large mass of the silver currency of Europe, and so 
to disclose what was to be the tendency of things in modem 
states. To assign the incentive to Germany is to ignore the 
real, and to magnify the indirect or secondary, cause. During 
a recent hurricane in a small village a man in the street was 
overwhelmed by the flying timbers of a house and instantly 
killed. If it had been said that the man came to his death 
by a piece of falling timber, the statement would have been 
correct, but it would not have given the true cause, which 
was that the man came to his death by the hurricane. If he 
had not been killed by that one piece of timber, he would 
have been by any one of several others, all of which had 
been set in motion by the original disturbing cause, the hur- 
ricane. So in regard to the fall of silver after the demoneti- 
zation by Germany. It might be said that in 1872 and 1878 
the fall began ; this forced the Latin Union to suspend coin- 
age ; and so it may be said that silver fell because Germany 
demonetized silver. And the answer is true ; but true only 
in so far as it was true to say that the man above referred to 
was killed by a piece of timber. If we stop there the whole 
truth is not told. "We need to be told that the hurricane set 
the timbers in motion ; so we need to be told that the new 
gold set in motion a displacement of silver, which must con- 
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tinue as long as any surplus gold remained ; and tliat ae tliis 
new supply made it possible for Germany to put herself on 
an equal basis of gold with commercial states like England 
and the United States, and to satisfy the universal preference 
for gold, it left the discarded silver to find its own market ; 
that, as a couacc]uenee of there being no unlimited absorp- 
tive power in India, tliis silver (or the possible rather than 
the actual amount) fell with a heavy weight on its own 
market and depressed the price. 

The action of the Latin Union in 1874 and in 1878 was 
only a further register of events of the same kind ; inasmuch 
as it meant that states which held large amounts of silver, 
and so would have done what they could for the maintenance 
of its value on selfish grounds, had decided to keep possession 
of their gold. It meant that there was no longer any market 
whatever for silver in Europe. The territory formerly oc- 
cupied by silver was invaded by gold (first Germany, and 
then the Latin Union), and silver was obliged to retreat 
either to India and the East, or submit to a feeble decline 
from lack of attention. Just in proportion as the gold, aug- 
mented in quantity since 1850, covered more territory, in that 
proportion silver was shut off from gaining nourishment for 
its life from that district, and obliged to subsist on a narrower 
space ; and now that space seems to be narrowing still more. 
The general influence of these causes may, therefore, be seen 
not merely in the sudden fall of silver in 1876, but in the sub- 
sequent downward tendency of the value of silver after 1876, 
as shown in Chart XIV, This chart shows the monthly fluctu- 
ations ' of silver from the beginning of 1 876 to tlie end of 1879. 
It will be noticed that the general movement of which I have 
been speaking, not manifesting itself in one event, but in 
many, has not felt the influence of a single counteracting 
canse like that of the attempt of the United States in 1878 to 
uphold the price of silver by passing the Eland-Allison Bill. 

All the appeals of later days for bimetallism have united 
in demanding a renionetization of silver by all the above- 
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meotioned coontriee, in order to reinvigorate the nine < 
silver. Tilings, however, can Dot go back to tlie I 
BtatoB unleee we eradicate the preference for gold, and aii- 
niliilatc the enormons prodaction of gold in the la^t thirty- 
five years. The coontries having gold do not complain of any 
disadvantage in their eitnation ; it is the countriee like France 
and the United Statee, which, having silver to dispose of and 
to protect, want something to be done to save them from 
the foB3 due to the late depreciation. The drift of events, in 
my judgment, is against them, and they mast saSer for their 
lack of foresight in not avoiding their present predicament. 

Of course, the natural result of this neglect of silver as 
A medium of exchange is to turn all eyes toward gold, and to 
conBider whether there is enough gold for all conntries should 
they all adopt the single gold standard, I shall not attempt 
to answer that qnestion hero. My object now is only to dis- 
cover what has been the canse of the late fall in the value of 
silver ; but a re»inne of the series of events which I have de- 
scribed in Part II as acting on the value of silver may profit- 
sbly be arranged in the following form [000,000 omitted] : 
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This Statement, therefore, leaves about $1,000,000,000 of 
the new gold mined from 1850 to 1875 still to be accounted ^ 
for, and which might have been absorbed into already exist- 
ing gold currencies to satisfy any needs arising from the 
growth of commerce not met by the growth of banking de- 
yices. This showing does not indicate a ^^ gold famine " at 
present, although, on the other hand, it discloses a large sur* 
plus of about $800,000,000 of silver left to find a place in the 
market. 

1 The amount of $125,000,000 claimed by Mr. Horton as constituting a new 
demand I do not admit as such ; but I insert it in brackets in the table as a 
matter which has been oonridered as a new demand. Lilcewise, in the case of 
Germany, I insert the whole possible supply of silver in brackets. I need 
scarcely add that this table does not attempt to do more than approximate to 
the actual state of things about 1876 ; but yet I believe it gives the general situ- 
ation with sufficient exactness to serve our purpose. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



StLTEB L£OIBLATIOir IN 1879. 

g 1. We now take np the atory of the double Btandard in 
the United States where we left it after the pjissage of the 
act of 1873, by wliich the coioage of the silver dolkr waa 
discontinued. 

Ab after the legislation of 1853, bo for a time after the 
legislation of 1873, there waa complete acquiescence in the 
result. Our country was atlll laboring under the burdens of a 
depreciated paper, and gold was not in circulation except for 
the payment of customs ; so that neither the silver dollar, 
which was worth more than a gold dollar, nor tlie gold pieces 
could have been in circulation concurrently with the depre- 
ciated United States notes. The acquiescence in the dropping 
of the silver dollar from our list of coins has been sometimea 
attributed to the fact that we had only a paper medium, and 
that no attention was ever paid to the relations of gold and 
silver coins, which were never seen in use. This, however, 
waa not the reason. It was, simply, that the silver dollar 
waa worth more than the gold dollar. There was no urgency 
whatever manifested to pay, or for the privilege of pay- 
ing in the future, with ^e dearest of two legal coins. It 
whjS not until the fall of silver in 1875 and 1876 that the first 
suggestions were made for a recoinage of silver dollars. What 
ia more, paper money still occupied the field in these yeare. 
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and gold and silver were not yet in circulation. So that it 
wa8 not becauee gold and silver were eiretilatiug in 1876 tbat 
attention was called to the position of our coitis eetablisbed 
in 1S73 any more than that the acquiescence in the act of 
1873 bad been before due to the presence of paper money 
and to the absence of a metallic circulation. 

§ 2. In our preceding chapters of Part II an attempt was 
made to point out the events which, since 1850, had affected 
the value of silver and gold, and to account for the dimin- 
ished value of silver, which began to fall in 1872, culminated 
in 1876, and has continued with fluctuations to the present 
year, 1685. We saw that the new gold had taken away from 
silver a place for its employment in several states of western 
Europe ; that silver, crowded out by its Enperior as a me* 
dinm of exchange, was being almndoned by the chief com- 
mercial nations ; and that the Latin Union, accustomed aa 
they had been to silver, and holding as they did large amounts 
of silver, preferred not to give up gold, but had Btop|)ed the 
free coinage of silver in 1874, and wholly ceased to coin it 
in 1878. What the tendency of the value of silver was, and 
what the situation was when the I'nited States plunged into 
the arena, may be seen by Chart XV. The United States 
took up the cause of silver in 1878, and the chart will show 
whetlier the value of silver was affected by this action. In 
fact, the Hue continued to drop after 1878 as it had been drop- 
ping before. When not a state in Europe dared open its Mint 
to silver, at this very time' the United States stupidly came 
forward and made the attempt to snpport the value of diver 
quite by itself. It is recorded that a very muscular and will- 
ing workman, engaged with several others in raising a huge 
stone to its place by means of ropes and pulleys, observed that 
the others had suddenly let go their hold on the ropes, and 

' " There i« no reuon why we nbnuld move now, eicept that gtreo hj llw 
man, when md with the qnestioii tif an irale wife ki lo ohr he came home to 
Ute ■! night, who kiuwerod. ' Bcraune ill other plnoes ire shut up.' " — SeiuiUir 
UorriU. '< Globe," toI. rii. Part I, 2d ivi^ioa, l.lth Confrr«s. p. Slfi. RprMfter, 
in Bpeaking of tida rolume of the " Olobe," I ihall refer lo it u toL cxxsri. 
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that tlie heavy mass was beginning to fall ; confident of hia 
Btrengtb, he by Limseif laid hold of the rope and tried to 
BUBtain the weight by his unaided power. The monientum of 
the falling stone was more than he could overcome; he waa 
thrown upward, flong to the ground, and injured for life. 
The action of the United States was of a similar character. 
It undertook to do what all the rest of the world without na 
bad not been able to do — namely, to keep np the value of 
silver in the face of the increased supply of gold. We may 
break the fall of silver, but we shall imperil ourselves. We 
ehall lose by buying millions of a commodity which we must 
sell at a great sacrifice, the greater as we sell the more. So 
bold and daring an attempt, so utterly unwarranted by any 
financial wisdom, s«ems almost inexplicable to the student of 
economic history. So extraordinary a piece of legislation, 
therefore, demands as fair and cool an analysis of the reasona 
which caused its passage as we are able to give. 

g 3. In the summer ' of 1876 a crop of silver bills came 
up in the House. July 18, 1ST6, Mr. W. D. Kelley intro- 
duced ' a bill to coin the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal-tender character, which was the original of the 
measure finally passed. A similar bill was introduced' by 
Mr. Bland, July 25, 1876, and vigorously discnsaed by Mr. 
Hewitt on August 5th. At the next session of Congress, Mr. 
Bland reported ' from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
December IS, 1876, his original bill ("H. R. No. 3,C36"), of 
which the chief sections are as follow: 

"Sbc. 1. That coin-notes of the denomination of 1(50, and 
multiples thereof up to llOiOOO, may, in the mode hereinafter 

' Mr. Bright (Tcnnesflee) claims that he «»s (he 6rHt lo rail allcntlon lo tbe 
temoneUution of iiilver io JitnuBi7, ISTS. See "Globe," tdI. vli, Part I, Sd 
■csalon. 4Bth Congress, p. fiS4. 

' "Glob*," Tol. ir, Part V, 1st Bcssion, Hth Congrens, p. 4704. 

'"Glol>e,"vol. W, Pftrt VI, Irt session, 44 th Congrras, p. 01B6. "H.R.Bill 
TSo. S,836." 

* " Globe," rol. », P»rt I, 2d session, 44th ConRreas, p. U9. It will be no- 
ticed that there is a great Bimilaritj in the main provision of Mr. Blnnd'e origl- 
tul bill with that which at fht^ prrsont time |fn11 of ISSB) is put forth as the eo. 
•tiled " Warner bill." Both are plana for the issue of bullion certiGcales. 



provided, be paid by the several Mints aad aseay-oflices . . , 
for the net value of gold and eilver bullion deposited thereat ; 
and of the bullion thus received not less than 75 per cent in 
coin or fine bars shall at nil times be kept on hand for redemp- 
tion of the coin-notes, gold for gold and silver for silver. Tne 
gold deposited shall be computed at its coining valne, and 
silver at the rate of 413'8 grains standard silver to the dol- 
lar. . . . 

" Sec. 4. That the coin-notes issued under the provisions of 
this act shall be receivable without limit fur all dues to the 
United States ; and the coin mentioned in this act shall be a 
legal tender for all debts of the United Sutes, public and pri- 
vate, not specified to be paid in gold coin. 

"Sec. 5, That the gold-coin notes issned under this act 
shall be redeemed on presentation in gold coin or fine bars, and 
silver in silver dollars or fine bars." 

This bill, it will be observed, aimed rather at the unlim- 
ited issue of coin-notes, based on a fixed silver standard. 
But he also proposed at the same time the following eiibsti- 
tate, which was declared to be the same as that introduced 
by Mr. Kelley (now numbered " II. R. No. 4,189 ") : 

"Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be from time to time 
coined at the Mints of the United States silver dollars of the 
weight of 413^ grains standard silver to the dollar, as provided 
for m the act of Janaarv 16, 1837, and that said dollar shall be 
a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except where 
payment of gold coin is required by law." 
The next day, December 13, 1S76, the snb&titiit«' was 
adopted and passed by a vote of 167 to 53. The previona 
question being ordered, all amendments were prevonteJ, and 
the debute was limited to two hours.* It will be seen, ihere- 

' "I coofcu thM I »in in f»»or of ihe bill as origlnallj Inirudured. I apree 
that the certificates aulhoriied (o be iseued for bullion deposited m tbe TreMur; 
would tske Ihe place of your national bank-notea." — Blaod, " Globv," yoL r. Part 
I, Sd sesaioD, 44th Congress, p. 172. 

■ " 1 suppose ih&t the officer of Ihe UolMil Stales Armir who had charge of 
the excavations at Hell Gate, an hour before the ciplosion, cotild have ^vea 
jou tbe lay of Ihe frroond on every gqusre fool of Hell Gale ledge ; . . . but if 
be bad pretended to tell any one, just after the eiploeion occurred, how the 
Icilge lay, how deep tbe water wwl, and what the ettuation of tbe ehannel was in 
regard to navi^tion, he would bave proved blmsetf a charlatan and a cheat. . . . 
But (here has been an explosion under tbe silver question as it stands related to 
gold — an eiplosiou as mach greater than the eiploiion under Qell Gate leds* 
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fore, that there waa no intention whatever in the Houee to 
permit the measure to be debated. The bill, however, re- 
ceived no attention from the Senate duriug this session, and 
further consideration of it was, therefore, postponed to an- 
other BCBsion of Congress. 

The following autumn the Kelley bill, slightly altered, 
was again introduced in the House (as "H. R. No. 1,093") 
by Mr. Bland, and, under a suspension of the rules, waa 
passed' without debate, November 5, 1S77, by a vote of 163 
to 34. The bill which thMi paBsed the House and was sent 
to the Senate read as follows : 

" He U enacted, etc., That there shall be coined at the several 
Mints of the United States silver dollars of the weight of 412J 
grains troy of standard silver, as provided In the act of Janu- 
ary 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and superscriptions 
{irovided by said act ; which coins, together with all silver dol- 
ars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and 
fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise 
provided by contract ; and any owner of silver bullion may de- 
posit the same at any United States coinage-mint or assay-office 
to be coined into stich dollars, for his benefit, upon the same 
terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited for coinage 
under existing laws. 

" Skc. 2, All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed," 

The bill reached the Senate December 6, 1877, was made 
the special order for December 11th, and thereafter received 
prolonged and full debate. In the Senate the bill was in 
charge of Mr. Allison, of the Committee on Finance, who 

u the coQtineDts at Europe, Asia, imd America arc greiior tlian Hell Gate it- 
self. , . . Now ... it Is proposed, in Iho hot hole ot a two hours' debate, 
under the tyranny of the preiioua queation — the two hours being parceled oul 
Into fragments of Htc or ten minutes apiece — it is proposed ia this chamber 
that we settle this world-wide question and determine it to-dnj." — Garfield, 
ibid., p. 187. For the names of the voters, see ibid., p. 172. 

'Among those who voted Tea were; Bland, Buckoer, Carlisle, Conger, 
J. D. Cox, S. S. Coi, Crittenden, Ewjng, Foster, Goode, Hubbell, Hunlon, Keifer, 
Keller, Knott, McKinley, Mc.Mahon, Morrison, Reagan, Springer, Vance. Kaj; 
ChJltendeo. Claflln, Frje, Gibson, A. a Uewitt, Morie. Bee "Globe," vol. y\, 
lit BcuioD, 46th Congress, p. Sll. 
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reported the bill with important amendments, the chief of 
which was that one taking away from the House bill the 
provision granting free coinage. The last clause of the first 
section of the House bill (beginning "and any owner of sil- 
ver bullion") was struck out, and the following words were 
finally inserted by a vote ' of 49 to 23 : 

" And the Secretary of the Treasury is anthorlzed and di- 
rected to purobaan, from time to time, silver bullion at tha 
market pnce thereof, not less than two million dollars' worth 
per month, nor more than four million dollars' worth per 
moutb, and cause the same to he coined monthly, as fast as so 
purchased, into such dollars ; and a sum sufficient to carry out 
the foregoing provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And 
any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be ao- 
connled for and paid into the Treasury, as provided under ex- 
isting laws relative to the subsidiary coinage : I^ovided, That 
the amount of money at any one tmie invested in such silver 
bullion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed IS,- 
000,000 : And provided /urtheTrTh^t nothing in this act shall 
be construed to authorize the payment in silver of certificates 
of deposit issued under the provisions of Section 254 of the 
Revised Statutes." 

Another important amendment, containing the provision 
in regard to silver certificates, originated with SL*. Booth 
(California). In its after-effects this provision proved more 
effective in carrying out the purposes of the advocates of 
silver than it was expected, probably, at the time when the 
bill was passed : 

" Skc. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this sot 
may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treas- 
urer of the United States, in sums not less than tlO, and re- 
ceive therefor certificates of not less than *10 each, correspond- 
ing with the denominations of the United States notes. The 
cjoin deposited for. or representing, the certificates shall be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on de- 
mand. Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
snd all public dues, and, when eo received, may be reissued." 

The Senate also inserted a provision for an international 

* ijDODg the niTB, B!> (he more oiIreiDc sllrcr ndvocaiM in the SmU^ wmt 
Beak, DitU (111.), G«rlB,ad, Jones (Nev.), Thurmui, ToorhceB. 
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monetary conference ' of delegates from European conntrieB to 
agree upon a common ratio between gold and silver. The 
provision for silver certiticates was adopted, iW to 15, and the 
■whole bill, as tlius amended, passed tlie Senate, February 15, 
2878, by a vote" of 48 to 21. 

The bill, as amended by the Senate, because of the loss 
of free coinage, proved very unsatisfactory to the silver party 
in the House, when it was returned to them for concurrence 
in the amendments of the Senate. There were many brief 
protests, but the belief was expressed by the advocates of 
the bill that it would be well to take wliat they coold get 
from the Senate without delay, and then in the future try 
to gain gromid by adding more extreme provisions in other 
bills. The measure was discussed^ for an hour, and under 
the previous question was passed as it came from the Senate. 
The motion to concur in the amendments of the Senate was 
carried by a vote * of 203 to 72. The test vote at tliis time 
was on the motion to lay the bill on the table, which was 
lost by a vote' of 71 to 205. 

The bill, having passed both Houses, was sent to Presi- 
dent Hayee, who returned it, unsigned, February 28, 1878, 
accompanied by a veto message' expressing his objections to 

' This was piisHed by a vote of <0-30. An amendmi-Qt Ihat the colnnpe of 
ta\vei dallara ehould not inUrfera with the ooiiiaifc of go^d and subaldiary 
coins wu 1(»t, S3-4fi ; lo fii the number of standard grains in the dollar at 
42fi, ioateod at 412}, whicb iroa proposed bf Mr. Glojne, nu bat, 23-4B ; to 
make it 440 grainB, lost, 18-49 ; lo make it 420 f^m, lost, 26-44 ; lo Jiniit 
the legal-tender power of allvpr dollars ot 4l2j grains to (20, lost, 20-46 ; to 
exclude payment of dudes and interest on the public debt in silver dollars, lost, 
18-4B, See" Globe," TOliii, Part 11, 2d 8CB8ioD,45tb Congress, pp. 1076-1110. 
Hereafter, in speaking of tbis volume, I shitU refer lo it as voL cxncvii. 

* Among tbe jeas was Mr. Windom, afterward Sccretar)' at the Treasury tn 
1S81. 

' " Globe," vol. cuivii, pp. 1343-1380. 

*Ainongtbe nays on thin tnotlon, or thote who wanted unliniit«l eoinafe were 
Block bum, Butler, Carlisle, S. S. Coi,EwiQg, Knott, Hills, Reaean, Springer, Vance. 

* Among the naye were Blaekbum, Bland, Buekner. Burchnrd, Candler, Car- 
Uile, Con^r, J. D. Cox, S. S. Col, Ewlug, Foster, Hanna, HiEcock, Rubbeit, Hunter, 
Ecifer, Kelley, Mills, Knott, UeEinley, Morrison, Reagan, Sptiugcr, Tucker, Vanoe. 

« "Globe," vol. ciiivii, pp. 1418,1419. S«9, also, .-n/ro, g 6. 
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th« btlL In the House, on the same day, the bill was 
pUMnptlT pasEed bv a vot« of 193 to 73, being more than 
tbe iwjnisite two thirds. On the same day the Senate like- 
wiie pueed the bill over the veto of the President by a vote 
of 46 to 19, and it became a law. 

§ 4, In order to underetand the existence of the party 
which in 1878 passed the silver bill,' it is necessary to keep 
in view the sequence of financial and political events of the 
pKceding ten years. 

The close of the Civil War brought with it the necessity 
of determining upon some treatment of our depreciated paper 
and the payment and refunding of our huge national debt. 
The specnlative period following" the war, moreover, had been 
scarcely eqnaled in our financial history ; and when it was 
followed by the inevitable collapse of credit and prices in 
1873, very large numbers of our people were caught in that 
uncomfortable position in which they were obliged to slowly 
and painfully pay back that which they had borrowed in a 
sanguine and speculative mood. The Western States had 
been largely interested in real estate speculations, and tha 
prosperous years after the war gave them no warning of a 
coming downfall. The disease had acquired sneh a hold 
throughout the country ae to demand a long time within 
which tlie latent fever should bum itself out and leave the 
body healthy, even if weak and emaciated. "Weighed down 
by debt, and led by skillful politicians, or impelled by selfish 
interest, the people of the West demanded that the Govern- 
ment should come to the aid of debtors and, by plentiful is- 
sues of United States notes, create an inf ation which should 
enable them to get off the shoals of debt on the high tide of 
rising prices. This claim of the inflationists was met by the 
wisdom and intelligence of the community, and a fierce and 

* Asftnow xUndH. theact of I8TS ought to b« oiled ibe AlUsoa bill, becaiiM 
hia amendmenta chingod Its whole character, Ab It originated in the OiMtM 
and wM flrat introduced b; Mr. Eellej, it m^lit properly be ktioini a» the KcJlej. 
Allison bill ; but as It was under the cha^^ of Mr. Dland in the Houm, It maj 
be well to accept the comnioD usage, and apeak of it oa the " Bland biU." 
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hot contest was waged, which resulted in the defeat of the 
former, ftnd the veto of their bill by President Grant in 1874. 
This victory was followed up by the RcBUinption Act in 1875. 
Then, when, after our bonds had been mostly refunded 
under the act of 1870, it became alec settled that the priaci- 
pal and interest of the Government obligations should be 
[paid in coin, the threat of inflation from United States notes 
leeeined to have been averted. But, although the inflation- 
ists were defeated, the conditions yet existed which pro- 
duced the original inflation party. There were the dema- 
gogues, and there were the debtors. From 1876 to 1878, 
during which the 6ilver diBcnssions continued, therefore, we 
ehall find it necessary to take into accouut the existence of 
the old inflation party if we hope to get & rational explana- 
tion of the purpose of the legislation adopted in 1878. 

There was another, but related, influence also which had 
no little force. The older portions of the United States have 
naturally been the richest in accumulations of capital ; the 
newer portions have naturally been the borrowers. Vast 
sums, consequently, were invested by tlie States of the East 
in railways, buildings, and all the interests of a fertile coun- 
try like the "West, in loans to counties and townships, 
while insurance companies and individuals loaned money 
secured by mortgages on Western farms. "When the crisis 
of 1873 came, and debtors, having spent all the borrowed 
capital, were confronted with the dreary necessity of pay- 
ing back all they had received, there arose a feeling (utterly 
irrational, but nevertheless quite human) that the creditor 
was cruel if he demanded his own again. On tliis account 
there was, without doubt, a very serious friction in the rela- 
tions between the loaning and the borrowing States. This 
passed away in later years, to some extent, as the prosperity 
of the West allowed tbem to pay their indebtedness; but, at 
the time of which we are writing, the ancient antagonism 
between the debtor and creditor ciass was distinctly marked 
out, not merely between different classes, but between dif- 
ferent sections of the country. This state of affairs was 
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eagerly seized npoD by ambitious politicians, and, in their de- 
sire to represent their conBlituencies, they outbid each other 
for favor by exaggerated appeals to this class and sectioiiul 
feeling — a feeling, too, not founded on very high standards 
of honesty. One who has the patience to follow through the 
TolnminunB and exhansting debates of Congrees during the 
silver discussions of 1S78 mnst see that this factor of which 
1 am speaking had a very important place. We may be 
ashamed of it, but it was true. And without an understand- 
ing of this factor it is quite impossible to comprehend tlie 
tone of the majority of arguments urged in favor of the silver 
bill. Among other things, for example, it was said that we 
shoald soon hear " the maddened roar cf labor sounding Uke 
a trumpet^blast of propheey." 

§ 5. It is scarcely too much to say that the demand for 
the coinage of silver dollars began where the cry for unlim- 
ited paper money left off. Tlie movement which resulted 
in the act of 1878 was but another manifestation of the same 
desires which led to the hot and fierce debates between the 
inflationists and contraction ists. The evidence of this, it 
seems to me, is undeniable to any one who will examine the 
reasons urged in favor of the Bland bill in the debates of 
Congress. At the same time that this measure was before 
the country a bill was passed in the House to repeal the 
Resumption Act. Hot, of course, that every member who 
voted for the silver dollar was opposed to resumption ; but 
it was unmistakable evidence of tlie opinions of the ma- 
jority. The debtor class were catered to, and tlie prejudices 
of class feeling invoked in favor of the Bland bill as they 
had been in earlier years in favor of worthless paper. 

The silver advocates were largely the advocates of ex- 
pansion. Said Mr. Ewing' in the Ilonse: "Mr. Speaker, 
nine tenths of the people of the TTnited States demand the 
unlimited coinage of the old silver dollar with which to pay 
their debts and conduct their business. , . . The country la 

' " Globe," toL cxxiTii, pp. 1383, 1284. 



ill an agony of businesB distrees, and looks for some relief 
by a gradual increase of the cnrrency. The Houbb bill au- 
thorized not only unlimited coinage, but coinage of silver 
bullion owned by citizens for immediate use in bnaincBS." 
"If theee queetions arc not settled," urged another mem- 
ber,' " and settled at once or before this present Congress ad- 
journs, I say to tbose gentlemen that from the districta of 
the West and Sontb will come a class of men who will de- 
mand, not only that silver shall be remonetized, and that tha 
Resumption Act shall be repealed, but tbnt the national 
banking law shall be repealed, and the Goveminent of the 
United States sliall issue all the money to be in circulation 
in this country." An answering echo came from tlie Sen- 
ate : ' "In many sections of the country it is now question- 
able whether, under the most favorable conditions we can 
hope for in the future, there can be any escape from the em- 
barrasanientfl that surround the debtor class except through 
bankruptcy. ... In view, then, of the condition of affairs, 
it seems to me that any measure that tends in any degree to 
uphold the value of property, or to prevent its further de- 
preciation, ought to meet the support and concurrence of 
all." When the bill came back from the Senate a Southern 
member* disclosed his position very clearly: "Let ua force 
a square issue and make every one array himself either on 
the side of Ood or Mammon — the people or the gold ring. 
. ■ . The people are in no humor to be trifled with, and a 
veto would prove a blessing if it would have the effect I 
believe it would — namely, to arouse a storm which would 
compel a complete remonetization of silver and the repeal of 
the Resumption Act." Another avowal* was quite as frank: 
"I heartily sympathize with the objects of this bill in re- 
monetizing the silver dollar and thus increasing the volume 
of our circulating medium." But, perhaps, the coarsest ex- 
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■ Tiptan (IllinmsV ibid., p. m2. 

' UoDonikld (Indiina), "GIoIkt," vol. ciu'l, pp. 9fi1, 008. 

' Turner (Georgii), " Globe," to], euirli, p. 1278. 

* Henderson (Illiooia), Ibid., p. 1279. 
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presaion of this sentiment was reserved for tlio lips of Mr. 
Bland,' who declared : '" I give notice here and now that 
this war shall never cease, so long as I have a voice in this 
Congress, until the rights of the people are fully restored 
and llie silver dollar shall take its place alongside the gold 
dollar. Meanwhile let ns take what wo have and supple- 
ment it immediately on appropriation bills, and, if we can 
not do that, I am in favor of issuing paper money enough to 
stuff dinon the bondholders until they are sick [Applause]." 

Much more evidence could be cited, if more were neces- 
sary, to show that, in the minds of a very large number of men 
who urged the passage of the Bland bill, there was a hope 
that they might expand the currency by its provisions; and 
even that silver dollars would be extensively added to the 
circulation and create the same effects. In fact, Mr. Bland's 
original bill aimed rather at an issue of a new kind of legal- 
tender paper, limited only by the quantity of silver bullion 
capable of deposit, than at the legitimate onion of gold and 
silver at a ratio which, in the beginning at least, should assare 
their concorrent circulation. 

In fact, one is struck, on every page of the debates, with 
the radically different temper in which the subject of the 
coinage was treated in 1S78 from that shown in 1853, or 
even in 1792. There is not a shadow of a doubt that, had 
silver not fallen in value in 1S76, so that a dollar of silver 
Lad not become worth much less than a gold or paper dollar 
— and so afforded a new device for meeting existing debts, 
which at the same time was technically coin — we should never 
have heard umch of the silver agitation.' It was born of a 
desire for a cheap unit in which to liquidate indebtedness. 

' "Globe," vol, ciiirii, p, 12n0. 

* Tha " ClacianBli Gazette," En June, 18TT, uld; "Tbis notion got mart 
•od great momentum from the apparent Bbowlng that it was chcap^^ than Die 
greenback dollar. The proraine of a apecie dollar (or pajmcnl of ibe bond- 
holder and of all the 'creditor ctaee,' chcapor than paymcal ia Icgil-Icoder 
Botca, waa too captivating not to be reecited with great favor in this oountry, 
vhcre eTcry man is ■ financier ami tbinka that the n; to pa; debta i» \ij fi^ 
licaling currcac;." 
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And the demand for the free coinago of a dollar containing 
only niucty cents of intrinsic value received the support of 
rU who had before murched ic the ranks of the inflationists. 
Silver had got into politics, and was henceforth discussed 
politictdly, not scientifically. 

But others, forming a smaller class, supported this meas- 
ure in the belief that, even if silver had fallen in value, it 
was just and right to issue a coin which was of the same 
weight and fineness as that demonetized in 1873, and to 
allow debtors to pay in this money. These were persons 
who probably did not subscribe to the tenets of the paper- 
money inflationists, and honestly could not see that the argu- 
ments against cheap paper had any force in regard to an issue 
of coin, even if it had fallen in value. The wrong in a 
ninety-cent silver dollar was not apparent to men who 
could declare that they were in favor of " hard money." 
The fact that greenbacks were worth more than the silver 
in a dollar, and were steadier in value than it, did not affect 
them. If payment were offered in coin, that, t^ey thought, 
was enough. This fact that, although a cheap and depre- 
ciated dollar was offered to the country, it had been very 
lately' (1873) an unlimited legal tender, and that, as the bill 
was finally passed, the dollars could not be issued in un- 
limited quantities, made it very difiiciilt for men who did 
not thoroughly understand the functions performed by a 
proper medium of exchange to see their error, or to be con- 
vinced of it.* They believed that, if it had been right to 

' "By it [net of Ifi73] one halt of oar tooney-melal is TirtuBlly aboliBhed, 
ilWer money is abrogated, the GoTcmmenl, the several States, lerritoriee. dtin, 
*l! corporalions, aad the people, arc dcprivml of their right In pay their debts la 
silief win." — Scnalor Merrimon, "Olotre," vol. oxiiTi, p. 911, 

* "But we arc told that policy forbids restoring silver to our coinage ind«- 
pendent of our legal right ; that the quantity of melnl whieh wc propoae to co<a 
into a dollar is worth but ninety cents in gold, and a dcprecialioii at 10 per 
cent in all values would follow, TliJs a ■ queer argument lo ur^ in the face 
of the fact that worthleaa paper, beariog the impresi of Government authority, 
with no intriiuic value whatever, by being invested with the functions of money 
ia worth nenrly its tnce value in gold." — Senator Jonea (Nevada), "Globe,** 
ToL oxuvi, p. HO. 



pay in gold when it fell in value toward tlio yoar 1853, it 
waa rigbt in 1S78 to pay in eilver when, in turn, it fell in 
value. In all this class, however, it will be seen that they 
were induenccd by the question of the ability to pay debts 
and existing contracts ; and that they overlooked entirely 
the original justice of a legal-tender law — namely, that it 
should secure to the lender at the end of liis contract only 
the same purchasing power' which he parted with when 
the contract was made. Of couree, this section of the sil- 
ver party were quite willing to see only a single standard of 
Bilver in the country. They were, therefore, not advocates 
of a double standard, but of a single standard* established 
in the cheapest metal, as may be seen by this utterance: 
"Our money system was not based on the idea that we 
Bhonld have both metals always and concurrently in circula- 
tion, but upon the idea that there might occur occasional 
variations in their value, and that it would always be to our 
advantage in every respect to make avail of the cheaper of 
the two." ' 

This wing of the silver party, however, nrgcd the un- 
limited coinage of silver dollars of 412J grains, but were 

' "It I could sink bv enough in mj own estimation to be williDg to uka 
tdTkuUge of mj creditor, and io^iat that It was right for me to pa; him but tea 
cents for the dollar which I honestly owed him ; much more, it, in « Ipgislntive 
bodj, in tnoking the taw, when the queatioa Is not what the law ii but what il 
ought to ht, I should claim that il would be right or proper for me to aid in pus- 
ing eadi a law to enable me and all other dishonetit debtors to Juitl^ our dia- 
lions«t]> under the legal power conferred bj «ucb an act, and thus to enconragv 
dishonesty, I should feel that all men would have the right lo eay of me that, 
but for the restraint of the law, I could be a knarc ind crimitml." — 8<nator 
Chtiatlancy, "Globe." toI. ciuri, p. 668. 

' "But il is urged that if we remonetiie eiNer, it, being the cheaper, will 
drire KOM out ot the country. Suppose It does; if, as Is predicted by the 
enemies of the bill, silver will flood the country, and we pay all our debts with 
■liver, both publie and prirate, if this bill should become a law, where is the 
injury to the nation or the dtiicns thereof? But it Is not true that ^Id would 
bo drircn out. Why does it not hare that effect in France T Why lUd it not 
have thst effect from the foundation of the Oorenuocnl down to the date of Ita 
demooeiiution T " — Senator Hereford, "Globe," toI. cixitI, p. SOB, 

' Senator Jones, of Nevada, "Globe," tol. ciliril, p. 1080. 
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not in favor of a eilvcr dollar containing more grains, which 
would bring its value more nearly to that of gold or paper. 
The free coinage of the silver dollar would have given to each 
man who brought silver bullion to the Mint the benefit of the 
whole difference between t!ie intrinsic value of 412J grains 
of silver and the nominal legal-tender power given it by its 
face value ; and this difference waa to be used by any debtor 
to deliver himself from his obligations to just that amount 
without returning to his creditor any purchasing power there- 
for. This was repudiation of debts on a 6cale to the dollar 
marked by the descent in the intrinsic value of silver below 
its face value. Of course, there was no question as to the 
power of Congress to create a dollar of silver worth only 
ninety cents in gold ; but, inasmuch as Congress was the law- 
making branch, it was their duty to consider not merely what 
they could' do, but what they ought to do, in view of all the 
demands of strict justice and honor. 

Another influential section which was actively supporting 
the bill was made up chiefly of Senators (and their followers 
in the House) whose constituents were interested in silver 
mines. These men urged the silver bill exactly after the man- 
ner in which legislation was urged in protection of other spe- 
cial industries.* It was urged that the Government should aid 

' " Tliege righU depend on the law ; the law is their definition «tnl measure i 
tnd irliAtf ver desliaga with tbem on our part are lawful muet be right, and there- 
fore honorable." — Senator Morgan, " Globe," rol. oixiti, p. ]40. 

' "It Bcems to me, howBTBr, that these Rentlcmen oTerlook the fact that the 
object in reiuonctizing the silver dollar is not alone to furnish monef for the 
pajrment of the public detit. The main purpotic is to arrest the moTemenls 
inaugurated in Europe, and blindly followed in this eountr;, lo destroj a (treat 
part uf the wealth of mankind. . . . The rcnionctization of silver alms at the 
reBloratlon of eommcrce, TDamifnctiires, aj^culture, and all our IndusiricR to 
their former prosperous stale." — Senator Bailey, " Globe," vol. cuiri, p. 806. 
State aid was also appealed to bj Senator Merrimon {North Carolina), ibid., 
p. 978. "This sitTcr mania . . . seems to me to be a tery peculiar disease. , . . 
Its intensity seems to be manifested very nearly in proportion to the proiimlty 
of (he victims to the great bonanza mines. ... It seems lo have passed to Ihs 
people, attacking with most severity those most deeply in debt." — Senator 
Christiancy, "Globe," toL cuivi, p. 667. "It U needed (a utillte our vast 
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the owners of mines in keeping up the value of silver. " I 
think, too, that, as Bilver is a product of oar own coantiy . . , 
it ifi proper that we should do whatever is well calculated 
to encourage its production and increase the demand for it,'* 
said Senator Hill, of Georgia. A member ' of the House 
from Kentucky declared : " Our Western States and Territo- 
ries are rich in silver ore. Let us reuionetize silver and there- 
by increase the production of this metal," "While a Western 
Congressman * urged : " I am also in favor of restoring silver 
because silver is a product of this country, and it would give 
it increased value to make it a legal tender. , . . Are we to 
allow the designing legislation of 1873 to further depreciate 
the value of one of our most valuable products 1 . . . Onr 
mining interests have been very much embarrassed for the 
last few years because of this legislation." 

In close alliance with this body came another class, who 
argued that silver had not fallen in value, but that gold had 
risen* in value, and that a dollar of 413^ grains was a just 
means of payment for all indebtedness. This section of the 
silver party displayed very much more ability than tlie ordi- 
nary advocate, and on questions of statistics showiug a fall 
of prices since 1873 they were easily able to surround their 
position with plausible facts and arguments. Senator Mat- 
thews * took the following position : 

■Itrcr miaeB, M emplnj our oiniag lahnr, ant) lo turn the (ilrer MrfBDii InlO 
tli(> chunnels of trade. It is coudod for thi< I'ncournirenient of our laniniislims 
InduBlritii and the einploymcnl of our starving laborera." — Brigbi, "Globe," 

vol. ClIlTi, p. 680. 

' Durham, "Globe," toI. cm, December 13, I8T6, 
< linden' (tndlanitX ibid., p IGfi. 

* Senator Wither* hold tlint coDtmctian had led to the panic of IftlS. "Fol- 
lonini; upon this wa» the idditiooal contraction caosed bj the act of I87B d«- 

jimg Hllrer. thus reducing at once bj almut ont halt the npacitj of the 
oounti? to pay iho bondti, depreciating largely the raluc of nilrcr, nnd, m ■ 
natural consequence, enhancing the value of gold — all of which inured diredl; 
lo tliv inlt^rcat of the bondhnldcr, and added from 8 to 10 per nmt to Ihc tbIu* 
of Uie bonds."—" Globe." vol. ciirrt, pp. 849. BBO. Ct. alM WUUfd {Michi- 
gan), " Globe." vol, cxii, p. lOB. 

* Deoember 10, 1877, "Globe," toL ciuri, p. 91. 
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" Then, I answer, and it can be demonstrated by an impreg- 
nable array of facts, that silver can to-day buy more of every 
other known product of human labor than it could in Jnly, 
1870, gold alone excepted ; lands, houses, stocks of merchan- 
dise, machinery, labor, everything but gold ; here, elsewhere. 
In Asia, in Europe, throughout the whole Continent, nowhere, 
measured by the average price of the general commodities of 
the world, has silver depreciated the breadth of a hair. . . ." 

Mr. Eaton ; " , . . That it can buy more land in America 
to-day than it could in 1870 undoubtedly is true, but lesa 
abroad." 

Mr. Matthews : " What have we got to do with ' abroad ' ? 
. . . Who does not know that there is and has been through- 
out this country, throughout Great Britain, throughout Ger- 
many, throughout France, throughout Austria, throughout 
Italy, throughout the civilized world, everywhere, a most ex- 
traordinary depression in values for the last four years? And 
there is no cause that prevails as generally as that effect, and 
adequate to account lor it, but the blindness of that con- 
spiracy which has sought to exalt gold as the god and king of 
money." 

The most zealotia advocate, however, of the theory that 
gold had risen in value was Senator Jones, of Nevada, who 
quoted tables ' of prices from 1872 to 1876 to show that gen- 
eral prices had fallen from 19 to 25 per cent, Tlien, as be 
fonnd that silver had fallen only 10 per eent relatively to gold, 
he argued that silver had even appreciated ° in value, instead 

' "Globe," vol. euivii, pp. 1OI7-102B. Ho quolpd « tsble in the New 
York " Public" of Msj 18, 1878. 

* "I do not helitate to affirm that no oxamination ol all tbp facta bearing 
npon the ase . . . will dernocstratc tlist gold again began to rise about ten 
jaare ago. and eiipecially about fire j'oara ago, aa measured bj commadities, 
land, and labor, nnd tliat its rise is etill unchecked ; and tbat tbU last riac of 
gold, as BO meaiiurcil, has been so gpenlly in eiccsa ot its rise as compared with 
silrer ii9 to »bow that silver bna not fallen in value ; or, in other vorda, that the 
average fall In the gold price of coDUQoditiea has been ao much greater Ibau 
the fall in the gold price of allrer aa to make tlie conclusion irresistible that 
ailier, Inatead ot hsTing deprerlated in value during the list few years, bos 
BCtuatly appreciated, tbongh not to the same eilent as Rold." — "Globe," vol, 
cxixvU, p. 1019, The InconsUlency of this position with that of most advo- 
catea of remonetiialion was dialinctlj' pointed out by another Senator; "But, 
notwithstanding It la ao evident and so generally admitted that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, by checking a demand tor it, reduced Its price and increased tha 
demand for, and the price of, gold, the argament is now started tbat tbe nhole 
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of Laving fallen in value, relatively to all other eommoditieB. 
This was an untenable ground, as we saw, by the comparieoB 
of prices collected from the London " Economist," in our last 
chapter,' that pricee were as high in 1877 as they had been in 
]867. But we do know, and every one adinite, that since 1873 
there had been a very marked fall in prices until 1880. The 
conclusion, however, that this was due to the contraction of 
metallic currency caused by the demonetization of silver, ia 
a complete non aequUur. It overlooks one of the most im- 
portant factors in regulating pricee ; for it ignores the col- 
lapse of credit and tlie fall of prices which inevitably follows 
in the wake of any financial crisis, and which continues until 
liquidation of debts arising from the speculative basis of pre- 
ceding years has been somewhat completed. A fall of prices 
due to an enfeebled state of credit, one very important part of 
purchasing power, can take place without any change what- 
ever in the quantity of the metallic medium in a country. It 
is, therefore, perfectly true that after the panic of 1873 prices 
elowly fell as liquidation went on, and that a gold dollar 
could buy more in 1879 than in 1S72 ; but it was not necea- 
earily due to any cause wliich affected that one factor in the 
exchange, gold, but to changes in the other factors. More- 
over, changes which reduced the cost of production of all 
kinds of goods came thick and fast, and lessened the price of 
goods exchanged against gold without changing the absolute 
position of gold. That this altered the situation unfavorably 
to debtors is admitted ; but it is an alteration of a kind which 
regularly hapjteos after every unfortunate business revnl- 
Bion, such as occurred in 1S57 and 1806, and is no ground 
for talking about a cause which is supposed to be operating 
on gold (when it is operating on the things for which gold 
is exchanged). 

A very large number of our legislators were, no donbt, 

of the demoDctiiatioii of ^ler wu to love sikcr riacilj wbere tl «M^ 
o flcTite the price uid value o( gold." — Sen»tor Cluiatuiiej, "Glob^" 

i. p. 7M. 
Pige 103, 




honestly impreBsed with the belief that the mere gift of legal- 
tender power to a silver dollar worth only ninety centB, and 
its remonetization, would so increase its value that it would 
very soon become equal to the gold dollar. This was a con- 
stant and favorite argument.' Said Senator Allison : "Legi&- 
lation gives value to the precious metals, and the commer- 
cial value simply records the condition of legislation with 
reference to the precious metals." It was even urged by 
Senator Thnrman * that the remonetization of silver by the 
United States alone would stop the tendency to give np 
silver in other States, and would raise the value of 4124 
grains of silver to the level of the gold dollar. Subsequent 
events did not justify this sanguine hope, as may be seen by 
reference to Chart XIV, showing the fluctuations and fall of 
silver since 187S. It was believed by many that the action 
of Germany alone liad caused the fall of silver; and, ignorant 
of the fundamental forces wliich had shown themselves in the 
eingle case of Germany, and would have broken out elsewhere 
if Germany had not acted, tliey held that the coinage of sil- 
ver by the United States would exactly fill the breach made 
by the withdrawal of Germany. An inspection of Chart 
XIII will show how fundamental a change was going on in 
the value of silver since 1870 as compared with the whole 
conrse of its history since 1687. It was hardly likely that a 
single event, such as the action of the United States, conid 
stop so marked a fall. 

Some astounding ij»norance of monetary principles was, 
of course, exhibited, " It is said that if we authorize the 
coining of silver of 412^ grains to the dollar the effect will 
be to drive gold from the country. I deny ' this utterly." 



' Senator Wallace nuA: "If 
o( silver, its riM ia ralne i« in 
larW Bill (Georgin), iblci., p. 8Si 
the Latin Union might restore i 
■hsll we not pnicticall}' place 



e coin annually one half of the world's Mpplj 
ilable."—" Globe," tol. ciiivi, p. 641. Blml- 

Alliiwn (bciugbt ibat the Coiled Stales with 
cr to its former value. " It we restore silver, 

circulation aod in use an equivalent of the 



■mount of silver demooetiird bj the acUon of Ihc Gennan Government T "' 
" Globe," vol. ( 

• '"Globe," voL cuivi, pp. 786-788. 

IT Johnston (Virgioia), " Globe," vol. cuxTi, p. S23. 
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The operation of Gresham's law was not even admitted, be- 
cause, forsooth, silver was not an " inferior " currency.* A 
common fallacy, too, was that, if A owned silver bullion and 
had it coined at the Mint, where free coinage was allowed, a 
debtor B who owed a creditor C could thereby come into 
possession ^ of A's dollars by a miracle, and have as many 
dollars as he wanted. A wholesome reply to this was given • 
by Senator Bayard : 

'^ It can not be that the laboring class are the debtor class. 
On the contrary, as I say, there is not a day in the year when 
the sun goes down when they are not the creditors of capital 
for the amount of their wages for that time. ... So I say, 
considering the great fact that each man in the community 
sustains the relation of creditor as well as debtor, that if he 
can pay his debts in this depreciated money he will be paid 
himself in the same money, nothing can be made of it that I 
can understand, excepting that a class of people who, having 
purchased property at exaggerated prices and finding it now 

' ** It is said tliat an inferior currency always drives away the superior, which 
is true in a measure ; but, in my opinion, the argument will not hold good in this 
instance, because, first, as a currency of general use in the current transactioDS 
of trade and barter among the masses, silver is not now, and never has been, in- 
ferior to gold ; second, supposing it to be the cheaper of the two, it can not 
drire out the superior until it becomes equal in volume to it, sufficient in quan- 
tity to fill up the channels of trade, which is not likely to occur.*' — ^Finley, 
"Globe," vol. cxxxvii, p. 1264. 

* This is one example of many : " Enact this law and confidence will be re- 
stored in the public mind. . . . The people of this country, and especially the 
people of the West, have an abiding confidence that the enactment of a law of 
this kind will give them not only immediate but permanent relief. . . . They 
understand that every dollar of silver that is coined in this land adds one doUar 
to the material wealth of the people [!].*' — ^Tipton (Illinois), "Globe," vol. 
cxxxvi, p. 601. See, also, Senator Jones, vol. cxxxvii, p. 1024. As amusing as 
any of the bits of rhetoric was that by which Senator Allison, without consider^ 
ing where the value was to come from to be exchanged for the coin, argued that 
very large sums of silver might be coined because the negroes of the South 
would take such very large quantities. " Who does not believe that if it is 
made a legal tender, or rather if silver dollars are coined, these colored people, 
like the people of China and the East Indies, will hoard this money in consider* 
able sums, so that we shall be able to go on coining at the rate of $80,000,000 
per annum for many years to come without disturbing the relative value between 
gold and silver?"— "Globe," vol. cxxxvi, p. 176. 

» " Globe," vol cxxxvi, p. 734. 
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BhriDking in value, may bave an opportunity of scalin_ 
debts to the injury, the injustice, of their creditors," 

There were, Iiowever, men who used this diacusaion sim- 
ply as a means to an end, in catching the vulgar ear by bun- 
combe, and went to such an extent as to merit quotation as 
giving specimens of the humor in the situation. Said one : ' 
" Why, Senators, we had acquired Lonisiana and Florida, we 
had carried on a war with Great Britain from 1812 to 1815, 
when we had hardly any gold coin, on the eredlt of t/ie silver 
dollar^ Notliing, perhaps, can be better than the following* 
euloginm of a Southern Senator on silver : " It enjoys this 
natural supremacy among the largest number of people be- 
cause the laboring people prefer it. They use it freely and 
confidingly. It is their familiar friend, their boon compan- 
ion, while gold ia a guest to be treated with severest consid- 
eration ; to be hid in a plate of security ; not to be expended 
in the markets and fairs. It is a treasure, and not a tool of 
trade, with the laboring people. A twenty-dollar gold piece 
is the nucleus of a fortune, to remain hid until some freak of 
fortune shall add other prisoners to its cell. But twenty dol- 
lars in silver dimes is the joy of the household, ' the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.' . . . 
Silver is to the great arteries of commerce what the mountain- 
Bprings are to the rivers. It is the stimulant of industry and 
production in the thousands of little fields of enterprifle which 
in the aggregate mate up the wealth of the nation." If any- 
thing could equal this, it was the utterance' of a weU-known 
Northern Senator, Mr. Blaine : 

' Beck, "Globa," ml. ciiitS, p. 2B7. 

' UorgBD (AlBtwma), " Glolie," vol. cilivi, p. 14S. 

' " Globe," vol. cun-l, p. 82a. Sir. Bbinc bcliuved [hat Ihc double stand, 
•rd was eslabliabcil bf the Conatitution ! " Mo poner Ru conferred on Con- 
gresa to declare tbat cither metal ihould Dot be money. CoagrcBB bos, ther«. 
(ore, in 017 judgment, no power to demonetize ^ikcr snj more th&n to demone- 
tUe gold ; no power to demonetise either any more than to demonetize both. , . , 
It, therefore, silver baa been demonetized, I am in favor of remonetbdng It." 
But he urged a dollar of 42B grsinx Miadsrd eilvcr, instead of 412J f^iiki, worth 
In 187S only B8 cents in gold. " I think now very clearly, with the light before 
me, (hat it [the act of 1873] was agroat blunder."— "Globe," vol. ciixvii, p. I06S, 
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"Ever since we demonetized the old dollar we have been 
mnning onr Mints at full t^peed, coining & new silver dollar 
[trade dollar] for the use of the Chinese cuoly and the Indiaa 
pariah — a dollar containing 420 grains of standard silver, with 
its superiority over our ancient dollar ostentatiously engraved 
on its reverse side. . . . And shall we do less for the Ameri- 
can laborer at home ? ... It will read strangely in history 
that the weightier and more valuable of these dollars is made 
for an iguorant class of heathen laborers in China and India, 
and that the lighter and less valuable is made for the intelli- 
gent and educated laboring-man who is a citizen of the United 
States." 

The aristocratic character of the yellow metal is thus' well 
defined: "Gold is the money of monarclts; kings covet it; 
the exchanges of nations are effected by it. Its tendency is 
to accumulate in vast maescs in the commercial centers, and 
to move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes afi to un- 
BCttle values and disturb the finances of the world." The 
following' unctnoua fondness for silver was put forth by 
Senator Howe, afterward a delegate to the Monetary Con- 
ference of 1878: "But we are told the cheaper metal will 
drive out the dearer, and gold will be banished from our cir^ 
culation. Silver will not drive ont anything. Silver is not 
aggressive ; it is bo much like the apostle's description of wis- 
dom that it is ' first pure, then peaceable, gentle.' . . . Put a 
silver and a gold dollar into the same purse and they will lie 
quietly together." 

In fine contrast with this spirit was the manly and honest 
attitude taken by Senator Lamar* when his State Legislature 
in Mississippi instructed him by resolutions " to vote for the 
acts remonetining silver and repealing the Resnmption Act," 
and to use his "efforts to secure their passage." He offered 
to withdraw from public life rather than vote for measures 
which he deemed to be injurious to the country : 

"Mr. President, between these resolutions and my convic- 
tions there is a great gulf. I can not pass it. . . . I have al- 
ways endeavored to impress the belief that truth was better 



tbsn falsehood, honeBty belter than policy, courage better than 
cowardice. To-day my lessons confront me. To-day I must 
be true or false, honest or cunning, faithful or unfaithful to tiiy 
people. Even in this hoar of their legislative displeasure and 
disapprobation I can not vote as these resolutions direct. I 
can not and trill not shirk the responsibility which my position 
imposes. My duty, as I see it, I will do, and I will vote 
against this bill. . . , Then it will be for ibem to determine 
if adherence to my honest convictions has disqualified me from 
representing them." 

§ 6. During the passage of the Bland-Allison bill tlirongh 
Congress, Senator Matthews (Ohio) introduced a concurrent 
resolutioQ on which as maeh debate was spent as on the 
Bland bill iteelf. This resolution ' aimed to establish the 
technical right of the United States to pay the principal and 
interefit of its public debt in silver dollars of 412^ grains : 

'■ Whereas, By the act entitled ' An act to strengthen the 
public credit,' approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and 
declared that the faith of the United States was thereby 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law anthorizing the issne of snch ob- 
ligations had expressly provided that the same might be paid 
in lawful money or other currency than gold or silver; and 

'■ Wtereas, Al! the bonds of the United States authorized 
to be issued by the act entitled 'An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt,' a]iproved July 14, 1870, by 
the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin 
of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable ' 
Bemi-annually in such coin ; and 

" Whereas, All bonds of the United States authorized to 
be issued under the act entitled ' An act to provide for the 
resumption of specie payments,' approved January 14, 1875, 
are required to be of the description of bonds of the United 

' InlrodHced December 8, 1877 (" Globe," toI. raixTi, p. 47), Paaaed the 
Seanie Jaauary 2B, 18TS, by a vote of 13 to S3. Paeged IIouso, without debate, 
Januar; SSIb, br a lote of ISO to 19. It waa not b partj quextioo. It wan 
luppoTted by lie Democnbi tnd 73 Sepublicani, and oppoaed by !3 Democrata 
and 36 Republkana. 
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States described in tlie said act of Congress approved July 
14, 18l0, entitled 'An act to anthorize tbe refunding of the 
natinnal debt'; and 

" W/ieretNif At tbe date of the passage of said act of Con- 
gress last aforeeaid, to wit, the 14th day of July, 1S70, the 
coin of the United Statee of standard value of that date in- 
cluded silver dollars of the weight of 412^ grains each, de- 
clared by the act approved January IS, 1837, entitled 'An 
act supplementary to the act entitled " Au act establishing a 
Mint and regulating tlie coins of the United States," ' to be 
a legal tender of payment according to their nominal value 
for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

"£e it resolved by the Senate: {the House of RepresenUtttva 
concurring therein). That all tbe bonds of the United States 
issued, or authorized to be issued, under the said acts of Con- 
gress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and inter- 
est, at the option of the Government of the United States, in 
silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 
412^ grains each of standard silver; and that to restore to 
its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of 
said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the pnbUo 
creditor." 

The question of moral and legal right was fully argued' 
by the Senate. There seems to be no doubt as to tbe tech- 
nical right of the United States to pay interest and principal 
of all the public debt in silver, if the Government so chooses. 
But, on the other hand, it is equally beyond question that 
resumption of specie payments would have been rendered 
impossible on January 1, 1879, had it been understood 
from 1S76 to 1S78 that "coin" meant silver and not gold; 
because only on the explicit explanation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury (John Sherman) that tbe word "coin" 
would be interpreted as gold was he able to sell the bonds 

■ A ipecch h; SeoBlor Cockrell (" Globe," yoX. ciiiri. pp. 4SO-4ei] It k Mr 
vimmple of tbe ftrf^tncnta tor (he technical righl U> p>j in ailTer, Bm, riao, 
Uatlbews'e speccb, ibid., pp. 67-91. 
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needed to aecore a gold reserve for resumption pnrpoBee, 
The passage of the Matthews rcaolution, in fact, was recog- 
nized as part of a plan to scale debts, public and private, by 
giving free coinage to silver; and, as a consequence, our 
bonds beg.in to come back from Europe in large quantities. 
In ooe week there came an amount of ten millions, and in 
1878 it was said by Mr. Allison that one hundred millions 
had been returned. This action shows distinctly enough 
whether there had been anjtacit understanding in the minds 
of purchasers of bonds that they expected to be paid in | 
gold. 

When the silver bill was vetoed ' by President Hayea, ho 
urged as his reasons for not giving his assent to it that (1) 
the proposed dollar was S or 10 per cent less in value than it 
professed to be ; that (2) it made the dollar a legal tender fur 
debts contracted when the law did not recognize such coins 
as lawful money ; that, (3) by making the dollar receivable 
for duties, tlie gold revenue of the United States would be 
cut off, and so neeesaitate the payment of principal and in- 
terest of the national debt in Bilver ; that (4) of the bonded 
debt then outstanding $l,l'43,493,4()0 was issued prior to 
February, 1873, when no silver was in nse, and $583,440,350 
had beeu refunded since that time, when gold was the only 
coin for which the bonds were sold (gold being the legal unit 
since 1S73), and so understood by the parties to the contract ; 
that, (5) owing to the fall in the value of silver, the Adminis- 
tration would have been unable to sell the 8250,000,000 of 
bonds at 4 per cent, placed on the market since 1876, had 
they not quieted the doubts of the purchasers by a pnblic 
statement of an intention to pay the bonds in gold and not 
in silver; that {')) to pay the bonds in a coin less than that 
received would bo a grave breach of public faith; and that, 
(7) in case the silver dollar should not rise to par with gold, 
the act afforded no provision for exempting pre-existing 
debts from this law. Bat these considerations did not pre- 
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vail with a suflScient number to prevent the bill from being 
passed over the head of the Executive. 

^t the time when Congress was discussing the silver bill 
a commission ^ was sitting, appointed to investigate the causes 
of the change in the relative value of gold and silver, the 
effects upon trade, and to report on the policy of restoring 
the double standard in the United States. Three Senators, 
Jones (Nevada), Bogy, and Boutwell ; three Representatives, 
Gibson, Willard, and Bland, and two " experts," Mr. Groes- 
beck and Professor Bo wen, formed the commission. It was 
packed in favor of a report for the remonetization of silver, 
and its conclusions have never had much weight. The mi- 
nority report of Prof. Bowen and Mr. Gibson is, however, 
excellently done. Messrs. Jones, Bogy, WilUard, Bland, and 
Groesbeck signed the majority report, submitting the fol- 
lowing as some of their conclusions : 

(a) The demonetization of silver by Germany, the United 
States, and Scandinavia has been the chief cause of the fall 
in silver since 1870. 

(J) The commercial depression since 1873 was due to the 
demonetization of silver, and will become chronic if gold 
remains as the only resource for money. 

(c) Specie resumption by the United States is not possible 
until silver is remonetized. 

(d) Remonetization of silver by the United States will 
deter France from wholly giving up silver. 

(e) Remonetization of silver by the United States will 
introduce a period of prosperity, greater in proportion as 
foreigners pour into this country silver in exchange for 
wheat, cotton, gold, petroleum, etc. Even if the rest of the 
world gives up silver, the United States will have " an ad- 
vantageous exchange of commodities, which we can spare, 
for money, which we need." 

^ Authorized August 16, 1876. Report ordered printed March 2, 1877, M 
** Senate Report No. 703/' 2d session, 44th Congress. 
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§1. The Operation of the act of 1878 has been compli- 
cated to many minds by the absence of the free coinage 
provision, and by tlie fact that only the Government of the 
United States can purchase bullion and have it coined into 
dollars of 412^ grains (at the rate of not less than $2,000,000, 
nor more than $4,000,000 a month). It was not apparent why 
this dollar, which in 1878 contained but ninety cents' worth of 
pure silver, could, when issued, circulate at par with a gold 
dollar; nor is it nnderstood why the silver dollar is to-day 
at par with United States notes redeemable in gold. There 
are several reasons to account for this. 

By the isene of a dollar piece containing an amount of sil- 
ver less than its face value, such a coin is made similar in its 
character and qualities to an overvalued Bubaidiary currency, 
and much that is true of one is true of the other ; except 
that, in this case, the Bland dollar is an unlimited legal ten- 
der, while sulwidiary coins are a legal tender only to an 
amount of $10. This matter was mentioned ' in the debates 



' " r »m willing to eompromise ... on this Bubject, nod make nilvar more 
than n aubsiclittrj coin, but I would limil ila legal-tender power. Why ? For 
the >erj reuon of the Gi&mple ;;ou have before fou. The Senator from SfiB- 
■ouri hna thravn it In our fscea ihst two of the present bBlf-dallars kre of less 
wdght than 412^ grsins, and jet they pass at pur. Why? Is it because the 
v*lue at the »ilrer in them ia equal to 2S'8 gnins of gold? No, sir; but be- 
cause of the limit In legal-tendor power. Hnd because there is Do olhur currencj 
with which it conies in competition. For the verf same reason joir minor 
" Globe," ToL cmri, p. 646, 
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of CoDgrees. It is well kDown that 100 cents of onr snV 
ddiary coin contain only 3456 graine of pure silver, while 
the Bland dollar containa 371'25 grains ; and yet we con- 
stantly receive for " change " two half-dollara, or four qnai^ 
terg, in exchange for gold, or for paper redeemable in gold, 
on equal terms. The reasons, therefore, which give currency 
to the subsidiary coins will account for the currency of the 
dollars of 413^ grains. In the first place, they are limited in 
quantity, as compared with the uses to which they can be 
put. Silver dollars, moreover, can enter into our common cir- 
culation only as they are sent forth from the United States 
Treasury in payment of its dues. At no time since the act 
was paBeed, although more than $200,00(1,000 have been 
coined, have there been more than }42,000,000 of the Bland 
dollars in the hands of the public and in circulation. (See 
Chart XVI.) And as they serve as " change " in a scarcity 
of one- and two^ollar United States notes (no National Bank 
notes being issued of denominations less than five dollars), 
there is an evident use for them, just as there is a use for 
smaller silver pieces (which are overvalued) ; and, if the Bland 
dollars had been issued on the principle that they were to sup- 
ply the place of small bills, a very considerable quantity could 
have been permanently retained in the circulation at par. 

Another fact which maintains the silver dollar at par 
with gold, and which is of considerable importance, arises 
from the provision of the act which authorizes the issue of 
silver certificates. Any person having not less than ten of 
the Bland dollars may deposit them with any assistant treas- 
urer and receive therefor a certificate which, in size and 
appearance, closely resembles a United States note. The im- 
portant consideration, however (and, to my mind, one of the 
most important provisions of the act), is that these certifi- 
cates, in the words of the statute, "shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all publJ", dues." This is a species of 
daily redemption of the silver dollar; for as gold has hith- 
erto been required (as it was during and since the war) in 
payment of customs, now that silver dollars are receivable 
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eqiially with gold for tliat purpose, they muBt remain at par 
with gi)M niitil there ia forced U|TOn the circulation more 
than is necesearj for such uses. If silver dollars alone had 
been made receivable for customs and taxes, their weight 
and inconvenience in large paynientfi would have restricted 
their use ; but the silver certificates remove all objections 
based merely on their weight. So long, therefore, as the 
silver dollars whioli get out of the United States Treasury 
are in quantity euffiuient to satisfy only the needs caused by 
the absence of small notes, and the sums demanded to pay 
customs and taxes, there is no reason why tliey should depre- 
ciate in value any more than the silver subsidiary coins. 
should depreciate. 

Moreover, so long as the Government does not forcibly 
pay out silver, but leaves the acceptance of silver to the 
option of the Government creditor, no one will receive it, or 
give full gold value for silver, unless he thinks he can dispose 
of the silver also for its full face value. This, in itself, must 
operate to limit the quantity of silver dollars wliieh could 
get into circulation. If too many pass out to satisfy the 
needs I have mentioned, they will begin to accumulate in 
the bands of merchants, then collect by deposit in the banks, 
and, if the United States will not withdraw or redeem them, 
then they must begin to depreciate, just as the smaller silver 
coins have depreciated in the past when issued in unneces- 
sary quantities. No legal-tender power conferred on them 
by law can save them from this fate. 

As may be seen by the figures and lines in Chart XVT, 
the number of dollar pieces out of the Treasury, but not 
covered by certiiieates, has remained about $40,000,000 ; the 
quantity of certificates outstanding, also, does not seem to be 
able to pass a limit of about Jl 14,000,000; and so the steady 
and continued coinage of silver under the requirements of 
the law, after a certain point has been passed, has for its 
chief effect to disturb the condition of tlie Treasury. The 
decrease in the amount of outstanding certificates is followed 
by an increase of silver certificates owned by the Treasury ; 
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80 that the silver, either in the form of dollars or certificates^ 
accumulates in the hands of the Government, because the 
limit of the capacity of the public to absorb both dollars and 
certificates seems to have been reached. 

§ 2. It has been a mystery to many people that the silver 
dollar of 412^ grains should continue in circulation at par, 
while the trade dollar of 420 grains has fallen to its intrinsic 
value, and does not circulate on equal terms with the Bland 
dollar, which contains less silver. The co-existence of these 
two silver dollars has added to the complexity connected 
with the silver question, and it will be my plan to finish the 
story of the trade dollar, begun in a previous chapter,* in 
order better to understand this subject. 

It will be remembered that the coinage of the trade dol- 
lar was authorized by the act of 1873. As the bill came from 
the Treasury officials, in 1871, it contained a provision for a 
dollar of 384 grains — that is, one of the weight of 100 cents 
of subsidiary coin. This was in the bill when it first passed 
the Senate, and also when, in 1872, it passed the House. 
January 7, 1873, however, Mr. Sherman reported the bill in 
the Senate so amended as to strike out the clause authorizing 
a dollar of the standard of the subsidiary coin, and inserted in 
its place the provisions* for the coinage of the trade dollar, 
which was intended purely for merchants trading with the 
East. This amendment was promptly accepted by the House. 

At the time the act was passed a silver dollar containing 
420 grains of standard silver (378 grains of pure silver) was 
worth 104 cents in gold ; but the fall in the value of silver 
after 1874 seriously affected the uses originally intended 
for the trade dollar. The fall of silver relatively to gold in 
1876 was so great that the pure silver in a trade dollar be- 
came worth less than a gold dollar ; consequently money- 
dealers in California, where gold was the only money in use, 
found a profit in putting the trade dollars into circulation 
there. At this time, it will be recalled, this coin was a legal 

> Chapter tu, § 4. * See the act in Appendix III, A, YL 






tender for sums of five dollars, owing to an imiutentional 
provision of the act of 18T3. Altliough tliis law limited its 
use to small paymentfl, the mere fact of its circulation in the 
United States called attention to the inadvertence in the act 
of 1S73, and all legal-tender power was taken away from the 
trade doUar bj a section ' of the act of July 22, 1876, and 
the Secretary of the TreaBury was empowered to Buspend itfl 
coinage altogether at his discretion. 

As yet, however, the trade dollar had not come into use in 
States where gold was not in circulation, because the United 
States notes which occupied the place of gold were worth 
less than the silver coin. By lb77, however, the United 
States notes had so increafied in value that they were worth 
95 cents in gold to the dollar ; but the average price of silver 
in 1877 was only 54|t?., so that the 420 grains of standard 
weight in the trade dollar were worth only about 93 cents. 
As a consequence, under the quick action of money-brokers, 
trade dollars suddenly appeared in circulation in the United 
States in large quantities. It was found more profitable 
to put the coin into circulation at home than to export it. 
After 1876 the trade dollars had no legal-tender qwJity what- 
ever, and, inasmuch as dishonest persons were carrying them 
to remote districts, where the actual nature of the coins waa 
unknown, and were passing them at full value, the Secretary 
promptly used the discretion granted him by the law, and 
ordered a discontinuance of further coinage of these com- 
mercial dollars. In all, there were coined 35,959,360 of 
these pieces, and numbers of them still remain in the handa 
of money-dealers or individuals. They are, however, worth 
no more than a similar amount of bullion. The Govern- 
ment does not redeem them, because the Government only 
coined them at the e.Kpense, and for the convenience, of 
oi^Tiers of bullion, for commercial purposes, and did not 
create them as legal coins. They are coins only in shape 
and appearance ; in truth, they are only round disks of sil- 
ver bulhon, refined, of course, with the stamp of the United 

< See Appendix HI, A, X, § 3. 
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States on them, otti^rnie to Anr vo^ Md fiMBca. It 
bs bMBpcopoHd ta CosgnM to ledECB tfaea at ibarSteb 

"* valae is gold ; bat thol «ffl o^jr «diBr to foR^nen a pB«- 
~um flBtfaeao doOsi^aod oMBaDOtf ban gooe abrnul 
to eooe baek agna for ndanpdao, at a km to die Treuoij 

t cqasralent to tbe overrafatatioa of tlte face <rafan as eooi- 
fned with the nloe (^ the pore atnx eon t aj n ed in tbem. 

I PeraoM hj whom tbcae doDan have been necsred can oot 
e w^ a Inde doDar, whidt eontahiB n asd three qnartere 

' waon gTsiiM of pare nlTer than a Kaad doUar, w not equally 
good. But it will be foond that the fonner m affected by 
ae at tbe reaacnM whidi were ao^ned aa ff'nag enpport 
to tbe valoe of tbe latter. HaTin; no kgat^eiider power 
whatever, the former are not teceirable for enstoms, taxes, 
or any of tbe ues created bj law for the Utter. 

^ 8. Inaamnch aa the Treaeary alone ran coin the nlver 
doUara, and since at lea^t $34,000,000 most be coined every 
year, tbe ellecta of the act of 187S are to be Etndied in tbe 
■tatefnento of the Treaeory ; bo that ooly by following the 
movementa of this public office can it be seen bow ^ we 
have progVeued tn the traneition from a gold to a eilrer baaia. 
The relation in which tbe United States Treasnry stands in 
this matter to the public may be illnstrated by comparing tbe 
former to a large reservoir into which a steady stream is ponr- 
iiig. People abont the re«erroir need not be distnrbed with 
fears of a Hood nntil the reservoir becomes full ; tlien, after 
that, nnlesfi the etream is stopped, the whole force of the 
stream will be directly ponred upon tbe community without. 
To know what lias been the effect of the act of 1S7S, we 
must inquire whether the Treasury has yet been filled with 
silver. Bo soon as that happens, then the country must pre- 
pare for tlie silver deluge and the disappearance of gold and 
of gold prices. In order to make tJiis examination, I have pre- 
pared the accompanying tables and lines in Chart XVI from 
official figures given by the Treasury Department. On re- 
Buming £])ecJe payments, in January, 1879, the Secretary had 
a gold reserve of about $13S,C0O,0UO ; but, since 1878, the 
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issue of silver doUars which are receivable for customs, just 
to the extent to which they are used by importers instead of 
gold, has cut off the channel by whii^h the Government is 
enabled to supply itself with gold, and since 1S81 the gold 
reserve in the Treasury has been steadily dinjinishing. So 
that now, as more and more silver has been put out by the 
Treasury, a large part of the sums paid in for customs duties 
is in silver instead of gold,' And, inasmuch as the United 
States has hitherto paid the principal and interest of all its 
obligations in gold, it will be found that, while the Treasury 
pays out gold, the supply with which it can pay is becom- 
ing gradually and constantly less. It is only a question of 
time, therefore, when the specie reserve of the United States 
shall be changed from gold to silver to an extent which will 
force the Secretary to pay in silver. And when this comes, 
then the silver current can no longer be dammed up and shut 
off from the country. The whole <jaantity of the annual coin- 
age of silver dollars, if principal and interest of our bonds are I 
paid in silver, will then be at once issued to the public. Then ' 
the increasing qnantitj. too great for the needs created by law 
for the dollar, will cause them to accumulate in the liands of 
merchants, who can then dispose of them only at their iiitrin- 
fiic value as bullion. So soon as any depreciation is manifest, 
the silver will begin to drive out the gold from circulation. 
We shall then have reached a silver basis, and our prices will 
be changed to suit the silver standard. In the existing state 
of trade so stupid a policy can not be too harshly condemned. 
The United States Treasury receives and makes its largest 
payments at its principal office in New York, the Sub-Treas- 
U17 in Wall Street. For its own convenience, in order to 
save the transfer of large sums of specie, the Sub-Ti-easury at 
New York has become a member of the New York Clearing- 
House Association, composed chiefly of national banks. The 
kind of money the Treasury pays out at its principal office, 
which is in New York, is, tlierefore, closely watched, aa indi- I 

' Id the forty-nine manths, bcginniag Jnnu&rj, 1881, $asO,IXXl in eitret will 
|103,OC1,DOO in silver certificates were paid in for customa duties. 
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eating its general condition. As its dealings are with the 
Clearing-House, the moment it begins to pay the Clearing- 
nouse balances against it in silver the crisis will have arrived. 
The business community is watching with fear the faintest 
sign of the impending calamity. There is little donbt in my 
mind that an important element in the prevailing distruet 
of the future, and the extraordinary accumulation of onem- 
ployed capital in the surplus reserves of the banks, is the 
dread in the business community of silver paymente. When 
the Treasury can no longer retain a gold basis, then the pah- 
lic must take care of themselves. 

In a populous town there was once placed a cage of wild 
beasts, and in the very beginning the frailty of the bars gave 
timid people considerable alarm ; but the mere fact that the 
creatures did not get ont convinced passers-by, in the coarse 
of years, that there was really no danger after all, and men 
hurried past the animals, hearing the sounds of their baffled 
ferocity, but gave them no great attention. Therefore, when, 
on an uncomfortable day in late winter, one of the sub-keep- 
ers of the beasts carelessly sauntered in front of the cage, 
and casually remarked that the bars of the cage were almost 
gnawed through (he was sorry he could not help it), and 
asked the by-standers what they thought of it, it is not to be 
wondered at that a sudden paroxysm of alarm seized even 
sensible men, and that there ensued a general attempt to pat 
a barrier l>etwecn them and possible harm. The expression 
of Beriousnesa under the assumed carelessness of the snb- 
keepcr's manner seemed to imply that he was acting under 
dii-ections from his superior, and that it meant something. 
The alarm spread at once. For many years silver dollars, 
like the beasts in our fable, were kept confined in the Trea*- 
nry, and the Government was not forced to make payments 
in gold; but on the 21st of Febmaiy, 1884, it was believed 
that the silver was to be let ont. The sub-keeper of the 
fable was, In fact, tlie Sub-Treasurer in New York city, who 
addressed the manager of the Clearing-House Association on 
the probable effect of his paying Government balances at 
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the Clearing-Honee ' in silver dollars. This alarm, however, 
passed by, for no attempt to pay in silver waa finally made I 
at that time. 

Some months after the parage of the Bland bill the i 
Clearing-House Association (November 15, 1878) decided to 
refuse silver dollars for balances. But July 12, 1882, in an act 
extending the charters of the national banks, this decision of 
the New York banks was met by further legielation,* which 
forbade any national bank to join a clearing-house association 
that refused to accept silver certificates for balances. Inas- 
much as the largest number of banks in the aseoeiation were 
national banks, they were obliged to rescind their rule (July 
14, 1882) ; and nominally they do not refuse to accept silver 
certificates, although none are offered. The banks of the 
country avoid the silver certiticates, and, in view of the great 
uncertainty of the future, have accumulated a gold reserve , 
greatly in excess of the legal requirements. In the statement 
for December 20, 1884, it appeared that the New Tork 
banks held $70,816,147 in gold or its representatives, and 
but $3,022,803 in silver and silver certificates. 

In August, 1884, it was again believed that the condi- 
tion of the United States Treasury required payments in 
silver, but the emergency waa tided over. February 10, 
1885, the Treasury did actually pay out silver to a certain 
amount to the Clearing-House, bnt it has not repeated the act 
since. In the winter session of Congress, in 1885, an attempt 
was made in the House late in the session to suspend the 
further coinage of silver dollars by adding a rider to an ap- 
propriation bill, and it came within a few votes of p 



' On joiDJDg the ABsod«tion the TrcBmry ngreed W give ihirtj dajs' notice 
of itB inteatiDn to cliaage its kind of payment, which nas then ^Id. 

■ Act of July 12, 1S82, ^ 12. . . . "8uch (gold) certificates, aB bIbo silrar 
certificates, when held by any naiiunal banking associatioa, shall be counted aa 
part of its Uwfiil reserve ; und no national banking asjociatioD shall be a mem- 
ber of any clearing-house in which nmh caiifiealti shall not be receivnblc In the 
settlement of clearing-houfle bulances." It U worth noticing, however, whether 
" such certificates " does not refer solely Id gold certificates, described at length 
in the previous acclloa, and already mentioned as ''such oertiScates." 
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t STATES^ 187S-1SSS. 

§ 4. The present Secretary of the Treaanry haa made iP 
luB object, evidently, to adhere to the plan of gold payments, ' 
if possible. Another aesBion of Congress will give an oppor- 
tunity to save the country from a single silver standard, with 
all the evils which must invariably accompany a flnctuating 
and unstable medimn of exchange. In order to hold ont 
against the pressure of the silver dollars, the Secretary has 
decided to issue no more of one- and two-dollar notes, with 
the expectation that the silver dollars, when issued from the 
Treasury, will not at once return to it, but remain in circala- 
tion in the field previously ocenpied by small notes. 

Another plan was adopted in July, 1885, to keep the gold 
reserve in the Treasury intact. The associated banks of New 
York made a large loan of gold to the Secretary, on the de- 
posit with them of a sum of fractional silver currency. It 
has been stated that on this arrangement the banks were 
willing to famish $20,000,000 of gold, bat that the Treas- 
ury has cared to call for only about $6,000,000. It ia also 
Baid that the transaction is not a loan, but a final exchangt 
of gold for the fractional silver. 
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APPENDIX I. 



Tables of the Pkoouotios or Gold amd Silver i 
1493-1850. 



rrHo IDork luB b«n wmpntal 


>t SB tent, (wrantaly -288). md ihi 




tS,W(«eii™iBljH.8Me).] 










Soi.«=^' 


YEABa 


TaluofAnnga 




Tot»l Prodncttw. 




BUnr. 


egU. 


B[l<nr. 


eou. 


1«8-18!0 


«2,1 16,000 


J4,04fi.BOO 


joe,aao.ooo 


1118,874,000 


1521-1H4 


4,0G9,D0< 


4,B(M,(MH 


97,418,001 


119,806,000 


I545-I6B0..... 


14.0!a,00( 


0.B30.40C 






IBfll-ISSO 


ia.477,tt0( 


4,770,76* 


260,60O,l>O( 




1681-1800..... 


18,8S0,nW 


B,147,0O( 


377,OlO.0O( 


10S.800.000 


1401-1 aao..... 


19,030,iS0C 


6.94S!,76{ 


880,6 I0,0OC 


118,885,000 


ISSl-lfiW..... 


17.7ia,00( 


B,789.a6< 






iHi-iseo..... 


1S,483,B0( 


6,117,00< 


839,670,00( 


122,840,000 


M91-1M0..... 


1E,1')B,00( 


6,468,781 


803,800,0OC 


129.178,000 


1681-1700 


16,88B,60t 


7.00e.5O< 


807,710.0O( 


160.170,000 


iwi-nso.... 


lfl,Olia,00( 


8.e4S,00( 


320.O4O.0O( 




lTai-1740...., 


lfl,404,00( 


13,S08,2S( 


888,0B0,0(H 




H41-1780..... 


ss,evi,Bo( 


]7,16B,60( 


479.880.1 KK 


843,810,000 


1781-1780 


BB.8B8.2M 


14,441,761 


68a,eH6.00( 


288,836,000 


1781-1800 


89.B67,7B<: 


1S,409,00( 


791,165.0O( 


248,170,000 


1801-1810.,... 


40,a86,76( 


ia,40o,oo( 


4o«,3e7,eor 


1M,000,000 


1811-1820 


a4,8S4.76f 


7,983.()0( 


a48,S47.8« 


7fl,Ba'>,000 


ie!0-18!0..... 


ao.7aB.ao( 


9.015.75' 


207.26a,50< 


99.167,800 


18SI-I840..... 


a6.84o,afi( 


14,lBl,00f 


SS8,403,BOC 


141.016.000 


1641-1800..... 


86.118,700 


88.181,300 


301,187,600 


881,942,000 


TotaL 




! 18,741,706,600 


88,814,668.000 



' Petermann'a " Millhtilimgon," Erginiiingshefl, Nr. 67, " EdelmetsH-Pro- 
ductlon," 1879. pp. 107-111. Ales wider Del Mm, in ihe " Report of the Uniwd 
Sutes Silver CommfaBlon of 1376," toL i, pp. fll-fl6, ^vra some other Sgnres. 
but thej can not be depended upon, nor can liis figures since IBEO. For 1868 
and 1809. (nr InsCanco, he gtfOB (144,000,000 ta the gold product according to 
Sir Hector Ha;, when Ihe lalter's figar«s are (124,000,000. 



PBODirtrnoiT or Gold ard Siltib ik xni Wobld, 187$-1686. 





(ORSBE. 


...™...„„..™. 




BUrer. 


Gold. 


Slim. 


OoM, 




tBl,e08,7BO 
«H, 738,760 

e8,ses,2so 

B6,28B,260 
96,480,000 
96,188,260 
106,916,760 
1 08,683,^10 
110,896,600 


(116,768,760 
125,IO.%000 
129,830,600 
118,698,260 
114,064,600 
110,810,260 
101.084,260 
100,822,260 
101,940,260 








t8 1,040,666 
»4,8Ha.l77 
88,172,628 
96,704,976 
102,168,864 
111,821,823 
116.088,000 
116,664,000 
127,267,000 
130,388,000 










108,778,807 
106,486,788 








102,000,000 










102,875,000 


















RELATIVE VALUES OP &OLD ASD STLVEE. 

For Ibe tiroe prerious to tbe disoover? or America there ar« raanr 
fancifal estiraate* of the relatJTe values of gold and silT«r. Jacob* ihns 
brieflj BODis np the situation : 

" Although the amount of mlver in eircnlatioD a» mone^ at all times 
must have been greater than that of gold, yet, as the gold bos sa time« 
tbe durability of ailver, tha relative value of tbe two roetals to each other 
could not be maintained unless tha minee produced the twometals in 
proportion to the lues on them bj wear respectivelj. It neerns probable 
that tbe due proportion was kept up during tbe existence of tbe Roman 
power, and through tbe dark ages which succeeded, till tbe discover; of 
America, and till the dispersion over the world of the surplus produce 
of silver above that of gold. Tbe value of gold to silver had varied but 
little before tbe mines of Potosi were discovered. Among the RomBiu 
gold to silver seldom varied mora than from nine to eleven for one, 
that is, a poond of gold was rarely worth either more than eleven or 
w than nine pounds of silver ; nor did the relative value of the metala 
I flnctuato more in tbe lonR coarse of centuries to tbe time when tbe new 
[i MoroeB of mineral wealth in the western world were in Aill activity." 



Atkkaoi Ratiob or 


SiLTKB TO Gold, bt Pkbiobb, tascx 


1W».« 


T>u*. 


RMlo. 


T»n. 


Bitlg. 


TUM. 


Raikk 


1801-lSSO..... 


lO-TS:! 


1701-1710... 


IB-87 


1801-1810... 


IB-Sl : I 


1ESI-1B40..... 


t|-S5 


1711-1720... 


IS' 1 8 


1811-1880... 


IB-Sl 




11 80 


17il-17SO... 


iB'og 


1921-1880... 


lfi-80 


iMi-ieso..... 


11 -GO 


1781-1740... 


lfio7 


1881-lMO... 


18-76 


1M1-I80n 


11-80 


1741-1760,,. 


H-ns 


1841-1860... 


18-M 


jSOI'IftSO 


laas 


1761-1780... 


14C.8 


18I11-18B5... 


10-48 


Iesi-is4a. . . . 


14-00 


1781-1770... 


I4-BI 


1888-1880... 


IS'SO 




I4-B0 


IT71-I780... 


14-M 


18Hl-lSflB,.. 


)B-M 


1WI-16B0 


18-00 


1781-1790... 


I4-7S 


1868-1670... 


18-88 


lui-lSM..... 


14-98 


1791-lSOO... 


lS-49 


1871-1876... 


16-88 


lisi-noo. — 


14-M 











I Hialerical Ituiuiry into the Prodaetioti and ConaamptiDn of tha 
IS UeUlB,"pp. 800, 801. 
■nbySoetbeer, ip " Edelmptall-Prodiictlon," PetennanD's " Ulttheilung* 
iniungsbcEt, Nr. G7, 187B, pp. 126, 128-131. 
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' Batioa ov Gold to Silver, oitbn Ykably amo< 18S7.' 1 
















EiM-Dw. 


T<«. 


BOMbMI. 


T.*«. 


eMtbcer. 


Tm. 


eoatbeer. 


VhlM. 


CongiM*. 


Ifl87.. 


US* 


1728.. 


10-20 


1760.. 


14-1* 


14-lfi 


14-39 


I6B8.. 


l*-9* 


1724.. 


1611 










168B.. 


16-08 




16-11 


1761.. 


14-6* 


13-81 


13-94 


IBBO.. 


10-oa 


1726.. 


16-16 


1762.. 


lB-27 


U-BO 


U-63 






.17-27.. 


16-2* 


176S.. 


1499 


U-B8 


14-71 


1691.. 


I*'9B 


1738. . 


16-11 


178*.. 


14-70 


14-78 


1*-91 




U'UH 


1729.. 


14'9a 


1766.. 


14-83 




14-69 


1898.. 


H-aa 


17S0. . 




1766.. 


14-80 


1*28 


1**1 


169*.. 


l*-87 - 






1767. . 


14-88 


M3a 


U*0 


16BS.. 


16-02 


nsi.. 


U-94 


1768.. 


U-80 


1**6 


UBS 


laee. . 


16-00 


1732.. 


16-09 


1769.. 


H72 


14 '32 


14-46 


1097. . 


16-20 


1733.. 


16-18 


1770. . 


14-62 


H-22 


14-36 


169S.. 


16-07 


1734.. 


10-39 










1699.. 


i*a* 


I7BK.. 


16-41 


1771.. 


U-66 


uas 


14-86 


nou.. 


1*-81 


I73S.. 


16-18 


1772. . 


l*-62 


u-oe 


14-19 






1737.. 


1603 


1778. . 


14-83 


14-60 


U-78 


1701.. 


16-07 


1738.. 


14-01 


1774.. 


14-83 


14-92 


IB-OS 


1702.. 


16-62 


ms,. 


14-91 


177B.. 


1473 


14-49 


u-sa 


170S.. 


10-17 


1740.. 


1*9* 


1776.. 


14-60 


14-31 


14-84 


170*.. 


16-22 






1777.. 


I*-64 


13-91 


14-04 


170B.. 


16-11 


1741.. 


U-93 


1778.. 


1468 


J4-H1 


uai 


1706.. 


16-27 


17*2. . 


14-8B 


1779.. 


14-80 


14-78 


14-89 


1707.. 


16-** 


1748. . 


H-as 


17B0.. 


l*-7! 


1*30 


14'48 


1708..; 10-*1 


17**.. 


14-87 










1709. .1 lB-31 


1746. . 


14-98 


I78I.. 


U-78 


18-70 


18-88 


1710.. 


1B'S3 


17*6.. 


IBIS 


1782.. 


U-42 


13-42 


lS-6* 






1747.. 


IB'26 


1783.. 


U-4B 


13-66 


18-78 


1711.. 


m-se 


17*8. . 




1784.. 


U-70 


14-77 


14-90 


1712.. 


16-31 


.17*9.. 


U-80 


1786.. 


14-92 


16-07 


16-21 


1718.. 


15-2* 


1760.. 


1*-BB 


1786. 


14'J<6 


14-76 


14-89 


17H., 


15-13 






1787.. 


14-92 


U-70 


14-88 


1710.. 


16-11 


17B1.. 


14-39 


1788.. 


14-60 


H-ns 


14-71 


17ia.. 


16 09 


nsa.. 


146* 


1789.. 


14-76 


14-76 


14-89 


1717.. 


lB-13 


17B3.. 


]*-n* 


1780. . 


16-0* 


14-88 


IG'Ol 


1719.. 


IB'll 


1764. . 


J**8 










I719.. 


lB-09 


176B.. 


1468 


1791., 


16-OB 


14-82 


14'90 


1730. . 


100* 


1766.. 


1*'B* 


179B. . 


16-17 


14-30 


14-48 






1767.. 


14-87 


1798. . 


16-00 


14-68 


16-01 


1721., 


IB-OB 


1768.. 


U-8B 


1794.. 


16-37 


1618 


1B'S3 


1732. . 


16-17 


17B9.. 


1416 


179B.. 


ie-B6 


UM 


14-77 


' In parallel columna are given tbc various tables of different writers. Soet- 




bj the Handula Vorstand, recorded twice a we«k since iaB7. Thej nrc nbao. 


lulely tnutworthi. After 1833, PJiiey and Abcll'e London Ubles arc accepted 


bj vverj one. The rnriance occurs, therefore, before 1833. Other tables than 


&oetbeer>B do not begin until 1760. 
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B— Con 


linuec 














Ei«.D(M. 








EmDoiL 


Tu«. 


Balb«r. 


White. 


CwgnM. 


iMia. 


Boelbw. 


wuu. 


Ooocnw. 


1798. . 


lE-es 


14-64 


14-77 


1810.. 


16-28 


16-16 


16-80 


1797.. 


15-41 


10-Bl 




1816.. 


16'28 


13-63 


lZt4 




lfi'B9 


16'lil 


IE'46 


1817.. 


15-11 


IS '44 


16-68 


1799.. 


ia-7* 


MU 


14-29 


1818.. 


16 86 


10-28 


10 42 


1800.. 


1B-S8 


14-68 


14 81 


1819.. 


16-38 


16-68 


1682 










1S20.. 


16-82 


15-6* 


16-71 


ISOl.. 


1M6 


I4'33 


14-47 










1^03.. 


iB-se 


lB-09 


iB-aa 


1821.. 


IE 95 


16-84 


1B-B8 


1803.. 


15-11 


14-33 


H-47 


1822.. 


16-80 


15-77 


10-91 


IBM.. 




14-54 


14-67 


1823.. 


lB-84 


1077 


15-91 


1806.. 


1579 


16-00 


15-14 


1824.. 


1682 


15-06 


16-64 


ISOfl.. 


15-62 


14-12 


14-26 


I82B.. 


16-70 


16-55 


16-68 


1807.. 


15 43 


1438 


14-46 


1826., 


15-76 


16-06 


15-69 


1808. . 


16-08 


U-86 


14-79 


1827.. 




10-63 


1B-7T 


180B. . 


15-96 


16-00 


le-sa 


1828.. 


16-78 


16-63 


16-77 


1810.. 


15-77 


leoo 


16-15 


1829. . 
1880. . 


lS-79 
16-82 


le-ai 


UW 


IBll.. 


16-fla 


18-B8 


iB-7a 










18tS.. 


■ All 


14-U9 


15-04 


1831,. 


15-72 






1813.. 


16'2G 


14-04 


14-K3 










18U.. 


16-04 


16-71 


16-86 











The table headed " White " was prepared by John White, the cashier 
o( the United States Bank, io a Report to t}ie Sccretarj of the Treasnry, 
November 18, 1838. (See " Report of 1878," pp. G47-649 ; also cf. p. 
624.) Accompanying White's table are the foUowinganthorities; "Mr. 
Moshet, Mr. Wheatly, ' Monthly Magazine,' ' Bullion Report,' Mr. Tooke, 
Mr. Eicardo, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Governor of the Bank." Thia 
Ib a varied list. 

Soetbcer has pointed ont that White's table is natrost worthy, becanse 
we have no knowledge what sort of qnotations were nsed, nor how the 
averages were calculated. Owing to the issne of paper between ITST 
and 1819, the period of the Bank Restriction Act, the Ilanibnrg qnota- 
tions would unquostionnbly be more reliable. Soctbeor has pointed oat ■ 
what seem to he palpable errors in the White table. In 1761 it is qnita J 
improbable that the ratio fdl below 14: 1 and then rose the next year] 
per cent. Moreover, in White's table the following ratios ooonr: 

1781 lS-88, oarreflpcmdlDg to TOJif. 

1782 1864, " end. ' 

I78S 18-78, " «Sl<f: 

1784 14-90, " esiil 

while the Hamhorg qnotatiotu give : 

1781 14-78, correqwnding to eSfd 

1783 14-43, " B6|d. 

1788 14-48, " AH* 

I7M 14-70, » HidL 



There ia absolatetj no known ri?iiscin to acconnt for so sndden a change 
as that indicHted b; White's figaiee in 1TS4, wLile at Bambnrg the ratJo 
remained Bteady, or neai'ly bo. 

In addition to this, JefferBon says tliat the market ratio in 1782 waa 
1 : 14'5 in the United Siateit, and Morris points to the fact that the ratio 
was nearly 1 : 15 in England (" Report of I8T8," pp. 428, 441). The 
fignreB of White for the year* 18ia, 1813, and 1816 are ondonhtedJy 
incorrect. According to his ratios, silver changed between 1810 and 
18113 ttutn a ratio of 1]('62 : 1 to lOIS : 1, for which there appears to 
be no nnlflcienC reason in the facts known to us. It seems as if the fig- 
ures of 13-62 for 1816 were a mistake for 16-62. 

For these reasons t can not place mnch, if any, reliance on White's 
table, and have, therefore, followed Soetbeer's figures in the course of 
my inveBtigation. 

The table given above, from a United States document, is evidently 
based on the same, material as White's. Although in every ratio the 
figures are different from White'a, yet the differences are uaually very 
slight (eicept for 1812), and follow the same general direction. Even 
in the eiceptional figures of 1781-1783, and 1816, there is the same 
troable as In White's table. These figures are given in the " Report of 
1878," p. ass ; are made the basis of a table of ratios by Alexander Del 
Mar in the "Report of the Uniled Stales Silver Commission of 1877," 
vol, i, appendii, p. 67; are stated in 0. P. WLiu's "Report, No. 278, ' 
1833-1834," p.' 96 ; and are quoted by n. R. Lindermon, in his report sa 
Director of the Mint, 1876, p. 46. But the table, ns well aa the Wliita 
table, can be regarded as not sufficiently tmstworthy to base any con- 
olnsions apon. ' 

0. 
PiKLKT *ND Abbll's Tables of thk Ratios of Gold to Biltsb 
HiKot 18S3. 



TUL 


Bitlo. 


T«it 


lUtla. 


T>*». 


K.tto. 


tta. 


BMla. 


1838 


16-98 


1847 


lfl-80 


1861 


iB-ae 


187B 


16-62 


1834 


16-78 


1848 


10-86 


166-J 


IB-36 


1876 


17-77 


1B3A 


lB-80 


1840 


lfl-78 




IB-37 


1877 


17-aa 


1836 


iB-7a 


ISBO 


16-70 


1B64 


1B-S7 


1878 


17-93 


1837 


IB-88 








lB-44 


1679 


18-39 


1B38 


16-86 


1861 


16-46 


1B6S 


16-48 


1880 


18-06 


IBS9 


is-isa 


18B3 


u-6e 


1B6T 


16-67 






1840 


IB'63 


1868 


16-.'i3 




16'B9 


1881 


18-34 






18fi4 


1S'S3 


1869 


16-65 


1883 


18-37 


1841 


lfl-70 


18B6 


1688 


1870 


1B-B7 


1883 


18-64 


1B4S 


1B-S7 


1866 


I5-39 






1S84 


18-68 


1843 


lB-93 


18B7 


15-27 


1871 


16-B7 


1886 


is-sg 


1844 


IS'SB 


I8fl8 


16-38 


1872 


16-66 


1886 


20-78 


1845 


IS'Va 


1S59 


1619 


1873 


16-93 






1848 


I6-1K) 


1S60 


iB-a» 


1874 


18-17 
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Atkuob Tbaklt Pbic« 
or Stasdasd Stlvks 
FiK Ocscn IS LoK- 
Dos, 1833-1 9S4. 



[rat- rnn 


Pill 


,«i 


AhtU', 


T.M^] 


i 


11 


1 


li 


1633 


"A 


ISSB 


6Ift 


im 


"H 


1860 


6m 


1B86 


»m 






ISSA 


60 


IBAl 


60H 


IB37 


s»A 


lena 


•lA 


183S 


m 


1893 


111 


1S39 


101 


ISM 


611 


1840 


«oj 


189S 


61A 






ises 


611 


IMI 


MA 


1867 


•Oft 


1841 


•IV. 


I8«8 


601 


1848 


••A 


1869 


•OA 


1844 


•H 


18TO 


•OA 


1846 


s»l 






IMS 


69A 


1871 


601 


1847 


•»» 


1872 


60A 


184B 


OBi 


1878 


m 


1S49 


nai 


1874 


6«ft 


18S0 


•«A 


1878 


661 






1878 


6!1 


18111 


61 


1977 


M(I 


18B2 


6»1 


1878 


•HA 


18U 


•1* 


1879 


511 


ISM 


61i 


1680 


m 


ISH 


61A 






usa 


61ft 


ISBl 


■Hi 


IWl 


611 




•It 


tm 


•lA 




60ft 






IBB4 


«ot 
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APPEXDn n. 



B&Tios or SiLTBK TO Gold, st Homtbb,^ 



f Iesk. Jm.T. Adq. 1 



I 1845 TO 1860. 



■, Oct. Not. Dm. 



n 



1|£ethod 

£uU. 
ver is quoted. 

In Great Britain 

tro; or gold, ^ tine; 



Ratio from tub Losdon Price of Silver. 
Divide tbe number 943 b; tlie number of pence at which nl- 






9 Bovereigne are to be strnek oat of 40 poundi 
e would be coined into 7 



eigns, or £3 IT.. 10^-, or 934^. U fine. ' 
therefore, ia worth 934^^. y \\. 

If an ODDce of silver of Britinh standard, }J fine, is qaoted Bt x pence, 
an ounce of pare silver would be worth x x i^ [lence. 



< Computed by Dr. 0. J. Brodi. Scs " Freach Report □ 
1881," i, p, B8. 



Conference o( 



AFFEHDIXIL 

The ratio of the value of an oance of pare gold to an ounce of pun 
direr would be, therefore, 

^xlT" "^ * .orreary ^ 

MwTBOD or coMPUTiNa tob Yalcb of a Siltkb Bollab fbov Kkw 

YoBK QvoTATtOSS. 

Eult. — Multiply the price per onnce by 'TTJ. 

The Neir Tork qnotatioDH, as given in the Snancial oolnmoB of the 
daily press, make allowance for ohaoges from the London pricea, dae to 
the rate of excbaoge, etc. ; but tbe quotations are for pure silver, that 
io, fur silver 1,000 fine: 

In 1,000 412}-er. dolUrs are SBSj ounces of rilver 900 fine. 
" " trade " " 876 " .i « « « 

" tl.OOO salisJd. coin " 808} " " » « « 
Since the New York qnotations are given for silvor 1,000 fine, bat 
rince our coins are made of silver 900 fine, the qnotntion ahonid be mul- 
tiplied by only i<^ of the actual weight of the ooins. Tlie 8S0( oqdom 
less -fs is 773'43T5; and to mnltiply Ibis last number by the quotation 
wonld give the value of 1,000 silver dollars. Dut the value of one dol- 
lar oan be found by mnltiplyiug the price by ^^ fttl ^i I'^'i approxiuuttt- 




Lavb or TBB Unitbd States bblatiho to Coinaor. 

I, Apbil, 1793, — Art Act tutablUhinff a Mint, and regulating the Coin* 
o/tht United State*. 

Bbo. B. Ajid he it /artker enacted. That there ehatl be from time to 
time Btraok and coined at tlie said Mint coins of gold, silver, and cop- 
per of the followiag denomiaalione, valaea, and descriptions, viz.: 
Eaqles — each to he of the valno of ten dollars or onitB. and to contain 
two hundred aod forty-eeven graina and four eighths of a grain of pure, 
or two hundred and seventy grains of standard gold. 

[Half-cnglea and quarterniaglcs of correspunding weights kml fineneu.] 

DoixABB OR Unitb — Each to be of the valoe of a Spaniah milled dol- 
lar as the same ia now carrent, and to contain three hundred and aeven- 
tj-ooe grains and foar sixteenth parts of a grain of pnre, or four bna- 
dred and sixteen graioa of standard silver. 

[Half-dollars, quarter - dollars, dimes, and half-dimea of oorreaponding 
veEghts KDd GneneBs.] 

Seo. 11. And be it further enacted, That the proportional valne of 
gold to silver in all coins which ahn!! by law be cnrrent as money within 
the United States shall be as 6fteen to one, aocording to quantity in 
weight, of pare gold or pure silver; that is to aay, every fifteen pounds 
weight of pnre silver shall be of e<ioal vafne in all payments with one 
pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater or less 
qoantitiee of the respective metals. 

Sao. 14. And be it furtKtr enaettd. That it shall be lawful for any 
person or persons to bring to the snid Mint gold and silver ballion, in 
order to tbeir being coined; and that the ballion so bronght shall be 
there assayed and coined as speedily as may be after the receipt thereof 
and that free of expense to the person or persons by whom the same 
ahall have been bronght. And as soon as the said bullion shall have 
been coined, the person or persons by whom the same shall have been 
delivered, shall, npoD demand, receive in lien thereof coins of the sam« 



■paciM of bnllion wbicb Bh«ll have b«eD so delivered, irdght for wel^t, 
of ibe pore gold or pore Biker therein contained : Prmided netertheUm 
Th&t it shall be at the mntDal option of the partj or parties brioging 
each bullion, aa<l of the director of the uld Mint, to malie an immediaW 
exchange of coins for standard ballion, with a tiedaction of one-half per 
cent from the weight of pnre gold, ur pnre silver contaiaed in the Hid 
bnllioD, as an indemnification to the Mint fur the time which will neoe>- 
■arilj be reijuired for coining tiie said bullion, and for the advance whiofa 
ahall hare l>een so made in coins. 

Sao. 16. And b« it/arther enaetrd. That all the gold and eilrer coins 
wbioh sbail have been strucic at and issued from the laid Mint shall be 
a lawfol tender in all payments wbatAoever, those of full weight accord* 
Ing to the raapeclive ralaes herein before declared, and thow of less than 
foil weight at values proportional to their respective weights. 

[ApproTed, April 2, 1TB3. 1 Sututee at Latge, 944.] 

n. Jd»b, 1834.— Jft Act eoncnrning the gold coini of tht UniUd Statu, 
and for other purpaiet. 
Bt it matted, . . . That the gold coins of the United Stole* sball 
Gontvn the following qnantities of metal, that ia to sa; : each eagle shall 
eontain two hundred and thirtj-two groins of pure gold, and two hun- 
dred and fiftj'-eight grains of standard gold; each half-eagle one bnn- 
dred and sixteen grains of pure gold, and one hundred and twent;-nine 
grains of standard gold; each qnarter-eagle shall contain fift;-eigbt 
grains of pnre gold, and Biit7-four and a half grains of standard gold ; 
ererj snch eagle shall be of the value of ten dollars; erer^ sDCh half- 
eagle shall be of the value of five dollars; and every sach qoarter-esgje 
•hall be of the valod of two dollars and fifty cents; and the said gold 
coins ahall be rcreivable in all payments, when of full weight, according 
to their respective valnos; and when of less than full weight, at len 
I, proportioned to their reapective actual weiglita. 
8bo. 3. And be it further enacted. That all standard gold or silver 
td^MWted for coinage after the thirty-first of July neit shall be paid for 
L'fc coin, luider the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within five 
« from the making of such deposit, deducting from the amount of 
i deposit of gold and silver one half of one per centum : Protidti, 
it no deduction shall be made unless said advance be required bj 
■itor within forty days. 

6l«. 3. And he it furlher enacted. That all gold coins of the Unite! 
h minted anterior to the thirty-first day of Jaly nelt, shall be r^ 
E.^table in all payments at the rate of ninety-four and eight tenths of S 
li per pennyweight. 

[Approved, June 28, 1834. 4 Statute] at Large. 699.] 
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III. Ji.nt;art, 1S87. — An Act tupphmentary to the net entitled "An Act 
ettahlUhitig a Mint, and regulating the coins of On United Statrt." 
Sec. 8. And be il fvrthtr enacted, Tti&t the standard for both gold 
anJ silver coina of the United States shall hereafter be such thut of one 
thouaand porta by weight, nine hnndred BhaJl be of pure metal and one 
hundred of alio; ; and the alloy of the silver coins shall be of copper; 
and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of copper snd silver, provided 
thut the silver do uot exceed one half of the whole alloy. 

Sec. 9- And be %t further enacted, That of the silver coins, the dol- 
lar shall be of the weight of four hundred and twelve and one half 
grains; the half-dollar of Che weight of two hundred and six and one 
fourth grains; the <]uarter-dolIur of the weight of one hundred and 
three and one eighth grains ; the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the 
weight of forty-one and a qnarter grains ; and the lialf-dime, or twen- 
tieth part of a dollar, of the weight of twenty grains and five eighths 
of a grain. And that dollars. faalf-doUars, and quarter-doDara, dimes 
and half'dinies, shall be legal tenders of payment, accordiug to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever. 

Sec. 10. And he it further enitcted, That of the gold coins, the 
weitfht of the eagle shall be two hundred and fifly-eigbt grains; that 
of the half-eagle one hundred and twenty-nine grains; and that of the 
qnarter-eagle aiitj-four and one h:ilf grains. And thut for all sums 
whatever the eagle slioll be a legal tender of payment for ten dollars, 
the half-eagle for five dollars, and the quarter-eagle for two and a half 
dollars. 

Seo, 11. And be it further enacted. That the wlrer coins heretofore 
issued at the Mint of the United States, and the gold coins issued sinoe 
the thirty-first day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, 
shall continue to be legal tenders of payment for their nominal values, 
on the same terms as if ibey were o( the coinage provided for by this 



act. 



[Approved, January IS, IS3T. Statuies at Large, 13e 



IV. Marob, 1849.— Jn Act to authoriie the Coinage qf Gold Dollart 
and Double Eaglet. 
[This act Buthorisu^s the tniDBge of gold dollars and double eagles, "con- 
formnhl; in all rcspcvta to the sCnndard for cold coins now eslablisbcd bj law," 
and to lie a legnl tender in payment for all suma,] 

[Approved, Usrch 3, 1849. 9 Stalulea at Large, 3ST.] 




T. FwMtcxKT. \9a.—AM Act amtmJMfni rf BtJMmf Imm rdMrn l» 

B» U tmaeUd, . . . Tltf from wai iftcr iW fat 4*j of Jn^ t«h»- 
Mo biradred toA Oftj-Uine, tb* weight nt tba MMolhr or pian aT 
tttj txat» tfaall be amt kiwdrcd nd taattj-lwn V^m^ lad ifca qH>t0» 
dollsr, dime, «od half-diiDe ilull be, napcctivd}-, om bal^ <■• **^tr.irf 
OM t«(iUi of Ifae wdgfal of Olid bair-^oflor. 

fito. 8. And be it furtXtr t»aetmi, TlMt the mItot mIm ImmA Ib 
MiifMTiiity villi tb« aboie »e«tion ahoD b« l^il leadciB !■ ipjia e M cf 
&bU for oil «i)m* not eicveding fire doDon. 

Sbo. S. JaJ be U /artier enaeUd, That, in order lo p«o«n« btdSos 
for U>« requisite M>inae« of the •nbdtvMoiis of the doDor aatboriiwl by 
tim OiCt, the trea*iir«r ot tbe Hint •hoU, with the oiiprorol of the diree- 
tor, parciiBM «acb bullion witb the bnllioo taad of the HinL . . . 

Sio. 1. And be it/urlher enacttd, Tbot iDch coiao llian be pud out 
K the Mint, in eschuge fur gold coins at par, in amiw not Icoa than oae 
hundred doHan: and it shall b« lawful, abo, to tranamit porcch of tbt 
Mmo frocn time to time to the aaeiatant treasnrera, deporitariM, anA 
U«tber ofHcen of the United State*, under geiitra] regnlatiuoa propcacd 
I'kj the director ot the Mint and approved bj the Secretary of th« 
TKaaor; : Provided, hmteter. That tbe amoimt coined into qoarterjol- 
lera, diioea. aod half-dimes, aball be r^olated b; the 8ecrMarj of tho 
Trcaanry. 

Src. S. And be it farther enaeUd, That do deposits fur coinage into 
the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, and hatr-dlme ahaJl hereafter be r»- 
[. flared Mher than tboee made bj tbe tre^Hirer of the Mint, aa herein 
I Mthoriied, and upon acooont of the United States. 

Sbo. fl. And be it further enacted, Th*t, at the option of the depoail- 
or, sold or silver ma; be east ioto bus or ing:ots of either pare metal or 
of rtandanl flnencsB, as tbe owner maj prefer, with a itomp upon the 
Mine, designating ita weiglit and fineneea; but no piece of either fcoM 
or •ilver ihall be coal Into bars or inguts of a lesa weight than Ion 
I oances, eiccpt pierca of one ounce, of two ounce*, of tiiree ounces, and 
1 of Dre oanoe*, nil of whirh pieces of lo» weifrbt than ten ounces shall 
be of the aUiudard flnenesx, with their weight and fineness stamped 
upon them ; but in cases where the gold and ailver depodted be coined 
Of OMt into bars nr ingots, there shall be a cha^e to tlie depontor, in 
•dditiun to the charge now made for refining or parting tbe metala, of 
one liolf uf one per oeatum : . . . Provided, hovfter. That nothing ooa- 
tained In tbis section shall be considered as applying to tbe half-dollar, 
tbe qonrler-dollar, the dime, and half-dime. 

Sbj. T. Aiul bt it further emirted, That, from time to time, tber« 
•hall be Htroclc and coined at the Uint of the UniUd Statee, and Uw 
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brancbeB theroof, conformably in all respects to lav, and oonfonnablr 1 
in all respects ta the standard o( gold ooine now eBtablbhed hj law, n 
coin of gold of the value of ihree dollars, or antts. . . . 

[ApproTL'd, Febniarj 21, 18G3. 10 Statulea at Large, ISO.] 

YI, Fbhuoart, 1B73. — An Act reciting and amending the Laai ralalivo i 

lo the MinU, Auay-offiea, and Coinagt qf tfie United StaUi. 

Sso. 14. That the gold coins of the Cnited States shall be a i 
dollar piece, wjiich, at the Etandard weight of twent;-five and eight 
tenths grains, shall be the unit of value; a qaarter-eogle, or two'Snd-a- 
balf-dollnr piece 1 a three'dollar pieco; a balf-eagle, or live-dollar piece; 
an eagle, or ten-dollar piece ; and a double-eagle, or twenty-dollar 
piece. And the standard weight of the gold dollar shall be twenty-five 
and eight teutlis grains ; of the quarter -eagle, or two-aud -a- half-dollar 
piece, siitj-fonr and a half groins ; of the three-dollar piece, seventj- 
aeven and four tenths grains ; of the half -eagle, or five-dollar piece, on* ■ 
hundred and twent<r-nine grains; of the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, two [ 
hundred and flfty-eight grains ; of the double-eagle, or twenlT^-dollar 
piece, five hundred and sixteen grains ; which coins shall be a legal ten- 
der in all payments ut their nominal value when not below the standard 
weight and limit of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, 
and, when reduced in weight below said standard and tolerance, shoU 
be a legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual weight; and 
anj gold coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by natural 
abruaioQ not more than one half of one per centum below the standard 
weight prescribed by law, after a circutation of twenty years, as shown 
by its date of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any pieriod lea 
than twenty years, shall be received at their nominal value by the 
United States Treasury and its offices. . . . 

8eo. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade 
dollar, a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-fire- 
cent piece, a dime, or ton-cent piece ; and the weight of the trade 
dollar shall be four hundred and twenty grains troy; the weight of the 
half-dollar shall be twelve grama (grammes) and one half of a gram 
(gramme) : the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be respectively one half 
and one fifth of the weight of said half-dollar: and said coins shall be a 
legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding &vs , 
dollars in any one payment. 

Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall 
hereafter be issued from the Mint other than those of the denomina- 
tions, standards, and weights herein set forth. 

Sec. 25, That the charge for converting standard gold bullion into 
coin shall be one fifth of one per centum ; and the charges for oonvert> 
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ln|[ utMtlArtl riWcr into trade doIUra, for indting and rrfniBg wbea ' 
ImtlUtii U below utandBril, for tooghening wben metali are cootained in 
it wliloli rundiT It until for coioage, for copper used (or alloj when tbe 
liiillion li above ilancJnrd, for Mpuating tb« goM and silver wben thwe 
inctHl* oKliat tuituibcr in tlie bullion, and for tbe preparstiun of bon^ 
•linll b« HiuiI, froin time to lime, bj tbe director, with tli» eooearreoee 
of ibu Heiiretar}' uf tbe TreaBorj, go aa to equal bat Dot ezceeil, in thar 
Juillttncnt, the notnul average co:^ to each Mint and assaj-office of the 
rvatcrlnl, labor, wantage, and use of macbiner? emplojed id each of lh« 
m aforo mentioned. 

[Approved, Febnury 12, 1873. IT Slatatea at Large, 4U.] 

NoTi. — D; ui act approved March X, 1S7G, ibe ccoaage of a iwentj-ceM 
plow. In ixmtonnliy wiih the proriaions mide u to other lubaidiary silver oodna, 
WU aulUorbod. Bco 18 StaCutea at Large, Fart III, i'i. 

VII. Jvvv,m*.—Eei)uedSlatiiUto/t!ie t/nited Statu ; TitUXXXIS, ' 
Legal Tender. I 

Bmc, 8GS4. No foreign gold or silver coin^ shall be a legal tender in | 
paf iiient of debts. 

Bac. 85«5. Tlie gold coin* of the United States shall be a l^al tend- 
er In all payments at thdr nomiDal vnlae when not below tbe standard 
woliiht and limit of tolerance provided by law for the single piece, and, 
wlicn reduoeil in wetgtit below anch standard and tolerance, aliall be A < 
legal tender at valnation in proportion to their aetnal weighL 

tiao. 86S0. Tbe silver coins of the United States sliall be a t^al 
tender at their nominal valae, for any amonnt not exceeding five dollars 
in any one payment. 

ftao. 358T. Tiie minor coins of the United SUtes shall be s \«ffi 
tandor, at their nominal valoe, for any amount not exceeding twenty- 
Bve oenta in any one payment. 

[Seclians SS88, SB80, SSSO, contain the proviriona to be found in preriona 
Mtl, mokiDg Untied States notes, demalul notes, and Treasury Doles, respectively, 
bgal tender.] 

[Approved, June 22, 1ST4. Revised Statutes, Tl!.] 



ISTR. — An Act to proridefor the Eetumjitian ^ Sptcit 
Faymtntt. 

gfii it enacted, . . . That the Secretary of the Treasary is hereby j 
d and reqaircd, as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be ooii 
la mints of the United States, silver coins of the denominations ol ^ 
EtvtDty-flve, and fifty cents, of standard valne, and to issue tbem in 



redemption of an equal namber and amonnt of fractional cnrrencj of 
rimilar deno mi nations ; or, at his discretion, he rosy issae sucb Bilver 
coina through the mints, the sab- treasuries, public depoBitories, and 
post-offices of the United States; and, upon sucb isaue, be ia hereby 
antliorized and required to redeem ao eqaal amount of sncb fractional 
ourreocy until the whole amount of such fractional currency outstand- 
ing shall be redeemed. 

Seo. Q. That so much of Section 3624 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States as provides for a charge uf one fifth of one per cen- 
tum for converting standard gold bullion into coin is hereby repealed, 
and hereafter no charge shall bo made for that service. 

[Approved, Januaiy 14, 1876. IS Statulea at Large, Fart III, 296.] 

IX. Apbil, 1S76.~Ium lif Silver Coin. 
Sao. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby direotad to 
iasae silver coins of the United Stat«s of the denomination of ten, twen- 
ty, twenty-Hve, aod fifty cents of standard value, in redemption of an 
equal amount of froclional currency, whether the same he now in the 
Treaaiiry awuting redemption, or whenever it may be presented for 
redemption: and the Secretary of the Treasury may, uuiler regulations 
of the Treasury Department, provide for each redetnption and isane by 
substitution at the regular sub -treasuries and public depositories of the 
United States until the whole amount of fractional cnrrenoy outstand- 
ing shall be redeemed. And the fractional currency redeemed tinder 
tbia act shall be held to be a port of the sinking-fund provided for hj 
exieting law. . . . 

[Approved, April 17, 1876,] 

X. Jinx, 187G.— /ofn( Unolution for tht Ittvt ef Silver Coin. 

Raolttd, That the Secretary of the Treosory, nnder such limits and 
regulations as will best secure a Just and fair distribution of the same 
through the country, may issue the silver coin at any time in the Treas- 
ury to ao amount not exceeding ten million dollars in exchange for an 
eqaal amonnt of legal-tender notes; and the notes so received in ex- 
change shall be kept as a special fnnd separate and apart from all other 
money in the Treasury, and be reissued only npon the retirement and 
destrnction of a like sum of fractional cnrrency received at the Treasnrj 
inpayment of dues to the United States; and said fractional currency, 
when so substitnted, sbaU be destroyed and held as part of the sinking 
ftmil, as provided in Uie act approved April seventeen, eighteen hundred 
and seventy -six, 

SsD. S. That the trade dollar shall not hereafter bo a legal tender, 
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ami the Socretarj of the Treasary is hereby anthorized to limit from 
time to time the coinage thereof to such au amount as he may deem 
sufficient to meet the export demand for the same. 

Sko. 8. Tliat, in addition to the amount of aubeidiary silver coin na- 
thorized by law to be issued in redemption of the fractional currency, it 
aholl be lawful to munufaoture at tbe several Mints, and issue througii thft 
Treasury and its several oRicea, such coin to an amount that, inclndiog 
the amouDt of aabsidiary silver coin and of fractional currency outstand- 
ing, shall, in the aggregate, not exceed, at any time, lifty million dollara. 

[Section 4 &uthorixc9 the Sccretarj of ihe Treaxuiy la purchase bullion tor 
the purposes of tbid reaolutiau, and requires any gain arising from the ocduge 
thereof to be psiil ieto the Treasury.] 

[ApproTcd, July 22, ISTB. 19 Slslules at Large, 21S.] 

XI. FKBBT7ABT, 1878. — Att AH to authorUt tht coinage of tht ttattdard 

Silver Hollar, and to reitore iCi UgaUtender oharaeCer. 

Be it tTvieted, That there shall be coined, at the several Mints of 
the United States, silver dollars of tlie weight of four hundred aod 
twelve and a half grains troy of standard silver, as provided in the act 
of Jannary eighteen, eighteen hundred and tbirty-seven, on which sbnll 
be the devices and eapersari[itioiis provided by add act, which coins, 
together with at) silver dollars heretofore coined by tbe United States 
of like weight and fineness, eball be a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwiso 
espresslj stipulated in the contract. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pnrohase, from time to time, silver bullion, 
at tbe market price thereof, not less than two million dollars worth per 
month, ^oT more than four million dollars worth per month, and canso 
the eame to be coined monthly as fast as so parchaeed into such dollara; 
and a ?Dm sutlioient to carry out tbe foregoing proviaion is hereby ap- 
propriated outof any money in the Treaeury not otherwise appropriated. 
A nd any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be acconnted 
for and paid into the Treasury, as provided under oxi^^ting laws relatiT* 
to the subsidiary coinage ; Prorided, That the amount of money at aaj ] 
one time invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of snob resulting coin, 
shall not exceed five million dollars. And prorided further. That noth- 
ing in this act shall be constraed to authorize the payment in silver of 
oertidcates of depnrit issued under the provisions of section two hnodnd 
and fifty-fonr of the Revised Statutes. 

6>o. S. That, immediately after the passage of this act, the President 
shall invite the governments of the countries composing tbe Latin 
TTnion, so called, and of such other European nations as be may deeta 
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ftdvisable, to juiii the United Stntcs in a conforoaoe to adopt a common 
t9 between gold and silver, for the imrpoac of establi^bing, inter- 
nntionally, the use of bimetallio money, and secnring fiiity of relutive 
value between those metal?; snob conference to be held at such pkci-, 
in Europe or in the United States, at ench time within s\s months, as 
may be mutnally agreed upon by the Eiecutivea of the go?emmeiit3 
joining in the same, whenever the governments ao invited, or any three 
of them, abatl bnve aignified their wiJliiigneM to imite in the same, Tba 
President shall, by and with the advice and oonsent of the Senate, ap- 
point three com in issi oners, who shall attend such conference on bebolf 
of the United States, and ahal! report the doings thereof to the President, 
who shall transmit the same to Congress. Said commissi onera shall 
each receive the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars and tbeir reasona- 
ble eipoDses, to be approved by the Secretary of State ; and the Bmonnt 
necessary to pay such compensation and expenses is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Seo. 8. That any holder of the coin anthorized by this act may de- 
posit the same with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in sums not less than ten dollars, and receive therefor 
certificates of not less thim ten dollars each, corresponding with the de- 
nominations of the United States notes. The coin deposited for or repro- 
sentiog the certificates shall be retained in the Trensory for the payment 
of the same on demand, Baid certiRcates shall be receivable for customs, 
taiea, and all public dues, and, when so received, may be reissaed. 

Sbc. i. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions ot 
this act ore hereby repealed. 

NOTK. — The above act having beon relumed by the President of the United 
Slates, with his objeotiono, lo tiic House of RcprescntBUvcs, Febpuary 28, 18J8, 
was paaaei by both Houses, and became a taw on (ho same day. 

XII. JnsB, 1S79.— .^^ll Ah to autkoritt tit redemption (if Silver Coint. 

Be it enacted. That the holder of any of the ritver coins of the 
United States of smaller denominations than one dollar may, on pres- 
entation of the same in sums of twenty dollars, or any multiple there* 
of, at the office of the Treaanrer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, receive therefor lawful money of the United States. 

8eo. 8. Tbat the present silver coins of tlie United States of smaller 
denominations than one dollar shall hereafter be a legal tender in all 
soma not exceeding ten dollars in full payment of all doep, public and 
private. 

[Approved, June 6, IS79,] 
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Fbksch MosETiET Law OP 1808. 

In thb daub or tub Fbbscs Pboplk, 

Bonaparte, First Consul, Proclaius as law of the Republic the tol- 
]owiug ilocree, rendered b; the Corpa LeglBlatif tbe 7 germinal [38 
Uarcli], year xi [1803], confunuably with the propoMtion made hj tbe 
goferurueot tbe 19 veaCvae, coumunioated to tbe tribunal tbe Deit daj. 



Fi^e grammea of gilrer, : 
onit, wbicb retaine tbe oame 



ne tenths fine, constitnto tbe monetarr ' 



0/ tht /abrication o/eoiru. 
A.BTIOLB 1, Tbe silver coins shall be the quarter-of-a-franc, balf- '. 
franc, tbree-quarters-of-a-frano, one-franc, two-franc, and five-frana 

Art. 2. Tbeir fineness is fixed at nine tenths fine and one tenth aSoj, 

AsT. 3. Tbe weiffht of tbe quarter- of- a' franc piece shall be one 
gramme twentj-five centigraniTnes. 

That of tiio Imlf-frano piece, two gramraeB five d^ci^rrammes. 

That of tbe three-qoartera-of-a- franc piece, tbree grammes aeTentj* 
five nentigrammea. 

That of the one-tranc piece, five grammeg. 

That of the two-franc piece, ten grammes. 

That of the fire-franc piece, twentj five grammes. 

Art. 4. Tbe tolerance of fineness for silver moDC7 shall bo thres 
thonsandtliB, outside as well as within, 

AsT, 6. Tbe tolerance of weight shall be, for the qoarter-of-a-frano i 
piece, ten tlioaaaodtba, outside as well as within ; for the half -franc aoi , 
three- quarlers-of-s-froDC piece, seven thonsandtba. ontaide aa well aa 
within; for the one-fVanc and two-frano pieces, five tbonsandtbs, ont- 
fide as well as within ; and for the five-franc piece, three thouaandtlii^ 
ontMde as well aa within. 

Art. B. There shall bo coined gold pieces of twenty franca and of J 
forty francs. 

Art, T. Their fineness is fixed at nine tenths fine and one 
•Ilof. 
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Abt. 8. The twent;-frana pieces shall be stntck st the rate of a 
hoDdred and flfty-6ve pieces to the kilogramme, aad the fortf'tyano 
pieces at that of seventj-aeTea and a half. 

AiiT. 9. The tolerance of fineness of the gold coins is fiscd at two 
thousandtha uutside, the same within. 

Aer. 10. The tolerance of weight is fixed at two thonsandtha oot- 
sido, the same withia. 

Art. 11, The eipense of coinage alone can bo required of those who 
shall bring malarial of gold or silver to the Mint. 

These charges are tiled at nine francs per kilogramme of gold, aad 
at three franca per kilogramme of silver. 

Abt. 12. When the material shall bo below the moaetar; standard, 
it shall bear the charges of refining or of separation. 

Tlie amoimt of these charges shall be colcnlated on the portion of 
the said material which must be purified in order to raise the whole to 
the monetary standard. 

Art. 13. There shall be coined pieces of pore copper of two bnn- 
dredtbs, three hundredths, and fire hundredths of a franc. 

Abt, 14. The weight of the pieces of two hundredths shall be four 
grammes ; that of the pieces of three hnodredths, six grammes ; that of 
the pieces of live hundredths, ten grammes, 

Abt. 15. The tolerance of weight shall be for the copper pieoea a 
fiftieth outside. 

[Abt. 16 eiplains the devices.] 

Art. it. The diameter of each piece shall be determined b; rognla- 
tloDs of the public administration. 



[ntle II deals only irith the veriGcstion of the ooins.] 
At Fans, the 17 gcnmnal [April 7], year xi of tbc Republic [ISO 
[Signed.] 



Oebiuk MoiTKTiBT Laws of 1871 * 



Otrman Reichitag. lit Lrgitlation Period, Sd leniion, 1871. Lan «■ 
lating to the eoinage of imperial gold eoint, at ptuted by Parliament 
Hftvr its third reading. 

We, WiLHELM, by the grace of God, Gorman Emperor, King of 
Prussia, etc., do ordain, in the name of the German Empire, the same 
having been pa^ed b? tlie Bundi;sratli and the Keichstag as follows: 

Seo. 1. Tliere shall bo coined an imperial gold coin, 139} pieces 
of which shall contain one pound of pure gold. 
17 
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Ssc 2. Tbe tenth of this gold coin shoJl bo trolled " mark," and ahsll 
be^lviileil into one bnnilred "pfennige." 

Sec. S. Besidea the imperioJ gold coin of ID marks (Sec. 1), there 
thull be noined imperial gold coioa of 20 marka, of which 69} pieces 
•hall contaio one poand of pure gold. 

Bio. 4. The alio; of the imperial gold coins aball consist of 000 
tboasandths parte gold, and 100 thonsaadths parte copper. Therefore, 
18S-fiQ pieces of 10 marka, 62-175 pieces of 20 marks, will each weigh 
one pound. 

Sbo. 6. The imperial gold coina are to bear on one aide the imperial 
eagle, with the inscriptioD " Oerman Empire," and their value in marks; 
also the year of tbvir coinage; on the other side the likeness of the 
Bovereign, or, in the case of the free oitiea, their arms, with a oorre- 
Bponding inscription and the marks of the Mint. Diameters of coina, 
form, and inscription of edges of the aame ehall be prescribed b^ the 
Bnndesratb. 

Seo. 6. Cntil the enactment of a law for the redemption of the large 
silver coina, the making of the gold coios shall be conducted at the ex* 
pense of the Empire, for all the states of the Confederation, at the mints 
of those states which bare declared their readiness to do so. 

The Ohancellor of tbo Empire shall determine, with the oonsent of 
the Bundesreth, the amounts to be coined in gold, the apportionment of 
these araoonta to the eeveral kinds of coina and to the several mintB) 
and the compensation to be paid in equal proportions to the eeverat mints 
for thecoinageof each separate kind of coin. He shall deliver to the ser- 
eral mints the gold requisite to the amounts of coinage assigned them, 

Sao. 7. The process of coinage of tlie imperial gold coins will be de- 
termined by the Bnadesrath, and is subject to the control of the Empire 
This process shall assure the absolute accnracj of tbe coins In fineoeM 
end weight. So far as an ab9olute aconrac; in each single piece can 
not be secored, the deviation in weight shall cot be greater, either 
above or below, than two and one half thousandths; in fineness not 
more than two thousandths. 

Ssa 8. All payments which are by law to be made, or which may 
be made, in silver coins of the thaler system, of the South Oerman sys- 
tem, of the Lobeck or Hamburg current system, or in gold thalera of 
the Bremen system, can be made in imperial gold coins (Seoe, 1 and 8) 
in such manner as to count the lO-mark piece equal in valne to H 
thftlers, or 5 florins GO krentsers. South German system, 8 marks St 
achillings Lnbook or Hamburg current system, 8^ gold thalers of the 
Bremen system ; the SO-mark piece equal in value to 6| thalers, or 11 
florins 40 kreutiors. South German system; 18 marks lOJ sohilling% 
Lnbeck or Hamburg current system; 9^ gold thalera of the Bremen 
■yitem. 
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Ski. 9. Imperial gold coiq whose weight shall be not more than five 
thoasandthB parts below their Dormol weight (Seo. 4), CDrrent weight, 
and nrhose weiglit shall not have been redaced b; violent or unlawful 
iajory, shall be counted as of full weight for oil paymenta. Imperial 
gold coins which ure of less than the above-named current weight, and 
which have heea accepted tu pajmeDt b; imperial, state, provincial, or 
monicipal treasuries, or b; monej and credit institutions and banks, 
shall not be paid out again \ij such treasuries or institutions. 

The imperial gold ooina will be talcea in for remeltiug bf and for the 
account of the Empire after they have lost bo much of their weight hy 
long ctrcalatioo and wear oa to be of less than the current weight. 

All such worn gold coins shall always be accepted bj all treasuries 
of the Empire and of the states at the value at which they were emitted, 

Sbo. 10. No coinage of gold coins other than those established by 
this law, nor of large silver coins, the coinage of metals excepted, shall 
take place until further action. 

Sac. 11. The gold coins of the states of the German Confederation 
at present in circulation are to be redeemed h; order and for account 
of the Empire in proportion to the issue of the new gold coins (Sec. 6). 

The Chancellor of the Empire is authorized to provide, in like man- 
ner, for the redemption of the hitherto-made large silver coins of the 
states of the German Confederation, and to take from the most available 
f^nds of the imperial treasury the means necessary therefor. Concern- 
ing the execution of the above regulations, an annual account shall he 
given to the Reichstag at its first regular seswon. 

6eo. 13. Pieces of standard weight may he made for adj^^t™^'!^ ^^ 
sealing which shall represent the normal weight and the current weight 
of the gold coins to be made according to this law ; also multiples of 
those standard pieces. The regulations given In Sections 10 and 18 o! 
the act dated Angast IT, 166S, relating to weights and measures 
('' Bundesgesetzhlatt." p. 4T8), shall he binding for the ai^ustment and 
sealing of such standard pieces, 

Seo. 13. In the territory of the Kingdom of Bavaria the pfennig 
may, if necessary, be dirided into two half-pfennigs. 

Berlin, November S3, 1871, The President of the German Impe- 
rial Diet, represented by 

Prince von Houkslohb Scmm^sosFfiBaT. 

(EiBkC from the " Jonrul of NUlosil Lnre." ISTS. Pabtlatiod la BorUn, Jnlf IS, ISTt.) * 
"Journal a/ A'alionat Laici," Xb. S2.—Xo. 95S, Hint Law of Julg », ISIS. 

We, WiuiKLM, by the grace of God, German Emperor, King of Prns- 
ria, etc., do decree, in the name of the German Empire and the Parli^ 



MO 

Avnou 1. bi place of the rarions local standards now rarrcAt in G«r- 

BU17, a BMioBal goU staodard will be esubliabed. lu maaetarj oidt 

^ k the " mark," ■• eacaUiahed in pangnph 9 of the lav dated D««emb«r 

r 4, 18T1, in ref^ard to the bsae of natiraia] gold ooina. (See " Joonial of 

national Laws" for 1S71, p. 401.) 

The date wheti the national standard shall be eoforced irttlijn tbe 
entire teniior; of tbe Empire will be determined b; an imperial decR«, 
to be published with tlie eoD««ntof the Federal Council, and proclumed 
at least three months in advance of that date. The state goreminents 
are aatborized to iatrodnce tbe national " mark " standard, even before 
that dote, by special decroe. 

AxT. !. In nddiCion to the national ^Id coins desi^ated in the law 
of December 4, 1871, there will also be issaed national gold coins of fira 
marks, ST9 pieces to be coined from each pound of fine gold. The regQ> 
lations of paragraphs 4, G, 7, 8, and 9 of that law also applj in regard 
to these coina, with the provision, however, that the altowanoe in 
wu^t (paragraph 7) above or below the standard ma; be four thon- 
■andtho, and the difference between the standard and carrent weight 
ma; be ei^t thoosandtbs for these coins. 

Akt. 3. There shall also be issned in addition to the national gold 

1. As ^Ter coins, five-mark pieces, two-mark pieces, one-mark 
pieces, fiftj-pfennig pieces, and twenty -pfennig pieces, 

9. As nickel coins, ten-pfennig pieces, and five-pfennig pieces. 

8. As copper coins, two-pfennig and one-pfennig pieces, in accord- 
ance with the following regvlations : 

Y 1. The pound of One alver shall prodnce at coinage twenty five- 
nark pieces, fiftj two-raark pieces, one hundred one-mark pieces, two 
bundred fiftj-pfennig pieces, five hundred twenty- pfennig piecM. Tbs 
proportion of alloy is one hnndred parts of copper to nine hundred porta 
of silver, so that ninety marks in silver coin shall weigh one pound. 
The process of the manufactnre of these coins will be established by the 
Foderal Council. In nngle coins tbe allowance in fineness above or 
below the standard shall not be more than three thonsandths. and in 
weight, the twenty-pfennig piece? excepted, not more than ten thon- 
■andths. In quantities, however, tbe standard weight and fincDese must 
be observed in nilver coins. 

T 2. The silver coins of more than one mark bear npon one ^e tbo 
national eai;le, with tbe Inscription " Deutsche^ Reich " (Oennan Em- 
pire), and the designation of the ralne in marks, as well as the year of 
I eoimtgc; upon the other side the image of tbe aovereifin, or, respoclively, 
b the esnulcheon of the free cities, with a snitable iusi^ription and the cipher 
I of the Mint. The diameter of these coins, as well as the natore and 
I nilliog of their udge», will be determined by tbe Federal ConnoU. 
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H 3. Other silver coids, also Uie aickel anil copper coins, bear apon 
one aide the value, the year, and the inscription '' Dentschea Reich " 
(German Empire), and upon the other side the national eagle and the 
cipher of the MinL rarticiilar regulations concerning compoeition, 
weight, and diameter of these coins, oa well as the ornamentation of 
the face bearing the inscription, and tbe condition of the edges, will be 
established b; the Federal Council. 

Ti i. Silver, nickel, and copper coins will be manufactured in the mints 
of Bach Federal states as desire it. The coinage and the emission of 
these coins, however, will be sabjeet to the direction o( the Empire. 
The national Chancellor will designate, with the consent of the Federal 
Council, the aggregate ot tlie issoos, the distribution of these amonnta 
among the different denominations of coin and the varions minta; and 
the compensation of these mint^ for the coinage of every speoles of coin 
will be ordered by the national Chancellor. 

Art. i. The a^regate issue of silver coins shall, nntil farther orders, 
not exceed ten marks for each inhabitant of the Empire, At each issue 
of these coins a quantity of the present silver coins equal in value to 
tbe new issue must be withdrawn from circulation, and first those of 
" thirty- thaler" standard. Their value is to be calonlaied according to 
the regnlations in paragraph 2, Article 14. 

Abt. 5. The aggregate issue of niokel and copper coins shall not 
exceed two and a half marks for each inhabitant. 

Art. 6. Of the fractional coins there are to be withdrawn before the 
introduction of the national standard— 

1. The flre-pfennig, two-pfennig, and one-pfennig pieces, coined after 
the mark system in Mecklenbnrg, and the coins of the thaler standard, 
except the Bavarian " hellers " (farthings). 

2. The fractional coins of two-pfennig and four-pfennig piecoB, based 
upon the doodeoimal division of tie " groschen." 

3. The fractional coins of the thaler standard, based upon any other 
division of the thaler less than thirty groschen, with the exception of 
the ploces having the value of the half-thaler. After that date no per- 
son shall t>e compelled to take these pieces in payment, except the de- 
positories designated for tlioir redemption. 

Art. 7. The coinage of silver, nickel, and copper coins, a« well •■ 
the withdrawal of the current silver coins and frnctional coins, to be 
ordered by the naUonal Chancellor, will be defrayed by tbe national 
treasury. 

Art. 8. The regnlation for the withdrawal of local coins, and tbe 
decrees required therefor, will be issued by the Federal Council. Tbe 
publication of these measures must be made in the " Journal of the 
National Laws," in addition to the publication of tbe local ordinancea. 
Such withdrawal can only be ordered after fixing a period of redemp- 
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tiun of at least foar veekt, and the pnblieation of Us tertntnatlon at 
least throe inoaths in advance of the same. 

Abt. 9. No person shall be compelled to take in paj-menl natjonal < 
silver ooina to a larger amount than tweiitj marks, and nickel and ooi>- i 
]ier coins to a larger amount than one mark. The Federal Council will . 
desi^n^ate snch depositories as will dishurse national gold coins in 
change for silver coins in amounts of at least 200 marks, and of nickel I 
and copper coins in amounts of at least 50 marks, upon demand. The 
same anthority will also establish particular rules of exchange. 

Abt. 10. llie provisiuna for acceptance and eicliange (Article 9) do 
not apply to perforated coins, or counterfeits, or such as may be reduced 
in weight by other cansos than abrasnre iu usage. National silver, 
niekel, and copper coins, which, by long circulation or nse, have loal 
r.onsiderably in weight or imprint, will be received in national and local 
depositories, but mast be withdrawn at the expense of the Empire. 

AsT. 11. The coinage ol other niher, nickel, or copper coins than 
those authoriied by this law is strictly prohibited. The provision tm ' 
paragraph 10 of the law of December 4, 1871, concerning the ooinage 
of national gold coins ("Journal of Nation ul Laws of 1871," p. 404), 
reserving the authority of coining silver coins as medals, will expire De- 
cember 31, 187S. 

Abt. 12. The coinage of the national gold coins will continae to be 
executed according to the rules in paragraph 6 of the law of December 
4, 1871, providing for the coinage of national gold coins. i,8ee " Joar- | 
nat of National Laws of 1871," p. 404.) 

Private persons are privileged to have twenty-mark pieces coined Bi 
their own expense, in mints which have declared themselves ready to I 
coin at the expense of the Empire, when they are not engaged !n work 1 
for the Empire. 

The rate of such coinage will be fixed by the national OhsDcdlor, i 
with the consent of the Federal Council, but can not exceed seven mark! i 
for each puoud of tine gold. The difference between Ibis rate and tb« 1 
compensation due the Mint for such coinage shall be paid into tha 
national treasury, and mnst be alike in all mints. The mints are not 
allowed to charge higher rates for private coinage ihan the natiooal 
treasury pays for the coinage of twenty-mark pieces. 

Akt. 13. The Federal Council is authortEt.-d : 

1. To determine the value to which foreign gold and silver ooina 
limited, to bo offered or received in payment, and also to prohibit tbe J 
circulation of foreign coins entirely, if it is deemed advisable. 

S. To determine whether or not foreign coins may be admitted In j 
national and local depositories at a publicly known value, and, if «]• I 
tnltted, what this valne is to be. Habitual or professional transgre*- I 
laooa of the regulations established by tbe Federal Council, in bom 



valued at 3 marks, the 
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ance with paragraph 1 of this article, will be punished bj a fine of 150 
marks and imprisonment for sii weeks. 

Atrr. 14. From the introdootion of the national Btondord the foUow- 
ioK rnlea will be enforced: 

H I. All payments to be made up to that time in coins now cur- 
rent, or in foreign coins lawfully equalized with snob doroestio coins, 
are then to bo made in national coins under reservation of Articles 9, 
16, and 16. 

^ 2. The calonlations of sooh gold coirs as are not provided for by 
an established relation to silver coins ore to he made In accordance with 
their proportion of lawful fineness, for which their obligation calls, to 
the legal fineness of national gold coins. 

In the calculation of other coins the thaler 
florin (golJen) of Sooth Genoany at If marks, 
or Qamborb' Btundard at IJ marks. Other coi 
are to be valued in iheir proportion to said values, 
the fractions of pfennigs of the national standard are to be counted aa 
pfennigs if equal to, or over, half a pfennig; smaller fractions are to be 
ignored. 

^ 8. Obligations entered into after the introdaction of the national 
standard, based upon former standards of mane; or accounts, shall ha 
liquidated in national coins, under the regulations of paragraph 2, with 
reservntion of the provisions in Articles 9, IG, and 16. 

T 4. In all docnmenta executed by courts or notaries involving con- 
siderations of money, also in all court decisions involving fines, the 
amoants must be expressed in the national standard, if there is any 
proportion thereof to the national standard as legally established ; yet 
additinnal designation under the standard which the obligation origi- 
nated is also permitted. 

Abt, 10. In the place of national coins in all payments previous to 
the contemplated withdrawal there will be admitted: 

1. Within the entire territory of the Empire, pieces of one and two 
thalers of German coinage, at a valne of tiiree marks to one thaler, in 
lieu of all national coins. 

3. Within the entire territory of the Empire, in place of national sil- 
ver coin only, current ailver pieces of Germon coinage of i and } thaler 
at a valne of i thaler to 1 mark and ) tbsler to i mark. 

8. In oil states where the thaler stondord now prevails in place of 
the national nickel and copper coins, the following coins of the tbaler 
standard at the designated values: yV'^^^'^'' piecea at the value of 25 
pfennigs; ^j-thaler pieces at the value of 20 pfennigs; ^V^'"''" P'ecea 
at the value of 10 pfennigs; J-grosohen pieces at the valne of S pfen- 
nigs; |-groBchen pieces at the valne of 3 pfennigs; ^ and ^groaohen 
pieces at the valne of 1 pfennig. 
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4. In those states where the daodecimal division of the groschen 
exists In place of the national nickel and copper coins, the three-pfennig 
pieces based upon the daodecimal division of the groschen at a valne 
of 2i pfennigs. 

5. In Bavaria, in place of the national copper coins, the (heller) 
farthing pieces, at the value of i pfennig. 

6. In Mecklenburg, in place of the national copper coins, the five- 
pfennig, two-pfennig, and one-pfennig pieces coined under the mark 
standard, at a value of 5, 2, and 1 pfennig. All coins embraced under 
paragraphs 8 and 4 of this article are to be admitted in payment at all 
public depositories within the Federal territory at the stated values 
until their withdrawal. 

Abt. 16. German gold crowns, state gold coins, and foreign gold coins, 
placed by law on equal footing with domestic (German) coins, as well 
as large silver coins of another standard than that of the thaler, are to 
be admitted in payment until their withdrawal in the same manner as 
they have been accepted hitherto under previous regulations. 

Abt. 17. Even before the introduction of the national standard all 
payments which may be made under the present laws in coins of do- 
mestic ((German) standard, or in foreign coins placed by law on an 
equal footing with them, may be liquidated either in part or the total 
in national coins, reserving the provisions in Article 9 in such a man- 
ner that their value is calculated according to the provisions of para- 
graph 2, Article 14. 

Abt. 18. By January 1, 1876, all bank-notes not issued according 
to the national standard must be withdrawn. 

From that date only bank-notes issued according to the national 
standard, and in amounts of not less than 100 marks, may be emitted 
and kept in circulation. These provisions also apply to bills hitherto 
issued by corporations. 

All paper money issued by single states of the Confederation must 
be withdrawn before January 1, 1876, and is to be recalled at least six 
months before that date. In lieu thereof an emission of national paper 
money will be made according to a national law to be issued in the 
mean time. This national law will establish provisions concerning the 
emission and circulation of national paper money, as well as the facili- 
ties to be granted to the single states of the Confederation for the pur- 
pose of the withdrawal of their paper money. 

In witness whereof, our signature and imperial seal, 

[l. 8.] WlLHSUL 

COXTNT V. BiSMABOE. 

Givenat Ems, July 9, 1878. 
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BKLGiuic, FiiAScB, AND Italy cos- 
MoKETABT Union. 
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The SwUs Confederation, 
French £mi>oror, and IT. M. th 
desire to eBtablish a more com 
enaotments, to remedy the inconveniences in regard to interconrse oi 
tronsoctionB between the inhabitants of their respective states, which 
resntt from the difference of standard of their subsidiary silver money, 
and to contribute, by fornjiog a monetary anion between tbem, to the 
progress of a nnifurmity of weights, of measures, and of money, have 
resolved to conclude an agreement to this end, and have named the 
following as their commissioners plenipolonliary ; 

The Swiss Contodoration : M. Kern, Envoy Eitraordinarr, and U. 
Feer-Herzog, nlember of the Swiss National Conncil. 

The King of the Belgians; M. Frederic Fortomps, member of the 
Senate, director of the Bank of Belgium, and it, A. Kroglingor, Govern- 
ment Oommissioner of the National Bank. 

The Emperor of the French : M. do Parieu, Vice -President of the 
Coancil of State, and M. ThSophile-Jnles Pelonze, President of the 
Uoney Commission. 

The King of Italy : M. Isaac Artom, Counselor of bis Legation at 
Paris, and M. Valentin Protoiongo, Director, Chief of Division, In the 
Uinistry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 

Who, having commnnicated respectively their full powers, fonnd in 
good and due form, have agreed npon the following articles : 

Abt. 1. Switzerland, Belgium, France, and Italy are formed into h 
anion so far as regards the weight, fineness, diameter, and circulation of 
their gold and silver coinage. 

Ko change, for the present, is made in le^alation relative to the 
copper coinage of each of the four states. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties agree not to make, nor permit 
to be made, with their stamp, any gold coins of other kinds than pieces 
of 100 fr., DO fr., 20 (r., ]0 fr., and 5 tr., deterniified as to weight, fine- 
ness, tolerance, and diameter, as follows : 
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Thej win admit withont distinctioii at their poblic treaaaries gold 
coins ina^e under the fore^^ting conditions, in one or any of the four 
etaWs, with the reaervation, however, that they exclude pieces whoM 
weight mtj hare b«eD redoced br wear one half per ceot below tha 
tolentDoe stAted above, or who^ device may have disappeared- 

AxT. S. The oonliacling goTemments pledge tbemselvea not to coin, 
Bar penait to be coined, silver five-franc pieces except of a weight, 
fBcnen^ tolerutM, and diameter determined herewith ; 

U gruo. 3 miliiimee. 900 milliumca. 2 milliumca. 37 mi]Uia£[ree. 
Thoj will reciprocallj receive Ihe aforesaid pieeea in their poblto 
tpMniriw^ with the reservation, however, that thej eiclnde those whoM 
V*i(kt mtj have been reduced bj wear one per cent below the toler- 
Wee aUted above, or whose device may have disappeared. 

A»T. 4. The high contracting parties will not coin hereafter silver 
lw<«9 of two franca, one frimc, flftj centimeii, anil twcst; centimea, ex- 
I ttfi nodet the conditions of weight, GnenoiM, tolerance, and diamet«r 
lilMiniaed herewith : 



Wright, Tolnuet. Umiuh. 
10 gram. 6 milliim. 839 milliim. 



8 milUtiD. 37 mmhn. 



These pieoea roust be recoined bj the governments that have laBoad 
them when thej* may have been reduced bj wear 6ve per cent below 
the tolerance above stated, or when tbeir devices have disappeared. 

Abt. 6. Silver pieces of two francs, one franc, fifty oeotimefl, Rnd 
twenty centimes, coined on different terms than thoee stated in the pro- 
oeding article, are to be retired from circulation before Jannary 1, 1809. 
This term is extended to January 1, 1873, for pieces of two francs and. 
one franc issued by Switzerland by virtue of the law of Janaary 81, I 
IBSO. 

Abt. 6. Silver pieces coined under the conditions of Article 4 ahalt 
I %• a legal tender between individaals of the state which coined them (• < 
k-^e amonnt of fifty fruncs at each payment. 

The state iasaing them shall receive them from its inhabitants with- 
at limitation of quantity. 

An. 7. The public treasnries of each of the four countries ahall a»- 

Ipt the silver money coined by any one of the other contracting Btat«i^ 

llHtfonnably to Article 4, to the amount of odh hundred francs at Moh j 

o the aforesaid treasuries. 

The governments of Brl^um, France, and Italy will receire, on ths 
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same tenns, UDtilJannary 1, 18Tf, tlie Swiss coins of two fraooa and one 
frunc iasued according to the law of January 31, 1860, which aro re- 
garded in every reaped, daring the same period, as the pieces coined 
under the provisions of Article i. 

The whole subject to the reservations stated in Article 4 in regard to 

Abt. 8. Each of the contracting governments hinds itself to accept 
from iDiIiviiiuals or public treasuries of the other states the snbsidinrf 
silver which it has issned, and to give in exchange an egnol value of 
current coin (gold coins, or flve-franc silver coins, ])rovided the sum 
presented for ezciiauge shall not be le^s than one hundred franc?). ThSi 
obligation shall extend two years from the expiration of the present 
treaty. 

Abt. S. The high contracting parties shall issue silver pieces of two 
franca, one franc, fifty centimes, and twenty centimes, coined under the 
conditions stated in Article 4, to an amonat only of six franca to each 
inhabitant. 

This amount, baaod on the last census taken in each state, and the 
probable increase of population to the expiration of the present treaty, 
Is fixed at : 

For Balglum 82,000,000 franca. 

" France 289,000,000 " 

" Italy 141,000,000 " 

" SwilierUnd 17,000,000 " 

Of the sums which the governments also have a right to coin are in- 
cluded the following: The amounti, already issued by Franco in accord- 
ance with the law of May 23, 1864, of pieces of fifty and twenty cen- 
times to about sixteen millions; by Italy, in accordance with the law of 
August 24, ISflS, of pieces of two francs and one franc, and of fifty and 
twenty centimes, to about one hundred millions; by Switzerland, in ac- 
cordance with the law of January 31, 1860, of two- and one-franc pieces, 
to about ten millions five bnndred thousand franca. 

Abt. 10. The date of coinage shall hereafter be stamped on the gold 
and silver pieces coined in the tour states. 

Abt. 11. The contracting government" shall state annually the 
amount of their issues of gold and silver coins, the progress of the 
withdrawal and recoinage of their old coins, all the arrangements, and 
all the administrative docnments relative to coinage. 

They shall likewise give information aa to all facts affecting the 
reciprocal circulation of their gold and silver pieces. 

Art. 13. The privilege of joining the present convention is granted 
to any other state which shall accept its obligations, and which shall 
adopt the monetary system ofthe Union in regard to gold and silver coins. 
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Art. 18. The execution of the reciprocal pledges in the present con- 
vention is relegated^ so far as necessary, to the fulfillment of the formali- 
ties and rules established by the constitutional laws of those of the high 
contracting parties which are required to refer to them, and this thej 
bind themselves to do as soon as possible. 

Abt. 14. The present convention shall remun in force nntil January 
1, 1880. If not dissolved a year before the expiration of this term, it 
shall remain in full force for a new period of fifteen years, and so on, 
fifteen years at a time, if no objection is made. 

Abt. 16. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Paris within six months, or, if possible, 
sooner. 

In testimony whereof the commissioners plenipotentiary have re- 
spectively signed the present convention under their seals. 

Done in four copies, at Paris, December 28, 1866. 

[Then foUow the dguatures.] 



APPENDIX IV. 



TEAEB. 


ailTer DolUm. 


ToW Silvtr ''oliuige. 
liicluilLiij DoL«r.. 


TptalGoMColMpi. 




$204,791 
72,920 
7,778 
827,638 
423,016 
320,920 
H,464 
41,600 
66,084 
19,670 
821 


$370,888,80 

79.077.60 

12,BB1.4B 

880,291.00 

423,610.00 

B24.29B.OO 

74.7B8.00 

68,343.00 

87,118,00 

100,840.00 

149,388.60 

471,319.00 

697.448.76 

684,800.00 

707.876.00 

638,773.00 

aOS.340.00 

814,029.00 

620,901.60 

661,687.60 

17,308.00 

28,670.76 

807,783.60 

1,070,464.00 

1,140,000.00 

601,680.70 

826,762.46 

800,806.60 

890,660.00 

1,702,477.00 

1,684,083.00 

2,002,000-00 

2.869,200.00 

1,076,600.00 

1,994,078.00 

2,496,400.00 

8,170,600.00 

2,679,000.00 

2,709,000.00 

8,416,002.00 

8,448,003.00 
















































1807 


487.49B.OO 














181! 


290,430.00 














































































1838 


B78.060.00 


188S 


2,186,176.00 



APPENDIX IT. 



CoiNAOB o; Gold and Silvbb, prov the Obqakizatioh ( 
Ukitid Statu Mint to lBe4 — Continued. 



1839.. 
1S40.. 
1841.. 
IMS.. 
IMS.. 
IMl. . 
IMS.. 
]84S . 
1847 . 
1848.. 
1849. . 
1800.. 

lesi.. 
issa. . 

18BS. . 
18M.. 
186a.. 

i8sa.. 

1867.. 
1868.. 
1869. . 
i860.. 
1861.. 
1868. . 
1868.. 
16S4.. 
1866. . 
1866. . 
1867... 
1868... 
1B69.., 
1870. . . 
1871.., 
1873... 
1878... 
1874. . . 
1S76... 
1876. . . 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 



SUTH-DolUn. 


ToW 8ll.<r ColDng., 
IndadingDollu*. 


TDUlODUCoinipL 


$].000 


$8,606,100.00 


$4,130,700,00 




2,0flfl,010,00 


1,148,300.00 












1,306,880.00 


Bl.OOE 


1,726,703,00 


1,676,802.60 




1,132,760.00 


1,091,097.00 


]84,S18 


2,882,760.00 


1,834.170,00 


1HD,100 


3,834,760.00 


8,108,707.00 


20,000 


2,236,660.00 


6,428.230,00 


B4,EO0 


1,873,200.00 


3,706,447.60 


168,800 


a,668,68aOO 


4,034,177.60 


140.760 


2.379,400,00 


20,221.386,00 


10,IH)0 


2,040,060.00 


3,770,612.80 


B2.6U0 


2,114.900.00 


9,007,761.00 




1,866,100.00 


81,981.738.00 


1,800 


774,897.00 


62,814,492,60 


1,100 


999,410.00 


66.846.187.00 


46,110 


9,077,671.00 


39,377,909.00 










8,601,840,00 


28,977.968.00 


63,600 


6,186,240.00 


86,697.768,00 


94,000 


1.477,000.00 


10,811.063.00 




8.040,780.00 


30,263,728.50 


288,600 


6.187,400.00 


17,296,077,00 




2.709,920,00 


18,446,476,00 


669,1100 


8,606.700.00 


60,698.837.00 


1,760 


2,812,401.00 


40.032,886.00 


81,400 


1,174.092.80 


20,696,802.00 


SS,I70 


648,214.10 


21,649,340.00 




636,308,00 






680,264.00 


88,318.946.00 


67.000 


986.871,00 


28,217,187.80 


64.800 


1,136,760,00 


18,114.486,00 


831,880 


840,746,60 


21,828,637,60 


688,308 


1.767,868.00 


22,867.812,60 


667,928 


1.966,906.86 


21.302,476.00 




8,029,884.06 


20.376,490.00 


977,160 


8,946.796.00 


80.849,387.00 




6,983.601,30 


00,448,«»0.00 










19.186,008.60 






88.649,936.00 


44.078,199.00 




88.290,826.60 ■ 


62,798.980.00 


27,227,000 


87.227,882.60 


40,986.918.00 


27,933,760 


27,942.437.60 


66.167,736.00 


27,687,966 


27,649,966.70 


78,788,864.00 










28.886,470.16 




28.099,980 


28,778,887,80 






Indudeg trade dotUrs, 4I2J.j.gr. doUnn, aod (neUoiul cdn. 



APPENDIX V. 



AtSBAGB QoU> EgTrXYAXENT^ OF THE SiLVBB DOLEAB OV 412) GbAETO 

BT Teabs, aooobdino TO OUB Standabd OF 1 : 16. 



TEAB. 


Gold equtvilent of 

adoUftrof ftilrer 

of41Signii». 


YKAB. 


€k>ld equivalent of 

a dollar of silver 

of412igralna. 


1884 


Centa. 

101*62 

101-20 

101-72 

100*98 

100-88 

102-86 

102*86 

101-88 

100*77 

100*84 

100-88 

100*46 

100-66 

101-20 

100*88 

101*80 

101*88 

108-42 

102-67 

104-26 

104*26 

108-96 


1866 


Oenta. 
108-95 


1886 


1867 

1868 


104-69 


1886 


108-95 


1887 


1869 


106*22 


1888 


1860 


104-68 


1889 


1861 


108-10 


1840 


1862 

1868 


104*16 


1841 


104-06 


1842 


1864 


104-06 


1848 


1866 


108-62 


1844 


1866 

1867 


108-68 


1846 


102-67 


1846 


1868 


102*67 


1847 


1869 


102*47 


1848 


1870 


102-67 


1849 


1871 


102*67 


I860 


1872 


102-25 


1861 


1878 


100-46 


1862 


1874 


98-86 


1868 


1876 


96*48 


1864 


1876 


89'2S 


1866 







> Taken from linderman's *' Money and Legal Tender," pp. 161, 162. 
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Flow 
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I 

VI. 

HE EaBT. 


1 


OP SavBB TO 








EiporM or 80- 1 
m-rromOreM 1 


YlIAitS. 


















Gold. 


SUver. 


Hector Hay* 


«^d. Q«0_^J 












1686-1887 


2,098,620 
2,164,800 


e,6S4.410 
9,834.720 

13.226.600 
6,262,360 
7,008.860 
6,416,140 

14,702,230 
























1840-1841 


680,060 




















2,083,810 

8,060,600 
2,723,380 








9,943,800 
4,sa2,4.->o 

6,891.246 




















6,190,680 
















i 1646-1 SGO 


C,684,e«6 


6.368,086 














18,161,190 


1801-1863 


6,338.006 


14.336,786 


$13,1 60,000 


1802-1888 


6.861,608 


28.026,130 


23,000.000 


87.796.188 


1808-1804 


6,307,318 


11,028,720 


32,900,000 


!2.91»,0M 


1604-1 8BS 


S,«56,400 


148,000 


89,900.000 




1800-1 8oa 


ia,63i,a26 


40,971,870 


70,600,000 


70,fr44,60« 


1800-1 BBT 


10,406,070 


66.366,286 


100,760,000 


100,739,000 


1807-1868 


13.916,306 


61,094,740 


28,460.000 


28,4M,B30 


1868-1869 


22,188,260 


88.641,710 


61,760.000 




1869-1860 


21,421,170 


60.787,616 


64.000,000 




1860-1861 


21,183,840 


38,640,040 


44,300,000 


44,S9a,7M 


1861-1862 


26,022.126 


46,432,260 


73,000,000 




1863-1863 


34,240.790 


62.700,776 


76,660.000 


78,662,688 


1863-1864 


4<,491,630 


63,988,696 






1884-1860 


49,199,820 


60.393,990 


48.700,000 




1886-1BS6 


38,622,380 


93,343,306 


86,300,000 


80,$97.4«^^g 


"■Eepor 


to H. a, 1879 


" p. 172, Slid ■■ 


-rench Beport of 


CoiifaMM <C^^| 


1 1881." i. p. : 


». 






^^^^1 


•"Bepor 


to H. C, 1676,' 


Appendii, p. 24. 




^^^H 


•Utid-D. 


184. 




-.m 


d 



APPENDIX VI, 



Flow of Silter t 



t East — Continued. 





Burplus of 


[mi«rtalBlo 




EiporU of Bil- 








£TJ5tEi^: 


Brllsin ami Iha 












aoiJ. 


Bllver. 


HecMrHa;. 


5i»- »-■* 


196B-1867' 


$19,211,640 


834,818,870 


$10,280,000 


$10,261,120 


18tt7-18B8 


23,047,339 


aT,9H9,8GB 


17,800,000 


17,792,768 


1SHS-1SG9 


26,7eO,7ttO 


43.00G.110 


32,B0O,OOO 


32,820,740 


18UB-ia70 


27,oao,sga 


ss.eoi,e8r> 


11,100,000 


11,079,000 


1870-1871 


11,410,000 


4.709,688 


19,000.000 


19,460,618 


1871-1872 


17,826,720 


82.684,136 


82,860.000 


82.663,078 


1872-1873 


12.718,810 


3,828,220 


17,800,000 


17,394,960 


1873- J 874 


6,913,100 


12.2GQ,gi6 


88,850,000 


86,888.188 


1874-1878 


e,3a7,BTB 


23,211,010 


22,700,000 


22,788,890 


1875-1878 
























73,881,678 
















8,763,470 
18,275,998 










18,482,870 
26,898,280 
37,401,138 
32,030.788 














24,GM,9aS 
27.3 1M80 






1883-1884 












$999,328,000 













' Eleven months. 



EspOBTs" OF SiLTEB PBoM TUB UsiTSD Statks, 1870-1886. 



$17,843,682 
27,724,812 
26,882,179 

83,172,378 
24,388,142 

18,698,442 
17,181,411 
18,169,282 

8,104,667 
12,802,280 

8,082,074 
10,684,093 
11.490.148 
13.133,869 
14,413,084 
16,787,106 



$4,924,288 
2,688.827 
2.868,210 
4,846,026 
e,91 1,067 
6,911,310 
7,091,418 
18,793,694 
16,199,787 
7,248,820 
6.B22.68S 
6,693.663 
4,427,097 
8.676,177 



10.7B 



i,40e 



$1,781,817 
1,872,941 
920,380 
1,732,960 
1,338,27(1 
841,413 
866,426 
609.017 
831,216 
612,222 
1,899.132 



$24,619,704 

31,786,780 
80,328,774 
39,701,809 
82,087,980 
28,101,188 
26,829,26a 
29,071,863 
24,888,670 
20,409,827 
18,603,894 



17,038,348 



20,219,440 
26,061,426 
83,763,633 



APPENDIX VII. 



CoiNAOS* OF Gold akd Silveb at thb French Mint, 1850-1685. 



TEAK. 



I860. 

1861. 

1862 

1868. 

1864, 

1866 

1856, 

1867. 

1868, 

1869, 

1860. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 



Gold. 



Silver. 



$17,038,478 

63,941,914 

6,406,664 

62,692,804 

105,305,640 
89,486,664, 

101,666,399 

114,612,246 
97,737,927 

140,539,668 
86,690,486 
19,643,280 
42,848,898 
42,046,128 
64,768,753 
82,877,367 
73,016,685 
89,715,902 
68,016,337 
46,887,238 
11,078,960 
10,033,976 



4,863,940 
46,982,400 
86,298,682 
61,036,228 
37,063,620 

4,922,108 



43:i,40i) 
748,400 



$17,291,697 

1 1,865,461 

14,383,689 

4,019,897 

424,777 

6,100,061 

10,884,442 

761,922 

1,782,713 

1,680,362 

1,606,839 

603,609 

603,879 

65,922 

1,459,321 

1,844,478 

8,964,281 

22,761,707 

25,889,053 

13,635,179 

13,810,261 

4,776,699 

6,367,673 

31,254,032 

12,121,997 

16,000,000 

10,632,268 

3,292,867 

364,284 



» To 1876 from "H. C. Report, 1876,'* Appendix, pp. 88, 89. For 1875- 
1 884, from Soetbeer^fl *^ Materialien lur Erliiutcrung und Beurtheilung der wirth- 
BchafUlcheD EdelmeUllTerhiiltnisae und der Wiihrangsfragc," p. 29. 
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Com AGE* BY COUNTBIES. 



COUMTBIES. 


Period. 


Odd. 


SUver. 


BBLATIVK PES 
CBNT OF 




Gold. 


Silver. 


Great Britain and 

Australia 

United States 

France 


1861-1884. 
1851-1884. 
1861-1884. 
1861-1884. 
1861-18?4. 
1861-1884. 
1867-1884. 
1867-1884. 
1861-1884. 
1878-1884. 
1876-1884. 
1864-1884. 


$1,181,869,260 

1,310,179,000 

1,497,081,260 

118,269,260 

96,782,260 

32,417,760 

487,983,000 

82,659,760 

666,497,750 

26,632,600 

184,090,760 

7,811,000 


$86,814,260 
844,383,000 
228,560,000 

89,696,600 
114,190,000 
144,059,000 
290,326,<K)0 
262,143,500 
145,500,000 

10,616,500 

120,461,000 

9,093,000 


93-2 
79-2 
86*8 
66-9 
45-6 
18-4 
62-7 
24-7 
81-9 
71-6 
60-4 
44-6 


6*8 
20-8 
13-2 


Bclsrium 


431 


Italy 


64-4 


HoUand 


81*6 


Germany 


87'8 


Austria-Hungary. . . 
Russia 


75-8 
18-1 


Scandinavian states. 
Spain. 


28*4 
39*6 


Portugal 


65*4 






Total 


• 


$5,680,618,600 


$1,886,090,760 


75-6 


24*4 







CdNAQE' BY Periods. 



PERIODS. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


BBLATIVB PSB CEMT OF 


Gold. 


Sliver. 


1851-1856 

1866-1860 

1861-1866 

1866-1870 

1871-1876 

1876-1880 

1881-1884 


$834,776,600 
896,846,750 
782,691,000 
644,549,500 
947,836,000 
972,168,500 
603,666,250 


$114,896,000 
230,572,600 
176,867,600 
298,046,000 
846,977,000 
484,624,760 
238,619,000 


87-9 
79-5 
81*6 
68-7 
73*2 
691 
71*7 


12*1 
20-6 
18*4 
81-8 
26*8 
80*9 
28*8 


1861-1884 


$6,680,618,600 


$1,836,090,760 


76*6 


24-4 



' From Ad. Soctbecr's " Materialien zur Erlftuterung und Beurtheilung dor 
wirthschaftlichen Edelmetallvcrhaltnisse und der W&hnmgsfragc," 1886, pp. 
S3, 84. 



APPENDIX VllL 



Annual Net Consumption of Gold and Silysb in the Abts.^ 



COUNTRIES. 



United States 

Great Britain 

France 

(Germany 

Switzerland 

Belgium and Holland. 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Russia 

Other countries 

Total 



Qold. 



90,000 



Kliog. 


Kilog. 


19,600 


116,000 


17,000 


72,000 


16,800 


75,000 


12,000 


82,000 


10,600 


24,000 


2,900 


24,000 


2,400 


82,000 


4,600 


19,000 


2,400 


82,000 


2,000 


40,000 



Silver. 



515,000 



' From Soetbeer, ** Materialicn,*' etc., p. 40. At $665 for one kilogramme of 
gold, the Talue of the present annual consumption of gold is about $69,869,000 ; 
at $41*6 for one kilogramme of silTer, the Talue of the annual consumption of 
silver is about $21,424,000. 



^^^^H ^^^^ 


Act, of 1793, 31-33 ; of 1834, 60-64 ; 
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